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THE HISTORY OF A HEART. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE MISSING BRIDEGROOM,” ‘‘ THE 
HUSBAND OF TWO WIVES,” ‘‘ WHO WAS © 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BLIND WOMAN. 

Inva Surron made a sweet picture as she stood 
Peering through the open window, the roses 
‘ at clambered over it outvied by the rich bloom 

Pon cheek and lip. 
The woman sitting inside, attracted by th: 
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rustling foliage, turned her sightless eyes up to 
the casement. 

Irva stood motionless; her eyes sparkling and 
her mouth dimpling at the thought of the hap- 
py surprise she was going to give. 

Just then the canary in the cage that swung 
from the rustic porch, suddenly spying her, 
trilled forth a note of welcome that made the 
air vocal with melody. 

Catching the inspiration, Inva threw back her 
head, sending back a glad refrain that the lit- 
ed fellow vainly swelled its little throat to ri- 
val. 


Uttering an exclamation of joy, the woman | 
within arose and turned toward the door, just | 
as the young girl entered, who gave her an af- | 


fectionate embrace. 

‘Dear child! I was not looking to see you to- 
day,” 

irva turned a look of surprise upon the speak- 
er. 
“Why shouldn’t Icome to-day as well as any 
other?” 


Pi | 


February 18, “1883, 


“One of the neighbors was telling me that 
Mrs. Sutton’s nephew had come, a fine, stylish- 
looking gentleman.” 

“ He might be twice as fine and stylish-look- 
ing, and he would not keep me from coming to 
see my dear old nurse.” 

F The woman smiled and then looked thought- 
‘ul. 

‘* What is this man’s name?” 

“Sully.” 

‘| didn’t know that she had a nephew by. that 
| name,” 
| ‘Nor TI, until the day before he came. Mam- 
ma never tells me anything.” 

i Did she never tell you anything abeut your- 
self?’ 
| ‘* About myself? No. -What would she have 
| to tell?” ; 

** How old are you?” 

‘Sixteen, and past,” responded Irva, with @ 
pretty little assumption of pirlish dignity, quite 
thrown away, however, upon the old blind wo- 
‘man, who swayivg berself baekward and for- 
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seemed to be entirely absorbed in her own 
thoughts and feelings, which were evidently not 
of a very pleasant nature. ; 
‘‘ She has broken her promise!” she muttered; 
‘“ why should I keep mine?” 
Irva surveyed her with a look of surprise. 
Taking a low seat at her feet, she slipped her 
hand into the wrinkled fingers that were clasp- 
“ed over the knee, : 
“What is the matter, Barby? You look and 
“talk so strangely!” . 
Barby laid her hand upon the head of the 


“speaker, smoothing softly the rippling hair from | 


“the forehead. 

“My pretty nursling! I never thought you 
“were so old. Itseems such a little time since 
“held youin my arms! It isfourteen years since 


A iaewed upon your face. I wonder if it is as 
Yair and sweet and winsome as it was then!” 

Irva pressed her lips to the hand that Barby 
passed slowly over her features, as if to gain 
some palpable answer to her questions. 

§ Dear nurse! you were always so good to 
me! 

“1 meant to be; but I was deceived. I have 
been deceived twice. She said she would tell 

ou. 
8 Irva began to think that the old woman’s wits 
were wandering. 

“Tell me what, Barby?” 

‘*3t is a secret; but it shall be one no longer, 
if she refuses to keep her promise. Take this 
key, and go to the under drawer of my bureau. 
In the right hand corner you will find a small 
ebony box. Bring it to me.” 

Wondering not a little at. Barby’s strange 
words and manner Irva obeyed. 

Taking a smaller key from her bosom, Barb 

f cizindlied it, using her hands as swiftly and def 
ly as though in full possession of all her senses. 

At the bottom of the box wasa small gold 
locket. 

Taking it up, Barby handed it to Irva. 

‘Open it.” oy 

Irva touched the spring, uttering a cry of ad- 

face that looked 
out upon her; in whose smiling eyes and lips 
there was something st:gngely familiar. 

‘‘ Did you ever see th face before?” 


“No, And yet—” , 

Irva paused, unable to put into words the | 
feelings which filled her heart as she looked at 
it. \ 

“You see something like it when you look 
into your r?” vi 

he young girl blushed and smiled. That ra- 
diantl Siva 7 face was like her own, vain as it 
seemed to ac shige. it. 

‘* Whose picture is it?” 

“ "ae ur mother’s.” ’ 

; psa atsied ed at the speaker for a moment in si- 
Cee eee : 
ican Impossible! It isn’t the least 

1b LIKeE— i , 
| ME sth oar! No; but Mrs, Sutton is not 
x I y ooked. almost bey at the speaker; but 
there was nothing in that pale, composed face 
to confirm the sudden suspicions that crossed 
her mind, — 


pes flashed upon her recollection— 
phate never er hae hes acco m unt for. 
oked again upon that sweet lace. 

yes seemed oy veer another and a ten- 


pression, and she felt her own moisten 


re is she?” 
beat aay I hope.” 

' Irva’s eyes filled with tears. . 

Wg —my beautiful mother! Who was 


e 
‘That I.cannot tell you—just now.” 
tearful eyes emitted an impatient flash, 
which gave them quite another expression. 
“‘ Why cannot you tell me? You must !” 


Then, as she looked upon the pale face, whose | 
as were lifted upward, as if implor- | 


sightless 
ing help 
softened. 

With a sudden movement she laid her smooth 
cheek softly against the wrinkled one of her 
companion. ; 

‘Dear nurse! you surely have not told me 
this, to leave me in the dark now?” 

“Barby stretched out her arm with anenergy 


rom some invisible source, the eyes 


and determination entirely at variance with her 


usually quiet and placid manner. 

: No, Ho! you shall be kept in the dark no 
longer! I have said it; and I will keep my 
word. But it will be better that she tell you, if 
she will—better for us both. Ifshe will not, 
then I must. Perhaps she has forgotten, I will 

ive her time to remember. Be panei, m 
ghild: it will be only a few days, at the longest. 


Irva looked far from satisfied. 
| “Did you know my mother?” 
| “Did I know her?—my sweet little Alice! 
' She lay, an infant, upon my bosom; she died in 
my arms! 


to hide her sorrows in the grave!” 

The tonesin which these words were spoken 
were broken, almost inarticulate. 

‘* My father—who was he?” 

The bowed head was suddenly raised, while 
| a hard, almost bitter look came into the face. 

‘* You must ask Mrs, Sutton that. Say that I 
bid you ask it. Say to her, also, that I, Bar- 


| bara Worth, charge her toredeem the promise 
I | she made me the da 3 
though I am blind and helpless, God lives !” 


you were born. That 


Awed by the solemnity of these words, Irva 
was silent, and in a fow moments Barby resum- 
ed, in quite another tone: 

‘Now bring hither the Good Book, darling, 
and read to me.” 

Irva obeyed, drawing a small round table to 
the window on which lay the sacred volume 
which was such an inexhaustible source o 
strength and comfort to Barby. 

And in listening to the beautiful words of 
‘the sweet singer of Israel,” the look of pain 
and sorrow vanished from the pale face, giving 
place to an expression of e and serenity 
that sunk deep into Lrva’s heart as she closed 
the volume, 

Raising her sightless eyes upward, Barby 
murmured; 


““ The ungodly shall fall into the pit that they 
dig for the innocent.” 


CHAPTER IL 
A STARTLING QUESTION. 

In an upper room of a house, about twenty 
miles from New York, a woman sat. 

How old, how fair to look upon, her face had 
once been, were not an easy thing to say now, 
But she was younger than she looked, and had 
once been noted for a wild, weird beauty, no 
trace of which could be seen now save in the 
eyes, which gleamed with a strange, unnatural 
brilliane 


y. 
Pride, envy, hate, all the fierce passions that 

make the human heart a bell, had scarred and 

lined the face, scattering untimely frost amon. 

the disordered locks thaf fell around the shoul- 
ers. , 

She was not alone. 

Her companion was a man some years youn- 

r, whose face would have been handsome but 
for the impress of dissipation and excess stamp- 
ed so legibly upon every feature, 

The man was the first to speak, 

‘‘T have seen a great many beautiful women, 
cousin; but never did I see one so fair and sweet 
as oe daughter of yours—if she 7s your daugh- 
ter 


The woman met unflinchingly the sharp eyes 
turned so suddenly upon her. 
‘What makes you think Irya is not my 
child?” 
‘‘T have various reasons. One of these is that 
our husband died all of twenty years ago, and 
this girl does not look more than sixteen.” 
_A faint smile touched the thin, compressed 


ES L060 are very deceptive; people often 


seem to ounger and older than they are, 
But you said you had more reasons than one; 
pray go on.” 


se en I visited you, some eight or ten beens 
ago, I neither saw nor heard anything of this 
daughter.” : 

“That is easily accounted for. Irva was 
brought upout of my house, by anurse to whom 
she is strongly attached, and who is a good deal 
fonder of her than I am.” 

“That might be,” said the other, significant- 
ly, ‘‘and the woman not over fond of her, 


either.” 
‘sWhich is another argument for the estab- 
| lishment of your theory, [ suppose. Iam nota 


| woman given to sentiment, and so make no pre- 
tense of being fond of the girl. In my opinion 
irls are expensive and troublesome things, and 
a is no exception to the generalrule. To 
tell the truth, I shall be glad when she is off my 
hands, It strikes me that you take a great deal 
of interest in her?” ' 
Here the speaker looked keenly into the eyes 
of her companion. 
“JT do; I think I never looked upon a face 
more rarely beautiful.” 
“Her beauty, or whether she is my child or 
no, is nothing to you. Let us proceed to busi- 
ness. You have been over the place; what do 


% you think of my pier” 
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She was only two years older than | 
you now are; but she died broken-hearted—glad | 
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*‘T think it worth all you ask for it,” was the 

ee a 
‘It is worth nearly double, S: 
wate y , Stephen, as you 

“Why do you sell it at such a sacrifice?” 

‘For two reasons. First, because I want to 
raise some money: second, because I have de- 
cided to leave this part of the country—thongh — 
this is something that I don’t want mentioned 
to any one, just now. You can have the place, 
just as it stands, for what I told you, or else a 
liberal commission for selling it forme. For 
reasons of my own, there must be no advertise- 
ment of it in my name.” 

Ste nee looked curiously at the speaker. 

** That is my business.” 

Stephen was silent for some moments. When 
he did speak, his low, soft voice contrasted — 
strongly with the curt, sharp tones of his com- 
panion. 

“Of course, Still, onecannot help wondering 
a little at your making so sudden and complete 
a change.” 

‘*People can wonder as much as they like; 
my reasons are perfectly satisfactory to me, 
and concern no one else. Now what do you 
say, will you take the place at the price, and on 
the conditions named? 

“Yes. Idon’t want it myself, but I think I 
can find a purchaser. Will pay you half down, 
and the remainder on its dis . Will that be 
satisfactory?’ 

Entirely so.” 

“T presume MissIrva, your daughter "—there 
was a slight emphasis on the word italicised, 
oe perceptible to Mrs. Sutton—“ goes with 
you | 

“That is as it may be. My means are too 
straitened for me to be able to support her in — 
idleness a greatwhilelonger. Ihave given hera 
gaat education, and intend that she shall earn 

er own living. But here she is. Nota word 
of this before her, mind!” 

The opening door revealed the form of a 
young girl, not more than seventeen, whose — 
bloom and beauty fully justified Stephen’s en- 
thusiastic description. a 

As her eyes fell upon the man, who had risen 
from his seat at her appearance, Irva paused 
hesitatingly upon the threshold. 

“Come in, child. What are you waiting 
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for?” an 
As Irva obeyed these sharp] ken words, 
Sully took a op forward, with the evident in- 


tention of greeting her, but, without seeming to 
notice this, she hurried ial him. 

But it did not escape . Sutton’s notice. 

‘‘ Don’t you see your cousin, Irva?”’ 

Irva laid her hand with evident reluctance in 
the one extended toward her. 

The man gazed apap: i into the fog tt 
averted face, whose color deepened as she fel# 
rather than saw that earnest gaze. 

‘¢ Sweet cousin, you are looking so lovely this 


morning that I would very gladly take a cou 


sin’s privilege. ; 

“No?” he added, as, drawing back, Irva made 
a P aiag dissenting motion. ‘* Then this.” 

he door closed after Sully,’ and Irva stood 

looking down thoughtfully upon the hand on 
which his lips had rested, a disturbed look upou 
the sweet, ingenuous face. 

Mrs. Sutton regarded her curiously, 

“ You don’t like your cousin?” 


ac ” ; 

i : That is what puzzles me. I don’ know 
why.” ~ 

co Of course you don’t. How should you, 
when there is no reason at all? I am glad to see 
that Stephen is taking a deep interest in you. 
The time is coming when you will need just 
such a friend as he is disposed to be to you; and — 
I want to see no more suchsilly, capricious con- 
duct on your part. 

“Where have you been all the morning?” 

** At nurse Barby’s, reading to her.” 

‘Out of the Bible, I suppose?” . 

Irva turned her eyes upon the face, to whose © 
os i sneering expression no words can do jus- 


ce. , 

“Yes. There is no other book that nurse 
likes to hear so well. She says when I read to 
her out of that Book that she forgets that she is 


old and blind and ie : 
“Old Barby must ng in her dotage, 
than I thought you 


7 


an 
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and you more of a simpleton 
were to spend your time thus.” 
Irva was silent, Me es 
‘A sudden suspicion darted into Mrs. ee 


mind. 
“7 strikes me that you and Barby are toa 
gether a good deal lately?” ‘ nil 


ot) ne eat oe 


And then—I think she loves me.” 

‘Don’t I love you?” 

_ Iva fixed her eyes, with a soft, penetrating 
look, upon the speaker’s face. / 

No.” 

“ A mother ought, surely, to love her child.” 

“ Are you my: mother 2” 

If this was a strange question, its effecti was 
still more startling. 

Springing to her feet Mrs. Sutton seized the 
terrifie 1 by both shoulders, 

“Girl,” she cried, hoarsely, “ what do you 
Mean? Answer me,” she added, dena rva 
against the wall, and holding her there. 

As the frightened girl looked into those glar- 
ing i bid she uttered a shriek of terror, 

ully was going por the open window. Leap- 
ing through into the room, he took the excited 
Woman by the arm. 
“Good heavens! Lucia, what does this mean? 
Ve you gone mad?” 
pparently overcome by the violence of her 
feelings, Mrs, Sutton sunk into the nearest seat, 

“It means that I have been betrayed,” was 
,; r sullen response, ‘Leave me, bot of you, 
_ I want to be alone.” 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 
BLIND BARBARA’S VISITOR. 


__. During the remainder of the day, Mrs. Sut- 
mM remained in her own room, alternately 
_ Walking restlessly up and down it, or sitting 
motionless in the wide easy-chair beside the 
ed, her face buried in her hands, 
a’s question had evidently roused a tem- 
Pest in her soul that was not easily subdued. 
About dusk she rung for a strong cup of cof- 
fee; a favorite beverage with her, especially in 
emergencies like this. 
“Send Miss Irva here,” she said to the ser- 
vant who removed the tray. 
lingered by the door, glancing furtivel 
_ at Mrs, Sutton, as if in doubt as to whether it 
would be prudent to approach very near; but 
® calm, almost gentle expression upon her 
Countenance reassured her. 
| “‘Come hither, Irva, Nay, you have no rea- 
Son to fear me, child.” 
_ _ Irva took the seat to which she was pointed, 
_ Which was where the light from the silver lamp, 
which swung from the ceiling, fell full upon the 
Sweet, ingenuous face. 
rs. Sutton surv 


ed it keenly for some 
sonments, as though she would read her inmost 


“Barby has told you—what?” 
:, on early and fearlessly the young voice rung 
“She told me that you were not my mother.” 
_ A faint gleam broke intoxthe eyes that were 
ced sO ped upon. the speaker, 
‘ else 
“She bid me ask you who my father was?” 
_ . There was a pause, during which Mrs. Sut- 
ton struggled visibly with all the memories that 
. uestion evoked. But there was no trace of 
it in the smooth, even voice. 
** What else?” 
“She charged you to remember your promise 
‘0 her the day I was born.” 
(, Did she tell you what this was?” 
_, “No; she said that it would be better for you 
 totell mo, if you would. That if you did not 
keep your promise, she would not keep hers.” 
st Leaning back in her chair, Mrs. Sutton drew 
long breath. 
> tatters were not as bad as she thought. 
Nothing of importance had been revealed as 
«yet. she acted prompily and decisively, 
_ the threatened danger to her plans might be 
averted, 


“Poor Barby is right; I should have told you 
_ before,” she said, with a half-sigh. “But it 
_ Was not a pleasant thing to talk about, so I have 
Kept deferring it. Tell her thatI shall keep my 
romise. You shall know the secret of your 
_ Sirth; whether it will make you any happier is 
_ ‘nother thing. Go now. I am unable to bear 
any further excitement; but in a day or two, at 
the longest, you shall know all.” 
ag re was a disappointed look in Irva’s eyes 
( &s'she moved toward the door; but it changed 
J 


pity as they rested upon the face of the 
bags 


Yr, which was looking more worn and 
ddenly a thought struckher. Pausing, with 


e 
ard than she had ever seen it before. 


+ 


“She 


bade me charge you to remember. 


Tiss . 


BLI 


“ nd on the door, she turned round, 

; < dagen tatinis Thad toad mt 

e 

fe That sharp tone was in curious contrast to the 
: list ess attitude, us 
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though she was blind and helpless, that God was 
just! 
: Mrs. Sutton raised her hand with an impatient 


gesture, 

“That will do. Go!” 

“‘God!” she repeated in a scoffing tone, as she 
was left alone. ‘If I believed that there was 
any such being I should not dare to take the 
course that I must take if— 

‘* But I will not act hastily. Iwill see the old 
fool, and if she will listen toreason—if she won’t, 
why— 

Uttering these disjointed sentences Mrs, Sut- 
ton moved restlessly up and down the room, oc- 
casionaily pausing by the window and looking 
out into the night, whose shades were deepening 
fast. 

After waiting until it was quite dark she put 
on a large mantle and close bonnet and stole out 
of the house by the back bog 

Going down to the road she crossed it, strik- 
ing into a narrow path which ran across an open 
field, and from thence into some woods, on 
the further edge of which stood Barby’s cot- 
tage, 

s she approached it the moon emerged from 
behind the clouds, not only bringing it distinct- 
ly into view, but revealing clearly the leaves 
and tendrils that clambered over it, glistening 
with dew and quivering in the breeze. 

There was no light within—night and day 
were alike to poor Barby—but by the open win- 
dow Mrs. Sutton could see the outlines of a 
figure swaying slowly backward and forward. 

As cautious as was her approach the blind wo- 
man, whose hearing was rendered acute by her 
misfortune, detected it. 


SECRET. Syl oe 


Rising from her seat, she stood in an attitude | 


of listening by the door, 

“Barby, it is I, Lucia Sutton. 
door.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and then the 
bolt was slipped back. 

hea Bee the door, Mrs. Sutton seated her- 
self with little ceremony in the chair that Barby 
had just vacated. 

is you quite alone, Barby?’ 

**T am never alone.” : 

Mrs. Sutton cast a startled glance around. 

“Who is with pe 

The words of the Holy Book, which was Bar- 
gta by night and day, were ever upon 
ner lips. 

‘* He who has promised to be with me ever. 
even to the end, the Defender of the widow and 
the fatherless,”’ 

Mrs. Sutton had a p se to gain, so she 
checked the scoffing reply that arose to her lips. 

Barby was the first to break the silence. 

“Tt is a long time since I have had the honor 
of Se Ri ap under my r roof.” 

Mrs. Sutton’s voice was so soft and gentle that 

it hardly seemed like hers. 

“T have not meant to neglect you, Barby. I 
have been very busy, and then—” 

“You knew me to be blind and helpless—and 
therefore safe. But I have not lost my memory 
as you will find. Irva gave you my message, 
suppose. Itis this that has brought you hither 
in the night—which is no night to me. Nor yet 
to Him, whose eye is on you, and from whom, 
strive as you may, you cannot escape!” 

‘There is no need for you to assume this tone 
to me, Barby; as though I had ever wronged 
you, or was intending to do so. Yes, I got your 
message; and was very glad that you the 
prudence and good sense to leave the matter to 


_ “Thave left the matter to you, only in this 
way, that if you will not tell Irva, what she 
should have known long ere this, I must! I will 
keep the promise I made you when I committed 
Irva to your guardianship, but you must keep 

ours. 

“And soT will. That is, if you insist upon 
it. But—I thought that you loved Irva?” 

““Love her? Struhes as it may seem, her 
mother was not 80 near to my heart as she!” 

“If you love her, as you say, how -is it that 
you wish her to know what will only bring her 
shame and sorrow—a shame and sorrow which, 
as my child, she would never know.” 

* Your child? Lucia Sutton! you have never 
given her a child’s cae in your heart or home, 
nor have I been able to discover any indications 
that you had the slightest affection for her! You 
have secluded her from all society, keeping her 
in this out-of-the-way place, with no companion- 
ship but yourself and the creatures that sur- 
ae you. Itis my belief that you mean her 


Mrs, Sutton was evidently not prepared for 
words like these. 


med 
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| child—neglected and forgotten, thinki 
Open the | 


| I know but what you have deceived me in other 


« F Tr 


‘You talk wildly, Barby. What ill could I 
mean her?” eens 
“How can I tell? Who can follow the wind- 2 
ings of the scheming brain that was never yet 
idle? But this I know, in one thing, at least, 
you have deceived me.” 
““Deceived you, Barby?” ; : 
“Lied to me, then!—if the terms suit you bet- ; 
ter. IJrva’s father is not dead !” ee 
Those cs pee eyes could not see the blanched Ng 
face, to which the moonbeams that fell over it 
gave an additional pallor; but the quick ear— 
guickened by her infirmity—caught the tremu- iy, 
lous breath which came through the parted lips, , 
whose convulsive workings she could not seé, ~~ 
and well knew the fierce tempest of dismay and aD 
guilty fears that her words had called forth, ale + 
**Who—how do you know this?” _* . 
“No matter how; I do know it. And how do » 


matters? How do I know that anything you 

told me was true? Alice, poor baby!—for'she 
was little else—was like wax in your hands, and : 
1 did not know you as I do now. I sometimes ¥ 
think that the whole thing was planned, a false- 
hood, from beginnin * to end!” . 

No words can do justice to the expression in 
the eyes that were turned upon the face of the tan 
speaker. es 

“Are you mad, Barby, to bring againstme 
such a charge as this?” 

‘No; but I think I have been, to take so 
much upon trust, asI did. To believe so much, ° 
with no evidence but your word, and the testi- 
mony of a woman who might be‘anytbing but | 
what she professed to be. Outward blindness | 
has brought me internal light; and as I have sat’ | 
here alone—with the exception of this dear - 
of the — 
past, many things seem clear to me. ere is 
a great wrong and mystery somewhere. Some ~ 
evil is threatening my pretty nursling; though — 
what it is, or from what quarter, I cannot say.” | 

Mrs. Sutton had now recovered her usual 
coolness and self-possession, which were not | 
easily disturbed. obi i 

There was no trace of the anger that still. 
brooded in the eyes, in the smooth, even tones, | 
as on said: ; les ' eer, 

** You are letting your imagination runaway 
with you, Barby. tr it were We for your mis- 
fortunes, which naturally make you morbid and 
mistrustful, I should be seriouslyangry. Irva’s — 
father is dead to her; and if I allowed you to 
sup him to be s0, in reality, it was because - 

I believed it better for you and all concerned. — 
Why should you seek to cloud her young heart 
with the knowledge, that she not only no’ 
right to the name she has, but no right to any?” | _ 

‘Ym not so sure of that. Thére isa mystery 
here that only the truth will clear up, Now 
that she is a woman, Irva must know the secret 
of her birth; not only the name of her father, 
but who her mother was.” fi ‘ Ris, 

“Do you think it will avail her anything? 
Think you that the haughty blood of the Cam- 
erons will let him stoop to acknowledge her?” 

“Tt matters not. He may disown her, if he’ 
will. But he shall know that she, who should 
have been his wife—if she was not—who believ. | 
ed herself to be such until within a week of her 
death, was the mother of his child, and that that + 
child is living. It only remains to decide whe- 
ther Pea will do this, or I.” 

“Of course, Barby, if you insist on Irva know- 
ing this, it shall be done. TI acknowledge your 
rights in the case, though you seem to think T” 
have forgotten them. I thought, and still think: 
it much more kind and wise that she should be | 
kept in ignorance of the secret of her birth, but | 
em ger ee and ee is enough. All 

a) ask is you will keep your 8, 
pera oe oe ~ ways Pa, Sire <p 

sai ore I will. keep m omise if! 
you will keep yours.” cits s r 
_“* I will keep it: Of cours you have commu-- 
aeara with Irva’s father; have you had any» 
reply? 

A faint smile came to Mrs. Sutton’s lip as she 
saw the disconcerted look in the face of her com- 
panion, who remained silent. ) Heq 

““Of course, with the feelings you entertain, = 
I could have no possible objection to your doing : 

80, Barby.” we 

“I did write, or cause to have written, a let- 

ter to him about a month ag6. I felt that tha 
interests of Irva demanded it. Ihave had no. 


ly as yet.” : 
f Where did you direct it?” 
‘To his home in Maryland.” Ens ; 
It was well for Mrs. Sutton that Barby did. ‘: 
not see the exultant flash that broke from her 
eyes. Be Pe 
Rising, she drew her mantle around her. _ 
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_. © As Told you, he will never acknowledge or 
_ provide for ler. ‘If you knew him as well as I 
Bee s,s yy: VOR: would never have dreamed of such a 
ing. However, set your mind entirely atrest 
on one point; before another week, Irva shall 
Kr know all you would have her know. 
_ night.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. SUTTON'S MIDNIGHT STUDIES. 
Mrs. Surron was an eager searcher into the 
mysteries of nature. 
She had studied the science of medicine in 
ther younger days, though simply from curiosity, 
with no design of putting it to any practical 


use, 
‘A small laboratory opened out of her room, 
fitted up with every convenience, where she 
_ often spent hours, experimenting. 
On one side were various herbs, drugs and 
chemicals, the other was lined with medical 
works, some of a very abstruse nature, and 
which bore the Sppeqrante of being the product 
of another age and country. 
eyes eenenes these were some left her by an old 
___ Italian physician, to whom she had done scme 


favor. They were written in his own language, 
and _ very ancient. 
_.  $he took one of these down, poring over it for 


nearly an hour. 
‘Then lighting a spirit lamp under a retort, she 
‘" began to take from the contents of various 
drawers, jars and vials, scrupulously weighing 
_ each ina pair of tiny scales, and every now and 
‘then consulting the book which lay open before 


C3 


Te 
_~—-—,-s#Hor some time her efforts were unsuccessful; 
several times she poured out the contents of the 
_ erucible and commenced anew. But her efforts 
didnot relax, or her patience fail; with gleam- 
Om ing eyes and compressed Upsbe toiled on, with 
ps 3 success, adding this and abstracting 
_ that, and ae ed to wipe the perspiration 
from her forehead. ; 
The gray dawn was stealing through the shut- 
_ ters; when Mrs, Sutton again removed the cru- 
 cible and held it to the light, a gleam of triumph 
Boe: in her eyes as she looked at its contents. 
“ 


It contained nothing but a very fine powder 
of silvery whiteness, which Giffnseda faint, sick- 
ening odor as she bent over it. 
-- «-Tt seemed to have some effect upon her, for 
_ going to the window she opened it, standing by 
it for some minutes. ‘ 
Pree, hen Mrs, Sutton left the window she satu- 
rated a silk handkerchief in strong alcohol, 
binding it tightly over her mouth and nostri 
‘She then removed the powder from the cru- 
_ cible into a small metallic flask, whose stopple 
screwed on so as to make it air-tight. 

This she deposited in a drawer in her desk, 
whose key she kept constantly about her, sus- 
-perded on’a small chain around her neck. 
«She then returned to the book she had studied 

go attentively; running her forefinger slowly 
along, from line to line, through a description 


of certain symptoms, to be expected from cer- 
tain conditions, and which seemed to afford her 
i . peculiar satisfaction. z 

ft “‘Drpmron,’” she muttered—reading from 

the beok—‘‘ ‘ followed by CONFUSION OF IDEAS, 

-- L088 OF MEMORY, INCOHERENCE, PARTIAL IDL. 

ie 4 vie ile gh le 


a DEATH!” 

peak t will not be necessary,” she added, as re- 

; ‘turning the book to its place she left the labora- 
if itdoes all else that it claims, it will 


7 ah . 
When Mrs. Sutton awoke, the sun was high in 

the heavens. 

As she remembered what must be done and 

speedily, or lose what had become the ruling 
_ mainspring of ber life, she sprung to her feet, 

Se plonghng ae head repeatedly into a basin of 

: ane wa 


Yr. 
The effect of this could be readily seen, es- 
pecially in the heavy, bloodshot eyes, which be- 
gan to regain their usually keen, alert expres- 
°) gion, . , 
ore sc iuas ten rung the bell, ordering breakfast— 
hot rolls and strong coffee—to be served in her 
_ $wn room. ’ 
As she was discussing these, her mind was 
‘busy concocting various plans, which, one after 
a cenever, were rejected, as being impracticable 
-. or too dangerous, . ‘ 
-. Turning, in her perplexity, to the window, she 
saw frva standing upon the piazza, outside, a 
broad-brimmed bat on her head and asmaill bas- 


f * ? ie 
A sudden thought flashed upon ber, 
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Irva turned 
voice. 

“YT want you to go to town, and see if you 
| cannot match this. Stephen will drive you 
down!” 
| Irva glanced from the bit of shining silk held 
up to her to the basket on her arm. 

‘* Won’t to-morrow do as well? This is m 
| birthday, and I was going to take tea wit 
Barby. She always.expects it, you know.” 

Mrs. Sutton neither knew nor cared, but she 
had _ an object in getting rid of Irva just then. 

‘“No; Elsie cannot go on with my dress with- 
out it, and I can trust no one else to get the 
exact shade, which is not easy to find. You can 
take tea with Barby some other day. 
have you in your basket?” 

‘* A cake that the cook baked for me anda 
bottle of currant wine.” 

“That is well,” responded Mrs. Sutton, with 
the bland smile that so seldom visited her face; 
“JT am glad to find you so thoughtful of the 
comfort of your good, kind nurse. I will take 
charge of it; metal word to Barby that you 
will take tea with 
suit her just as well.’ 

There was nothing more to be said, as Irva 
very well knew. As gracious as was Mrs, Sut- 
ton’s manner, her temper was too high and 
uncertain for her to venture upon any. remon- 
wtrance as that lady coolly relieved her of her 
basket, putting it on her own dressing-table. 

Stephen was no ways loth to any proposition 
that gave him the society of the young girl, 
whose beauty had inflamed his jaded fancy— 


at the sound of that -inrperious 


er to-morrow, which will 
7 


heart he had none—and who was so shy of him 
that he found it difficult to approach her. So 
in a very short space of time, lrva found herself 
riding along the smooth highway in the low, 
easy phaeton, sitting beside the man for whom 
she had conceived aninstinctive repugnance the 
first time she saw him. She had resented the 
familiarity of his manner and the privileges he 
seemed disposed to take on the ground of their 
assumed cousinship; but Stephen had taken an- 
other tack now. The quiet deference of his 
manner put her more at ease; and as she stole a 
look at him from beneath the long lashes her 
heart softened, and she be 
which, being partly turned from her, she could 
do without being, as she supposed, observed. 

Stephen let her watch him in silence for some 
moments, and then said: 

‘‘T hope Miss Irva’s ride with me this morn- 
ing is not what makes her look so sober?” 

‘I did not want to come.” 

Stephen bit his lip; he was not accustomed to 
have those of her sex that he tried to please so 
indifferent, if not averse to his society. 

‘‘ That is not much of a compliment to me.” 


to study the face. 


‘7 did not intend it.gs such,” 

Then noticing the oyed look on her com- 
panion’s face, she added: 

‘“Nor did I mean ony, discourtesy. It is sim- 
ply—the truth. Poor Barby will be so disap- 

inted !” 

“Who?” 


“My nurse, Barby. Sheis blind. This is my 

tae aainhs will wecape emia.” 
ay, an Ww: expecting me. 

AY ou are very fond of your nurse?” 

‘And sol ought to be; she is the very best 
friend I have.” 

‘With the exception of Mrs. Sutton, of 
course?” 

‘‘T except no one.” 

“Ts not she your friend?” 


take tea with her on this 


‘*T have not said she was not.” ' 

Stephen was silent. There was a mingling of 
frankness and reserve, simplicity and good 
sense, in Irva that puzzled him, deepening the 
interest that her beauty had awakened in him. 

But to return to Mrs. Sutton. 

Standing upon the lawn until she saw the car- 
riage disappear in the distance, she returned to 
her own room. 

Raising the cover of the basket on her dress- 

| ing-table, she examined its contents. _ 

| Upon asnowy napkin lay the dainty birthday- 

| cake, frosted and ornamented by Irva’s own 
hands, together with a bottle of wine, some 
oranges, nuts and confectionery. 

A gleam of triumph shot from her eyes. 

“Could anything happen more fortunately?” 

i she muttered. ‘‘If there’ was a God, would be 
let the girl play into my hands thus, giving me 
the very opportunity 1 was s 


the most of it!” 
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a There is 
no such Being; this life is all, and I will make 
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| THE SECRET CONFERENCE AND UNDERSTANDING. 

{ } bbs will return to Mrs, Suttom’s room an hous 
' Tater. 

| Ona table is the covered basket, and beside it: | 
| Mrs. Sutton. 

| On the other side near the door is a tall, spare 

| woman, with high cheek-bones, thin, compressed 

| lips, and a hard, cold expression in the Pale-blue 
| eyes. : , 

Mrs. Sutton was engaged in counting som > 
bank-bills which she had taken from her pockei - 
book, apparently paying no heed to the eager, 
expectant eyes that were watching her. 

‘As I was saying, Elsie,” pursued Mrs. Sut- 
ton, carefully smoothing the last bill upon tie 
ile at her right hand, ‘“‘you have served me 
ong and faithfully, and it has been on my mind 
for some time to give you some token of my ap- 
preciation of it. And there seems to be no more 
fitting time than the present. 

‘** Not just yet,” she added, as the woman took: 
a step forward; ‘‘T want you to do a little some- 
thing for me first, then you shall have it.” 

The woman’s face ePeneet perceptibly, and 
she cast a sharp, inquiring look at the speaker. 

“Well?” 

“You know Barbara Worth?” 

‘The blind woman at the edge of the forest?” 

‘*Yes, I have carried things to her from Miss 
Irva.” 

‘‘That is well. [want you to carry ber some- 
thing from Miss Irva now. This.” 

Elsie looked at the uncovered basket. 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, I want you to say to her that Miss Irva 
sends it, with her love. t she had to go te 
town to-day, and will take tea with her to- 
morrow.” 

“cc Well 9” 

_“T want you to say that Miss Irva sent a spe- 
cial request that she would drink her health out 
of this bottle of wine, and not to leave until you 
have made sure of her doing so.” 

; For a moment the two eyed each other in si- 
ence. 

Then Elsie spoke, glancing at the bottle, whose 
ee ruby contents flashed brightly in the sun- 

j 


ght. 
“What is it?” 
‘*Don’t you see what it ist—wine.” 
‘What will it do?” 
Mrs. Sutton was silent; evidently debating im 
her own mind how far she could safely také the 
questioner into her confidence. 
The woman’s lips closed grimly, ‘ 
“Don’t tell me if you don’t want to. But 
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OU 
won't get me to slip my neck into a noose bind 
folded, you may be certain of that /” 

“Hush! Elsie; don’t speak so loud!” 
| Opening the door, Mrs. Sutton looked cau- 
| tiously into the entry, and then softly closing it, 
resumed her seat. 

“1 will be frank with you, Elsie; you have 
been so fyithful and discreet in other matters 
that I beliéve I can trust you. Barbara Worth 
—Barby, as we call her— 8 something that — 
I want her to forget. This”—here she touched 
the bottle with her finger—" will make her for- 
get it. 

Elsie looked darkly at the speaker, 

‘‘ The forgetfulness of the grave, I sw ?” 
“Nothing of the sort. Do you think I would 
risk so much myself, or let you risk it? It will 
affect the mind only, and that only in a dertain 
direction. There is no danger whatever. Do 
what I have told you, with the skill and adroit- 
ness that you can exercise, if you will, and you 
shall have. this,” ‘ Teall 
|  Hlsie looked at the pile of bills on which the 
speaker’s hand rested, 
‘“How much?” 
Mrs. Sutton held up a ten-dollar bill. 
“Ten of these.” ‘' 
Elsie’s eyes sparkled. Avarice was the ruling — 
passion of her nature. 
Tl do it.” 
Barby sat by the open window, watching for 
| the approach of that welcome and familiar step; 
| occasionally parting the leaves of the vine that 
| clambered over it, that she might catch the 
| lightest footfall along the narrow woodpath by 
| which she knew that Irva would come. 
| Theroom, always scrupulously neat and clean, 
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presented quite a gala appearance from the 

| flowers that adorned it, mostly roses of various _ 
| hues and shades, and which made the air heavy 
| with fragrance. _- 

They not only filled the vases on the mantle, 
but looped up the muslin curtains, adorning the _ 
round table covered with snowy linen, on whTh 

‘were the remains of the old-fashioned china, — 
that was Baty especial delight and v ) 
‘tion. She handled each piece as though it were 


iy 


‘ 
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gold, rubbing’ it. with a napkin until it shone 

again. 

Like most of the blind, her sense of feeling 
guided her so perfectly that her misfortune 
would not have been apparent to.a stranger as 
she moved about, altering this and-adjusting 
that with a deftness and nicety of touch truly 
marvelous, 

“That will do, I think. Won't it, Tip?’ 

4 Tip was a large, sleek-looking cat that was 
lying on the threshold of the one door basking 
in the sun, to whom Barby talked a good deal, 
for the lack of any one else to talk to. ; 3 

Tip opened his sleepy yellow eyes, waving his 
tail gently to and fro, from the tip of which he 
derived, his name, its whiteness being in strong 
contrast to the rest of bis fur, which was of jet- 
ty blackness. 

_ “It ought to look well on this day of all days,” 
Sighed Barby, as she resumed her seat by the 
window. ‘TI wish I could see how it looks, I 
Wish I could see the face of my pretty nursling. 
But it is as surely hidden from my eyes as is 
hers who was placed beneath the turf seventeen 
years ago to-day. .Ah, me!” 

Just then there came the sound of a step—but 
not the light, elastic footfall for which she was 
watching, and the glow of expectancy faded 
from the face that was turned eagerly in the 

irection whence the sound proceeded. 

‘“* Ah, Tip, old fellow,” said Elsie, as the cat 
lazily arose at her approach. 

“You see I never come empty-handed,” she 
added, placing her basket in one chair andi seat- 
ing herself in another, ‘‘ Here’s a beautifully- 
frosted cake, a bottle of wine, oranges, nuts and 
I don’t know what all that Miss Irva sent you. 
Dear knows, it’s heavy enougb!” } 

‘“‘Isn’t she coming?” said Barby, paying 110 
heed to this tempting enumeration. 

“No, not to-day; she has gone to town for 

. Sutton. She will be here to-morrow, if 
nothing happens. But she hasn’t forgotten you, 
you see,” 

Poor Barby could not see, but her hands lir- 
ered lovin _ among the evidences of her da - 
oy Oy sbeug! tfulness for her comfort. 

wi 


dl “ them until she does come,” she 
said, putting the contents of the basket into th » 
cupboard, 


is she took out the bottle of wine Elsie ex- 
claimed; 

‘Dear me! I had almost forgot what Miss 
irva charged me so many times to remember. 
She wants you to be sure and drink her health, 
with many happy returns of the day.” 

The sightless eyes moistened. 

** Dear child! so I will, with all my heart.” 

“She.told me not to go until I'had seen you 
drink it: so, if you take it now, I'll be jogging, 
for I have a deal to do before sunset.” 

Barby took two glasses from a corner of the 
cupboard. ’ 

‘You must take some, too; it will do you 
ood after your long walk.” - 

Elsie made no objections; taking the bottle 
from Barby’s hand she poured a little into her 
om glass, but filling her companion’s to the 

im 


Barby raised it to her lips. _ ; 

“God bless my pretty nursling!” she said; 
“‘and grant, a year from. to-day, that Blind 
Barbara’s Secret may be one.no longer!” 

Elsie raised her glass, also, but not to her lips, 
keeping her eyes fixed upon her companion’: 
face as she drained the last drop out of hers. 

A slight shiver passed through Barbara’s 
veins as she replaced the zlass on -the table. 
Then the eheeks flushed to crimson, and raising 
end to her forehead she sunk back in ber 
chair, 

'**How—how strong that wine must be. It 
makes me feel so—so very strangely !” 

A moment later she uttered a faint cry, and 
would have rushed from the house but for El- 
Sie’s detaining arm, who replacing her in her 
chair held her there. i 

She struggled for a few minutes, and then the 
paroxysm seemed to pass, and she lay quict, 
muttering incoherently, her eyes half-closed, 
and apparently taking no cognizance of any- 
thing around her. ‘ 

For nearly half an hour Elsie stood by Barb Ae 
Watching her, in whom there was no percepfi- 

le change, then she went to the door. . 
she stood there, inwardly debating as to 
whether it would be safe to leave her alone, she 
Saw a girl about ten, with bare, brown legs ard 
teet, a pene sunbonnet on ker head, and a 
%in pail in her hand, on the other side of the 


way. 
*' Cinthy, Cin ” 
hy, Cinthy Belden! 


Lynthia over to where Elsie stood. 
Where are you going?” 


‘ 
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** To Mrs. Sutton’s, to see if she don’t want to 
buy my berries, how nice they be. Do 
you think she’ll want ’em?” 

‘““Yes; Pll take them to her, myself. I want 
ou to pa? with Barby, who is very sick. Mrs. 
utton will either come herself or send some 

one, and then you'll get: pay for the berries, and 
something besides.” 

The girl was nothing loth: And, emptying 
the porrics into her basket, Elsie took her way 

ack, 


CHAPTER VL 
ASTONISHMENT AND SORROW. 
IrvA had a world of trouble in matching the 


sample of silk given her by Mrs. Sutton, and it | 


was nearly sundown when she returned. 

Knowing her impatient temper, she immedi- 
ately sought her room. 

She found Elsie there, sewing in one of the 
deep bay-windows. 

‘* Where is your mistress, Elsie?” 

*“‘She’s down to blind Barby’s, who is very 
sick. She has been there all the afternoon.” 

The weary, dispirited look vanished from 
Irva’s face. 
es 7 Sick—Barby sick? What isthe matter with 

er? 

“I don’t know, miss. You see, soon after you 
was gone, Mrs. Sutton sent me with the basket 
of things, and to tell her that you’d be there to- 
morrow; so the poor thing wouldn’t be worry- 
in’. I knew somethin’ was the matter with her 
the moment I looked at her: She sat in her 
chair, muttering and talkin’ to herself, and the 
strangest that ever was; an’ not'a word could I 
get out of her that had the least bit of sense or 
reason in’t.” 

‘**How strange! I saw her yesterday, and 
never saw her looking’ better.” 
at dropped her eyes demurely upon her 


or 
‘‘ That’s often the way, miss, with them that’s 
sick, just before they’re took down; they’re 
more bright an’ chipper than ever they were in 
their lives.”. 

Without heeding, if she heard this, Irva retied 
the hat that she had not removed, and turned to 
the door, 

‘“T must go and see her. I wish I had gone 
this morning, as I promised.” 

“There is Mrs. Sutton, now.” 

Following the direction of Wisie’s eyes, Irva 
saw Mrs. Sutton coming up the steps. 

Stepping through the low, wee window, she 
met her as she reached the poreh, 

‘* How is Barby?” 

“ Better. I left her sleeping. 

‘“*T think you had better stay with her to- 
night,” continued Mrs. Sutton, turning to Elsie. 
‘**Cynthia Belden is with her now, a very well- 
gage girl, but too young and inexperienced, 
to safe should Barby have another attack 
similar to those she has already had.” 

**T will go, tov.” 

Mrs. Sutton turned toward Irva with an air 
of surprise. 

You! What good can you do her?” 
Irva’s cheeks flushed and her eyes kindled. 
“Ican do her more good than either of ‘you. 


w 


Tecan watch, nurse, tend her. She would rather | 


have me with her than any one else,” 

Mrs. Sutton regarded the speaker with an air 
of cold surprise. 

“No doubt you would do very wonderful 
things! But I happen to have some responsi- 
bility in the matter, and cannot allow you to 
take it entirely cut of my hands. You cannot 
say that I have ever interfered with your ex- 
cessive fondness for your nurse, or hers for you, 
but now the case is different. 
a very critical state of mind, and everything 


depends on her being kept perfectly quiet. Your | 


resence would only serve to excite her, even 
if she recognized you, which is doubtful.” 

It was in vain that Irva pleaded; allshecould 
obtain was the privilege of accompanying Hlsie 


and just looking at er as she lay in what looked | 


more like a stupor than sleep. 

irva could not keep the tears from her eyes as 
she saw the change that a few short hours had 
wrought; the eyes were sunken, with dark lines 
around them, while around the mouth andupon 
the forehead 
had neyer seen there before. 


forget them. 

Pressing her lips softly to the limp, uncon- 
scious hand that lay on the counterpane, Irva 
followed her beckon hg finger to the door. 

“What do you think is the matter with poor 
Barby, Elsie?’ 


@ woman is in | 


was a troubled look, such as she | 
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Elsie tapped her forehead mysteriously with 


cold and hard. 

** But of course she will get better? it is not 
anything that will last?’ 

“She might, an’ then again she mightn’t,” 
was the not very consoling reply, but with 
which Irva was obliged to content herself. 

She sadly retraced her way back, her hears 
| filled with as much compunction as sorrow, and 
which was not lessened at the sight of Mrs. Sut- 
ton, who was sitting out on the porch in the 
moonlight, enjoying the cool evening breeza, 

Stephen was leaning against one of the pillars, 
| smoking, removing his cigar at her approach. 

Mrs. Sutton glanced keenly at the face, on 
which traces of tears were plainly visible. 

** You found poor Barby looking very ill?” 

“T never supposed any one could change so in 
such a short time. Why has she no doctor?” 

‘* Simply because there isnonein this vicinity 
that can understand the peculiarities of her case. 
Her disease is mental rent elfpeon es If she gets 
no better, [ shall send to 
sician, or else take her there.” 

“I shall never forgive pate 3 that I did not 
see her, as I promised. If I had, this might 
never have happened.” 

“You talk very foolishly, Irva, and display. 
more vanity than I thought you ¢apable of. 
What difference do you suppose your being 
| with*ther would have made? this is not some- 
thing of new origin; it has been coming on for 
some time. I have seen for some months that 
Barby’s mind was failing, and of late it has 
been painfully apparent. I was fearful of this, 
though I hoped to stave it off by avoiding ev- 
erything calculated to irritate and disturb. She 
has had very strange ideas of late, but I have 
made it a point not to contradict her, no matter 
how absurd or preposterous her statements.” 

There was more in these words than appeared 
upon the surface, as Irva well knew, and she 


ae a startled, inquiring look upon the speak- 
er’s face. 

But suddenly bethinking herself of Stephen’s 
presence, whose keen eyes ‘were attentively 
watching her, she merely said: 

‘*T have failed to discover anything absurd or 

reposterous in her statements, though I have 
ee with her more than any one.” 

Wearied both in body and mind, Irva sought 
her own room, but not to sleep; anxious and 


troubled thoughts for some hours drove sleep . 


from her pillow. 

Barby was not only the tender nurse of her 
infancy, but the only true friend she had ever 
had, and with the grief she felt at the terrible 
misfortune that had overtaken her was mingled 
an inexpressible feeling of desolation. 

Even when she believed that there was the 
near tie between them of mother and daughter: 
she was conscious that Mrs. Sutton notohly had 
no affection for her, but that there was at times 
a feeling of repressed, but positive aversion. 

The rest of the household were mere depend- 
ents, selected by Mrs. Sutton with a sole view to 
| their usefulness to her. For reasons of her own, 
she was desirous that Irva should not exercise 
over these any influence or authority, which 
they were not slow to perceive. So, though they 
treated her with outward respect, they were 
careful not to evince any particular interést in 
| one in whom their mistress evidently took. so 
| little. : 


CHAPTER VII. 

, THE FRUITI-@SS APPRAL, 

Inva had made up her mind to go down to 
Barby’s cottage immediately after breakfast, 
without saying a ‘vord to any one, but she was 
| forestalled by Mrs. Sutton, who, as she arose 

from the table, said: 2° 

‘Lam going to see Barby, Irva. “Youean g¢ 
with me, if you like,” 

Irva would have much preferred to go alone, 
but there was no help for it. So getting her 
| Sat, she joined Mrs. Sutton on the lawn, and 

the two set out, followed by Cynthia with a bas- 
_ ket, who being willing and good-natured, Mrs. 
| Sutton had re ae temporarily into her service. 


‘If Barby don’t get better I shall have her. 

| taken to the house,” said Mrs. Sutton, as the 
Elsie had strict injunctions not to let Irva | 
stay more than five minutes, and she did not — 


cottage came into view; ‘‘it is too much work 
to take proper care of her here.” 

‘‘ She is, she must be better!” said Irva, as she 
hurried in through the gate past Mrs. Sutton, 
who said: ‘ 

is Stop out here, Irva, until I see how Barby 


| Irva’s heart swelled with a sense of wrong 


ew York for a phy- » 
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and impatience as Mrs. Sutton went into the 


-_-gottage, and closing the door, left her outside; 
me never did she feel so much inclined to break | 


“ae through the iron rule to which she had been 
_ subjected all her life. 
Looking through the window she saw the dim 
outline of’ a form reclining in an easy-chair, and 
which she knew to be Barby’s, and agreat load 
seemed lifted from her heart. 

““She must be better, or she wouldn’t be sit- 
ting up!” was her glad reflection as Elsie came 
to the door, and silently mot:oned her to come 
in. 

uw For a moment Irva stood silently by the chair, 
Mien then she said: 
i “ Barby.” 
, - She was evidently awake, but not a quiver of 
the eyelid, not a muscle of the face showed that 
_ she heard this. f 
A cold hand seemed laid upon the warm heart 
~~ that beat so hopefully a few moments before. 

Touching her lips to one of the cold, listless 
hands, lrva said: 

*“ Dear nurse, itis IjIrva. Don’t you know 

me, Barby?” 

Something in these words, the tender, plead- 
ing tone, awoke a faint echo in the dim chambers 
of the memory; the dull, apathetic expression 
changed to one of anxiety and pain. 

' Raising slowly both hands to her forehead she 
stretched them out, clutching the empty air like 
yas trying to get hold of something that eluded 


m. 
‘I—I used to know; but it has gone. Every- 

thing has gone! God help me!” 

The last sentence ended in a cry, so wild and 
sharp that it struck terror to Irva's soul. 

Mrs. Sutton came quickly forward. ' 
Ys _ .“ You must not excite her so! Take her out 

of the room, Elsie.” 


; hi eared todo so, the strong arm that pushed her 
~~ from the room. Sinking down upon the grass, 
=m she tried to shut out the cries and moans, min- 
, _ gled with incoherent words, which came to her 
and fainter, and finally ceased altogether. 
: When Mrs. Sutton came out, in her shawl and 
vt hat, she found Irva lying on the ground, with 
her face pressed close to the turf. 
oe “Come, get up, Irva; this is no place for you, 
on the damp ground.” 
Irva arose to her feet, looking into the com- 
sed face of the speaker, in which there was 
not the slightest trace of color or excitement. 
Scie 3 “This is dreadful!” 
Whether from motives of policy, or because 
she was really touched by the sight of the pale 
face, from which all light and gladness had van- 
ished, Maw Sutton’s voice was unusually gentle, 
said: 


nck ae 


_ which I would gladly have spared you. I ought 
not to have let youcome; but I knew you would 
- never be satisfied until you had.” 

ae ed would not mind it,” sobbed Irva, “if I 
gould only do her any good.” 

Mee eh you cannot; your presence only makes 
her worse, as you must see. It was your pre- 
ss genee and what you said to her that threw her 
into such a state of excitement.” 

“Tt is very strange When she was well she 
loved me so dearly, and never seemed so happy 
as when I was with her.” 

_ “Tt isgenerally so, I believe, with those whose 
minds are affected; they dislike those they for- 
‘merly loved best. 
Ps “] teft Barby asleep. You can look in on her 
if you like; then we must be going. Be careful 
and not awake her.” 

Irva stood, with hushed breath, by the couch 
where Barby lay in a repose so heavy and un- 
natural that but forthe breath that came faint- 


agony of the paroxysms that had just passed 
that she went away almost comforted. 

: As mistrustful as Irva was of Mrs. Sutton, 
and as little faith as she had in the sincerity of 
the sudden interest she took in Barby, she could 
not but acknowledge that she had the best of 


comfort. Indeed, the personal trouble and in- 
convenience to which Mrs. Sutton subjected 
‘herself was something incomprehensible and al- 
Bae, sopsthor unlooked for. lee 
Aloe ere was something mysterious in the tie be- 
-- tween those two, with whom there was neither 
kindred or the bond of sympathy or feeling. 
ae’ by had nothing in the world but her cot- 
‘tage and its simple furniture. Her wants were 
, but they were all pi from 
bestowed with 
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_Irva had no strength to resist, even if she had | 


from within, but which gradually grew fainter | 


she sai ¢ 
“This, indeed, asad spectacle, child; and from | 


gare and attention, and that nothing was left | 
undone that could in any way contribute to her | 


mee eae Se ee ae 


! no manifestation of affection, and received with 
| no expression of gratitude. 
There was no apparent restriction placed upon 
| Irva seeing Barby, and she looked in upon her 
| every day; always with the hope of finding some 
| change in her. But there was none, except that 
| She seemed to sink deeper and deeper in the tor- 
| por that benumbed her intellect. 
| She paid no more heed to her coming and go- 
| ing than if she had been a statue. 

Mrs. Sutton or Elsie was always present at 
: these times, so she had no opportunity to speak 
| to Barby, even if she had dared to do so after 
| her experience of the distressing effect of her 
| former effort, and which, however strange it 
seemed to her, she could not gainsay. 

There was another thing that troubled Irva 
| not a little; the time had passed in which Mrs. 
| Sutton had promised to reveal to her the secret 
| of her parentage, which she had not only failed 
| to do, but ignored the subject altogether. 

At first she ascribed this to the preoccupation 
of mind oecasioned by Barby’s condition, but 
as days passed and no allusion was made to it, 
her opinion changed. Added to this were vari- 
| ous remarks by Mrs, Sutton, giving color to the 
idea that Barby’s mind was beginning to be af- 
| fected prior to the revelation made known to the 
reader in the opening chapter of ovr story. 
| Irva did not believe this; so it had no other ef- 
fect than to convince her that she did not intend 
to redeem her promise. 

It was often on her mind to speak to her on 
the subject, but no opportunity presented itself; 
either Stephen, Elsie or some one of the servants 
| were within hearing, and she did not care to 
| discuss the matter before them. 


One morning Mrs. Sutton startled Irva by the 
| announcement that she intended to take Barby 
to New York. 

‘The change will do her good,” she said; ‘‘ and 
then she will have the benefit of the advice of 
a celebrated physician there, who makes a spe- 
| cialty of such cases.” ; 
| Many conflicting thoughts were aroused by 
these words, as the changing color in Irva’s face 
testified. 

‘I hope you will not go without telling me 
what you promised?’ 

“Concerning what?’ 
Irva could not entirely conceal her irritation 
| at Mrs. Sutton’s assumption of unconsciousness, 

‘*You surely cannot have forgotten? I refer 
to the message that Barby sent you, before she 
was taken ill, and what you then promised to 
tell me.” 

Mrs. Sutton regarded the young girl with a 
smile of wondering pity, and then signed Elsie 
to leave the room. 

‘Is it possible, Irva; that you 
pendence on the hallucinations o 
the condition of poor Barby?” 

‘Tt is quite ble, madam,” said Irva, with 
| a dignity that . Sutton had not looked for, 
“for me to place the strongest reliance upon 
what Barby told me when she was as sane as 
you or I.” 

‘Then it becomes my duty to inform you that 
what she told you is without the slightest found- 
ation, with the exception that you are not my 
child. Since Barby’s mind began to fail her, she 
has been impressed with the preposterous idea 
that you are the daughter of a man of wealth 
and position, from whom I am wrongfully de- 
taining you. You ought to be able to see. vorr 
self, the foolishness of this. What possible ob- 
ject could I have in so doing?” 

It was painful to see the doubts and fears in 
the ingenuous face of the listener to this appeal; 
which was unanswerable, though it so utterly 
failed to convince. 

Mrs. Sutton continued: 

“TI am sorry to destroy such a pretty ro- 
mance, but the fact is, no mystery hangs over 
| your birth, except what is, unfortunately, too 
common, that you are the child of one who was 
a mother but not a wife.” 

As Irva recalled the pure, sweet face of which 
she had obtained a passing glimpse, her heart 
rebelled fiercely against this, 

“Who was my father?” 

‘Properly speaking, you have none. The 
man to whom you owe your’being had a fam- 
ily at the time of his acquaintance with your 
| mother. It would do you no good to know his 
name, or whereabouts, and it might do much 
harm to innocent parties. He isin no condition 
to help you, even if he felt disposed to do s0, 
which is not likely, as you have no legal claim 


upon him.’ ‘ 
These were hard cruel words to hear, 
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| and for some minutes after Mrs. Sutton had 

| left the room Irva sat like ene stunned and be- 

| ‘wildered. 

' “Ohlif Barby were only well that I might 

| question her!” she moaned. 

| But, in her present state, she might as well 
question the blank wall before her. ut 

Having decided to take Barby to New York, 
Mrs. Sutton made immediate preparations to 
that end. ; 

It was arranged that she should take Elsie 
with her; dismissing the rest of the seryants, 
with the exception of a man and his wife who 
were to take charge of the house. 

Nothing was said to Irva as to whether she 
was to go or be left behind, and she asked no 
questions, 

The idea of being separated from Barby was 
very distasteful to her, especially in the painful, 
and perplexing situation in whichshe found her- 
self. she never saw her again, how was this 
mystery to be cleared up? 

Tees clear to Irva that the passive and un- 
questioning obedience that Barby rendered to 
whatever Mrs. Sutton said, or suggested, was 
the effect of the influence of a strong will over 
a mind dulled and weakened by disease. The: 
feeling was strong in her that if she could have 
an interview with her nurse, free from Mrs. 
Sutton’s presence, or Elsie’s, she might be able 
to get hold of some clew that would lead to the 
tT of the riddle that so pained and puzzled. 

er, 

And though she well knew the risk she rai 
in being detected, and how angry Mrs. Sutton 
would at its knowledge, she determined to: 
make the attempt. 

She chose the time when she knew Mrs. Sut- 
ton and Elsie were at the house, and very busy ; 
being careful to take a different direction, when 
she started, from what she usually took in going 
to the cottage. 

This way was considerably longer, but Irva 
walked very swiftly, and was not long in tra- 
versing it. 

Looking through the window, she saw Barby 
sitting in the same place, and almost in the sani: 
position, in which she saw her last, her head 
resting upon a pillow at the back of her chair, 
and her hands folded listlessly in her lap. 

She saw Cynthia in the next room, through 
the open door, who was evidently ‘‘ on guard.” 
As soon as the girl saw Irva, she seized her sun- 
bonnet, and went out by the back way. 

Irva knew where and for what purpose she 
had gone, and it served to quicken her move— 
ments, ; 

“Dear Barby!” 

Irva’s heart beat fast; there certainly was a 
change in the face to which her eyes were lifted 
so earnestly, though it hardly amounted to re- 
cognition. 

‘You know Irva, Barby, don’t you?—your 
baby, your nursling?”’ 

“She is gone—everybody is gone.” 

‘‘Oh! no, Barby, you are wrong} she is here; 
right beside you. Oh! Barby, there is some- 
thing that I want so very, very much to know; 
the secret of my birth, who m nts were’ 
You said you would tell me, if Mrs, Sutton re- 
fused to do so, and she does refuse. Who were 
af Barby 

It was pitiful to see the effort made by ah 
to throw off the torpor that benumbed her fa 
ties. But it was all in vain. 

‘T_T don’t know.” 

‘‘Oh! Barby, you do, you must know! Don’t 
you remember what you told me? Try to re- 
A taie that Tock of lexity, fol 

gain that look o and exity, fol-. 
lowed by one of utter Ropiouase é 

“« T—I can’t remember.” 

“Who was my mother?” 

Just then there came the sound of a quici:. 
hurried step, and a sudden tremor shook ti: 
hand that Irva held closely in hers. 

“She, she is coming!” 

Irva heard that step, and knew well wi .1 10 


portended, but she went on: . 
‘* Who was my father?” . 
The change that came over that impas:ivs 


face was almost startling. ‘ 

She raised her clenched, trembling hand, 

“He was a—a murderer!” 

Irva was too much horrified to heed the form 
that was now standing back of her, too well sat-~ 
isfied with the scene before her to care to inter~ 
rupt it. 

ising, aghast, to her feet, she faltered: 

“A murderer?” é 

your poor mother— 


“Yes, He murdered 
broke her heart!” 


Poor Irva knew only well what this im- 
plied, but Sal as detert ned to “know the 
; rat { 


[echo s 
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“He wronged—betrayed her, then?” 

‘He wronged, betrayed, murdered ker!” 

f Mrs. Sutton now inte geo kh , 
girl! what do 


“Rash, perverse, headstron 
‘ou mean by such conduct? Do you want to 
ti Barby? I forbid you saying another word 
to her!’ 

Irva had no disposition to do this; disappoint- 
ed and heartsick, she turned away, glad to es- 

| eape the cruel eyes that had in them far less an- 

ger than triumph. ‘ 

Mrs. Sutton now turned her attention to Bar- 
by, whose flushed face and dilated eyes indicat- 
Mi the strong excitement under which she was 
laboring. : 

/ Giving her a swallow of something froma 
ass that she held to her lips, she stood by her 
or some minutes, holding one hand firmly in 

hers, and smoothing with soft, caressing touch 
the hair from her temples. j 

It was not long before Barby lay as quetiy. 

_ and as seemingly void of all thought and feeling, 

as when Irva entered. 

On perceiving this, Mrs. Sutton moved toward 

_ the window where Irva sat; a feeling of desola- 

‘tion in et Wilee heart, such as she had never 

experien before. . 

I should be seriously offended with you, 
| Irva, did I not know that your foolish and’ idle 
teas § had wrought its own punishment. So 
all that I will say to you is that I positively for- 
bid your having anything further tosay to Bar- 
by Sa the remainder of her stay here, which 
—fortunately for her—is very short. It is im- 
possible for her ever to recover while she is so 
continually excited and disturbed. If you had 
| the affection that you pretend _to have for her, 

ou wouldn’t do so. Come, I’m going to the 
| ouse, and I want you to go With me. I can’t 
trust you here.” 

, Without replying to this, even by a look, Irva 

went into the next room. 

Mrs. Sutton followed. 

“What are you after?” she inquired, as she 
saw Irva open one of the drawers of the bu- 
reau, 

“YT want my mother’s picture. It is in this 
box. Where is the key?” 

Mrs. Sutton looked into that pale, resolate face 
and then taking the key from the chain aroun 
her neck, handed it to ber. 

Irva unlocked the box, taking the object of 
her search from emeng: the trinkets and keep- 
sakes; then turning the key returned it to Mrs. 
Sutton, saying: ‘ . 

“T have a better right to it than any one.” 

‘‘T have no wish to deprive you of what must 
be so very precious to a daughter’s heart!” 

Stung by the covert sneer in these words, Irva 
turned upon her tormentor. 

“It is precious to me!l—my poor, wronged, 
unhappy mother!” 

LY en your father comes to claim you you 
canshowit tohim. He will need no other proof 
that you are his child.” 

“ Whoever this man may be he is less than no- 
thing tome! He gave to her death, and to me 
shame and sorrow, and, though he may call me 
child, I will never call him father!” 

Mrs. Sutton laughed. ‘ 

“No matter; some day I will send him to 
you.” 


=e 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NEW SCENES AND HOME, 


Arter Mrs. Sutton had gone, as she did the 
following day, a gone silence fell upon the big, 
roomy house, whose inmates were narrowed 
; down to very few. P 
y Stephen went with her, but returned the next 

day, with a message to Irva from. Mrs. Sutton 
that assoon as she got well settled, she would 
send for her. : ; p 
a” The only satisfaction that this promise afford- 
ed Irva sprung from the thought thatshe would 
not be entirely separated from Barby, so but 
- what she would be able to know something as 
to how it was with her. 

At Mrs. Sutton’s request, as he was careful to 
inform her, Stephen remained; making himself 
very much at home, and treated with great de- 
ference by the man and his wife who had 

_ charge of the house. 

| Irva met her own room as much as possible; 
for though Stephen had dropped the air of easy 
_ familiarity so offensive to her at their first ac- 
- quaintance, he invariably sought her society 
' whenever it was wae for bie to do so, 
And, in spite of all his deference, there was an 
indefinable something in his manner that showed 
_ that he considered it hi a thus to seek her, 
and which fretted her all the more that he gave 

her no tangible cause for complaint. 
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One morning, about a week after Mrs. Sut- 
ton’s departure Dig ame handed her a letter. 

It was from Mrs. Sutton, saying that she was 
pecs. located in a house in the suburbs of 

rooklyn, and directing him to bring Irva on to 
her immediately on its reception. : 

Irva was not ill-pleased at this news; for she 
was not only in a state of mind to welcome most 
any change, but anxious as to how it was with 
Barby, of whom the letter made no mention. 

Irva’s simple preparations were soon made. 

So secluded had been her life that, though liv- 
ing within sound of the cars, she had never been 
inside of them; so it was a pleasant novelty to 
her to find herself borne swiftly along past 
farm-houses and through villages toward the 
great metropolis, of whose sights and wonders 
she had read, but never thought to see. 

Stephen watched with amused interest’ the 
hightened color and the innocent joy and won- 
der that looked out of the big brown eyes of the 
young girl beside him, and which were so ab- 
sorbing as to make her quite oblivious of his 
presence, as it wounded his vanity nota little to 
perceive. 

“How lovely she is!” he thought, “ and how 
very unsophisticated! She might fall into worse 
hands than mine.” 

With this thought, by which he sought to 
gloss over the evil designs of his bad heart, 
Stephen addressed himself to his paper. 

It was dusk when the cars rolled into the 
Grand Central Depot. 

As Stephen assisted her out, Irva was so con- 
fused by the noise, bustle, and burrying to and 
fro, that she was glad to accept the arm he of- 
fered her. 

“T thought that perhaps Mrs, Sutton would 
be here to meet us,” he said, looking around. 
‘‘But it is some distance from Brooklyn, and 
she knows that I am perfectly familiar with the 


wa a 

Nodding to one of the many hands stretched 
out to him, Stephen placed his charge in one of 
the long array of carriages that lined the street. 

For some time Irva amused herself by watch- 
ing the crowds of people revealed by the glanc- 
ing lights as she whirled along, but when she 
reached the ferry she grew rac 

The house mentioned in Mrs: Sutton’s letter 
was situated on one of the interminable avenues 
that lead out of Brooklyn, the remote part of 
which was thinly settled. 

“Ts it much further?” said Irva, rousing her- 
self and peering out into the darkness. 

“No; we are very near it now,” was the re- 
assuring reply. ‘‘ Mrs. Sutton selected a house 
in this vicinity in order that she might have a 
quiet place for your poor old nurse.” 

This was very satisfactory to Irva, who began 
to muse on this new phase in Mrs. Sutton’s char- 
acter. When had she before manifested somuch 
regard for the comfort of her humble and help- 
less ne Saar py in fact, for any one? 

She began to think that she must have more 
affection for Barby than she had given her 
credit for. 

At last the carriage stopped, though it was 
only bl Stephen open a gate, through which 
it passed. 

be house was situated in the midst of ample 
apie dotted with trees and shrubbery, the 

im outlines of whose foliage could be seen as 
Irva stepped from the carriage. 

It was a square, substantial-looking building, 
with broad stone steps, on the top of whic 
were huge pillars that supported the porch that 
jutted over the door. 

The front part of it was in darlmess, but from 
a bay-window at the side a bright light was 
gleaming. 

.A servant obeyed the summons of the bell, to 
which Stephen gave an energetic pull, ushering 
them into a cheerful and pleasant room in the 
rear, where they were almost immediately 
joined by a stout, buxom-looking woman, in a 
widow’s cap and with a very subdued and pen- 
sive expression. 

She seemed well known to Stephen, whoshook 
hands with her, introducing her to Irva as Mrs. 
Haverstraw. 

“This is the young lady you were expecting, 
Mrs. Haverstraw; my cousin’s adopted daugh- 
ter, Miss Irva Sutton.” . 

Mrs. Haverstraw smiled very sweetly upon 
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Hudson—I forget its name—to consult some 
hysician there in regard to her poor sick 
riend.” 

Stephen glanced at Irva, whose countenance 
showed disappointment and surprise. 

‘¢ Yes, I remember her speaking of some doc- 
tor up there that she wanted to see. She will 
be back in a day or two.” 

‘“‘Oh, I make no doubt of that, sir. She 
charged me to make you and Miss Sutton as 
comfortable as possible during her absence, 
which I shall take great pleasure in doing. 

‘* Miss Sutton is looking very tired; her room 
is in readiness if she would like to go to it.” 

Miss Sutton would like nothing better; and 
following Mrs. Haverstraw, found herself in a 
large and pleasant room, whose rosewood fur- 
niture, snowy curtains and daintily-draped bed 
gave it a very bright and cheerful aspect. 

After looking around to see if everything was 
as it should be, her conductress said: 

“ Now, if there is anything that you would 
like in particular for your supper, just mention 
it and it shall be got. We 
dinner at six, but [ delayed it to-night, know- 
ing that you would not be here until late.” 

rva was not accustomed to having her wishes 
so carefully consulted, and felt some compunc- 
tion at the involuntary coolness of her manner 
toward one evidently so desirous of contribut- 
ing to her comfort. 

‘Many thanks. Pray do not put yourself out 
in the least; gny thing that you have will be ac- 
ceptable. to y beg that it may be served in 
my room, as ITam very 

‘I suppose Barby— 
of—went_with Mrs. Sutton?” 

Mrs. Haverstraw paused, with her hand on 
the half-open door. 

“Oh, dear, yes! She wouldn’t go without 
her, whatever she did. I never saw such devo- 
tion in all my life, never! Your good mamma 
would never let any one else give her a bit of 
medicine, or take food herself, until she knew 
the poor woman was served. Tt used to almost 
bring tears to my 


e es.” 
There was satkototea: overstrained in this; 


and wearied and depressed in spirits, Irva felt 
relieved when she was left to herself, 5 
The tempting repast brought by the neatly- 
dressed servant was a very substantial one, con- 
sisting of half a broiled chicken, a hot baked 
tato, toast and together with a dainty 
essert of berries and cream. And despite the 


depression uporm her spirits, and the poate Vas 
s 


it was a little strange that Mrs. Sutton should 
have left, almost immediately after summoning 
her to the city, Irva did not feel at all disin- 
clined to break thus pleasantly her Jong fast. 
Then, seating herself by the open window, 
she drew the curtains aside and looked out, 


trying to get some definite idea of her surround- 


in 
But she could see nothing but masses of trees — 
and bushes. If any other dwelling-was near, © 


the heavy foliage of these hid it from view. 
She could not help musing on her sti 
peers: alone, in a great city, far from every- 
and everything she had known. 
Then she bethought herself of Him hy a 
careth for the stranger,” who ‘defends the 


widow and the fatherless,” and a feeling of | 


oes and security took the place of the sad and 
onely thoughts that oppressed her. 


ing a little worn volume from her sachel, é 


Irva read the beautiful psalm: ‘‘ The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want I” / 


en Caemage g herself to the loving care _ 
h Father she had ever ~ 


and guidance of the onl 
known, she laid her h upon her pillow and 
fell asleep, guarded securely from all the evil 
that surrounded her by Him whose eye never 
slumbers, and who is the ‘“‘sure defense of al 
who put their trust in Him.” 


(OHAPTER IX, 
WHAT DID IT MEAN? 


WHEN Irva awoke the next 
by the sun that streamed brightly through the 
half-open shutters that it was late, 


She had scarcely completed her simple toilet — 


when Mrs. Haverstraw tapped at the door. 


“ Good-morning 


is making fresh « ffee, and that your breakfast 

will be ready as scon awh re are. ‘ 
“Tam really asham 

extra trouble, Mis. Haverstraw; but 

much. ister last right than I am'‘accustomed to 

being, and so pac re he : 
“t is no trouble whatever. Mr, Sully took 

an early breakfast, as he had to go over to the 
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city: but he charged mea not to disturb you, but | 


let you sleep as long as you would.” 

Irva followed Mrs. Haverstraw down to the 
breakfast room, whose pleasant aspect was en- 
hanced by the eggs, coffee and hot muffins that 
awaited her. 

Mrs. Haverstraw re-entered the room just as 
irva was rising from the table. 

‘Your mamma left me a very pleasant com- 
mission,” she said, with a smile; “the replen- 
ishing of your wardrobe which I perceive is 
sadly needed. 

‘*Of course your dress is very nice for the 


country, my dear,” added Mrs. Haverstraw, as | 


Irva glanced down with hightened color upon 
the plain, neatly fitting skirt of gray, which 
was her ‘‘ best;” ‘but in the city people dress 
«on differently, you know, very naturally your 


friends are anxious to have you attired in ac- | 
| thought poor Irva, as she looked down upon her | 
| modest garb; feeling the slight, though she cared | 


cordance with your new prospects, and the very 


different society they will bie to you.” 


“Tf you knew me gs well as you think you 
do,” smiled Irva, “you would know that Iam 
but a simple country girl, with no prospects 
~whatever.” 

*“‘T know more than you think!” was the sig- 
nificant response. 

Then, without seeming to notice the startled 
look in Irva’s eyes. Mrs. Haverstraw added: 

‘““Mr. Sully said he would send a carriage to 
take us to the city, and here itis. So run and 
get your hat.” 

‘Irva had no time to make any objections, if 
she had had any to make. Her heart beat fast 
at the thought of riding in that beautiful car- 
riage, drawn bya pair of splendid bays, who 


' stood pawing the ground and arching a | 


necks at the door. 


* 


So interested was she thaf she did not observe 
Sully’s approach until she heard an.ejaculation 


| from Mrs. Haverstraw. Following the direc- | 


| tion of her eyes, she saw him coming toward 
| them, with an eager smile upon his lips. 

Just then a tall, elegantly-dressed Jady, with 

a plain, but very expressive countenance, came 

along from the opposite direction. 

! As soon as she saw Sully she smiled and nod- 
ed, 

Without giving Irva the slightest sign of re- 
| cognition, Sully sprung past them, greeting the 
new-comer with an appearance of great joy. 

After talking with 
| moved along with her in the direction in which 


| she was going, without giving Irva even a look | 
| though they passed so near her that the lady’s | 


| robe brushed her own, 
“Tt is because I am not fashionably dressed,” 


| so little for the source from whence it came. 
Upon looking to see how Mrs. Haverstraw 
| took this, she saw that she was over at the op- 
| posite counter, quite absorbed in the contempla- 
) tion of the goods displayed there. 

On Irva’s joini ‘¢ her she took her arm, going 
in an opposite direction to that which Sully 


took. 

‘*Mr. Sully won’t beable to find us when be 
comes back,” said Irva, innocently. 

‘* He won’t come back.” 

Mrs. Haverstraw surveyed Irva, evidently 
misinterpreting the disturbed look upon her face. 

‘¢ There is nothing that he would like better; 


| so you mustn’t be angry with him.” 


rva smiled. 


“That would be very silly in me. I don’t 


Mrs. Haverstraw drove directly to “ Stew- | mind his going in the least. Only it looked a 


arts,” not only astonishing but alarming poor 
Irva by the extent and variety of her purchases, 


especially as she was led to infer that they were | the circumstances. 


all for her benefit. 

When she began to select the second silk Irva 

felt that she could no longer keep silent. 

**My dear Mrs. Haverstraw, I cannot permit 
ou to i tl anything further for me; you 
ave a ready bought more than I can ever think 

of wearing.” 

‘*What nonsense, child,” said Mrs. Haver- 


have bought nothing that you don’t absolutely 


little odd. 

“Tt might seem so to those unacquainted with 
The lady you saw with him 
is his sister; very notional, and a great invalid. 
She is exceedingly fond of him. In fact, almost 
as jealous of his attentions to any younger lad 
as if she was his wife. He is under considerable 
obligations to her, and so humors her as much 
as possible.” 

** Oh! I thought—” 

Here Irva ones almost ashamed to say 


t, 
** You thought,” laughed Mrs. Haverstraw. 


straw, who was in the best possible humor; ‘‘I | what she had thou 


need, Besides, the expense don’t come out of | 
my pocket.” 

“J know,” persisted Irva; * but there really | 
is no one from whom I have any right to expect 


“You are wrong,” said her companion, in the | 
significant tone she had used once before; ‘ there | 
is one from whom you have the best possible 
right to expect them.” 

A sudden tremor shook Irva’s frame. Did she, | 
could she refer to the father, whom she regard. | 
ed with such strange feelings of mingled ten- 
derness and indignation—tenderness for all that 
the name implied, and indignation at his cruel 
desertion? 

_. Had he repented of his treatment of her and 
her helpless mother, and taken this way to 


Her brain grew busy at the very thought. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Haverstraw was bus 
at the silk counter. Having ordered the cler 
to cut off the requisite number of yards she 
turned to frva. 

‘Goodness me! how pale you are looking! 
Are you so easily used up as this? Come u 
stairs, and look at the hats; and then we will | 


Almost feeling as if she was the heroine of 
some fairy story, lrva seated herself in the ‘ele- 
vator; with difficulty suppressing a shriek as she 
found herself suddenly lifted from the floor, 

Mrs. Haverstraw smiled as she saw Irva’s per- 
turbation. 

**You must learn not to be pe pred at any- 
thing, my dear,” she said, with: the patronizin 
air of one who had seen too much of the worl 
to show any such weakness. 

Sailing up to one of the saleswomen, Mrs. 


Haverstraw demanded to see '‘ sore of her new- | 


est and prettiest hats.” / 

After trying various of the bewildering col- 
lection onto Irva, and: findin’; some fault with 
each, she selected one, a perf>ct marvel of artis- 
tic skill, in the shape of flowers, lece and rib- 


| in you, as you will see. 


“Now be frank, and own that you thought her 
more to him than this.” 

‘Oh! no, I didn’t notice much about the 
lady, except that she had a very nice face. I 
thought that Mr. Sully did not care to notice 
me because of my unfashionable dress.” 

‘““VYou dear, silly child!’ exclaimed Mrs. 


| Haverstraw, in a tone of great relief, ‘it was 


nothing of the sort. You look better in that 
lain dress than his sister does in all her finery. 
ot but what dress will make a great difference 
But come, we will have 
a nice, quiet lunch all by ourselves, and then go 
home.” 

Irva enjoyed her junch very much in the quiet 
and cosey nook selected by Mrs. verstraw 
from among the long row of tables. 

She was just tired enough to make rest plea- 


| sant, just hungry enough to give zest to the 


cream and cakes before her. 
At » short distance was an ‘‘ aquarium” lined 


sported as freely and joyously as in their native 


| element. Above this was a tiny fountain, whose 


soft spray fell in fine drops around, cooling the 


air. 
And as Irva watched the merry groups that 
came and went, the waiters, moving so noise- 


| lessly about, and whose snowy aprons were in 
Pp: 


such strong contrast to their sable faces, she 


| could not but feel that this change to her hith- 


erto quiet and secluded life was a very pleasant 
one. 

Mrs. Haverstraw added a plate of sandwiches 
to Irva’s order, to which she did ample justice, 


; ** topping off,” as she called it, with cheese and 
| app. e-pie. 


I can’t live on such flummery as that,” she 
laughed, glancing at Irva’s dainty fare; “ I want 
something substantial.” + 

The waiter now brought.on two tumblers con- 
taining a colored mixture, in which were straws, 
and to which Mrs. Haverstraw applied herself 
with great gusto. 


bon, and paying for it gave ‘lirectio!-s to have it 
sent with the rest of the Se 

“That is all, I believe,” sail Mrs, Haverstraw, 
consulting her watch. ‘It is most luncb-time. 
Mr. Sully said he would join ‘1s; and we will go 
down-stairs and wait for him!” 


For some minutes Irva sat watching the mov- 


ing panorama of beautifully-dressed ladies that 


swept past her in one steady s:ream. 


“Don’t be afraid of it, child; it won’t hurt 
you,” she'said, as Irva pushed hers back, regard- 
ing it with a look of disfavor. 

‘There is spirit in it?” 

‘‘Only a drop of wine, the merest dash in the 
world. Not enough to hurtafly. Try it, it will 


do you = on 
f un shook her head. 


| 


her a few minutes he | 


with shells and mosses, where gold and silver fish | 


{ «4 rather not. T don’t like it and don’t 


need it.” 
‘“*] don’t like it, either,” said Mrs. Haverstraw, 
who, having disposed of every drop in her own 


glass, now took Irva’s; ‘but my doctor says 1- 


must, that my constitution requires it, and I 
find that it supports me wonderfully.” 


Mrs. Haverstraw certainly manifested very. 


commendable zeal in following her physician’s 
» advice, for she did not rise from the table while 
a drop remained in the glass. 


She was in high spirits and very talkative; 
- entertaining Irva, on their ride home, with a 


glowing description of the sights and gayeties 
of the great city, and which, one by one, were 
| to be unfolded to her wondering eyes. 

| “You are very fortunate, my dear. Stephen 
| is acquainted with everything worth seeing and 
| will be such a delighttul escort. Poor fellow! 
I’m so sorry for his disappointment; he was 
counting so much on lunching with us!” 

This was the first time that Irva had heard 
Mrs. Haverstraw call Mr, Sully by his Christian 
name, 

**You have known Mr. Sully some time?” 


able, kind-hearted, generous creature that you 
see him now. She'll be a happy woman that 
gets him!” 
Irva neither assented or dissented from this. 
Mrs. Haverstraw studied for some moments 
the partly-averted face. 


‘Now, be frank with me, and say if you have: 


| not thought him—well, just a little fast?” 


Irva colored. She had felt a sort of repug- — 


nance to Stephen at their first acquaintance— 
though it had sensibly lessened of late—but had 
never thought of putting it in that form. 


“‘T don’t flatter myself that my opinion of — 


Mr. Sully is of much consequence.” 
“You are wrong. I, for one, would feel very 
sorry to have you think ill of him.” 
‘But I don’t! It would be very ungrateful 
| of me to think ill of one who has done me so 
many kindnesses, and never any harm.” 
| Mrs. Haverstraw studied Irva’s face again, as 


though a little doubtful as to the ground on 


which she stood. ‘ 

“Mr. Sully belongs to a very wealthy family, 
and has always been in receipt of a large in- 
come. As amatter of course, his life has been 

| a very gay one; but he is one of the most moral 

| young men I ever knew!” 

| Mrs. Haverstraw made this assertion with an 

| energy of look and tone that defied contradic- 
ti < 


on, 

‘“*T am glad to hear it.” 

Irva said this with an air of weariness, as 
though she did not care to pursue the subject 
further. She was not particularly interested in 
Stephen’s merits or demerits, and just now her 
mind was full of other and more pleasant 
thoughts. : ‘ 

They were now nearly home, which was in 
the outskirts of the city, and leaning back in the 
carriage, Irva iooked out upon the beautiful 
grounds and residences by which they were 
passing. Bi . 

‘‘Perhaps my father is living near me,” she 
mused, ‘in one of these houses.” 

Various were the lights and shadows that flit- 
ted across Irva’s face as she pursued this train 
of thought. 

Mrs. Haverstraw watched them with wonder- 
ing interest. 

‘A penny for your thoughts, my dear!” 

Irva looked at the questioner fora moment. 
| She felt, instinctively, that hers was not a na- 
ture tosympathize with all that her ardent ima- 
gination had pictured. But there was a question 
that had often been upon the tip of her tongue 
during the day, and now she uttered it. 

“IT was thinking of what you said this morn- 
ing, that you knew more of me than I thought. 
| What did you mean by it?” 

Mrs, Haverstraw looked puzzled. She did not 
consider it prudent, at this stage of affairs, te 
tell Irva exactly what she did mean, nor did she 
want to relinquish the hold that she perceived 
her supposed knowledge—of whatever nature if 
| might be—had on her mind. 
So she shook her head, mysteriously. 

““T am not at liberty to tell you, just now; 
when the proper time comes, you shall know. 
You would not want me to betray any confi- 
dence placed in me?” 

‘¢*Not for worlds!” was the earnest response. 

| ‘* IT will not ask another question.” aoe 

“F can tell you this much,” a reomee Mrs. 

iss ¢ 16018 


Haverstraw, ng with emp 


something that will make you consider yourself 


a very fortunate girl,” 
hens eyes grew very bright. 


“said I would ask no more questions, and I oy 


‘““Bver since he was a boy; in fact, we were ~ 
children together; and always the same honor- 


rs“ 84 
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will keep my word; but I can have my own 
thoughts.” 

The impulse was strong upon Mrs. Haver- 
Straw to ask what these thoughts were, but she 

_ feared, if she did, that she would have to be 

More communicative than she cared to be. 

rva was glad to find herself alone in her own 
room, in order that she might give herself up to 
the happy thoughts that filled her heart. 

he imagination is so vivid at that age that it 
takes very little to kindle it; and out of the 
meager material furnished her, poor Irva began 
to build very beautiful castles. 

Not only Mrs. Haverstraw’s hints, but her 
sudden summons to the city, Mrs. Sutton’s mys- 
terious departure, the costly presents lavished 
Upon her, so different from anything she had 
ever known, all combined to arouse and con- 
Ben, the new hopes that had sprung up in her 

eart. 


From her earliest childhood, Irva had been 
Prone to strange and tender imaginings con- 
cerning the father she had never seen, and of 
Whose name she was now in ignorance, and this 
interest had been strengthened by words drop- 
Ped, from time to time, by Barby, whose very 
refusal to satisfy her curiosity served only to 
enhaxce it. She often spoke of Mr. Sutton, but 
never as though he wasanything to her. 

va had someway conceived the idea that 
her father was a former husband of her mother 


. ‘Some day you shall know who your father 
“A say. ‘And high as he holds his 
head, he shall not be ashamed of my pretty 
nurslin si 
Irva had never doubted but what she should 
Some day find him, and that he would be worthy 
of all the love she was hoarding up in her heart 
for him, 
True, Barby’s words at their last interview 
had cruelly ‘dispelled this illusion; but the 
onger she reflected upon her condition of mind, 
at the time, the less credence did she give to them. 
moe time to love” had not come. No real- 
1 ion of anything more tender than a father’s 
Ove had flushed her cheek, or stirred her maid- 
re 5 
nd as she bowed her young head in prayer, 
she besought that He, eho. brings mighty 
things to pass,” would cause the realization of 
this, the first and dearest wish of her heart. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HIDDEN SNARE. 


WuHeEn Irva came down stairs the next morn- 
ing, she found the various purchases of the day 
‘efore strewed over the sofa and table, and 
“a Haverstraw in a perfect ecstasy of admira- 
on, 

Irva had manifested so much indifference, 
_ and even reluctance at this outlay, that Mrs. 

averstraw was most agreeably surprised at 
the almost childish interest and delight with 
_ Which she surveyed the beautiful and costly 

fabrics, 

To that lddy’s assertion that ‘they must be 
made by a fashionable modiste, and in the most 

ashionable manner,” Irva assented; and the 

greater part of the remainder of the week was 

Spent in the selection of trimmings and designs, 
fitting ” and “‘ trying on” that is entailed. 

The love of the beautiful is inherent in wo- 
Man's nature, and Irva took a genuine delight 
TM seeing the beautiful silks, laces and trnstins 
fashioned into still more beautiful garments. 

bat these were a father’s gifts, to which. she 
had the most sacred right, she never permitted 
erself to doubt. 
‘He wants to make sure that I shall not 
Shame his name and station,” she thought. 

And she felt that she could not show her love 
ie gratitude more than by making the most of 
tne Opportunities and adornments lavished so 

reely upon her. 
rs. Haverstraw watched with interest this 
net phase to her character. 
a he don’t care two straws for Stephen,” 
‘ as her inward reflection; “but, in spite of all 
ad pares ar and notions, she is fond of 
ess and ation, end that is almost as 
Strong a passion,” 
yo the following Sunday, Stephen made hfs 
as se vt ir, Haverstraw 6; pow that 
F m the sofa, r ing a nove 

ras i is Miss trvar® 
n her way to church, I saw her going out 
the front wa abo se 
bios oe about ten minu w 
Prayer-book in her hand,” een ae 
1 Soong ound it! I One I had got along a little 


4 


‘*Tt wouldn’t have made the slightest differ- 
ence if you had; she would have gone to church, 
in spite of you, or any other man, She’s a per- 
fect little Puritan! I don’t believe she’d omit 
her morning and evening devotions for the 
wealth of a kingdom,” 

Stephen shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t see where she got such notions; not 
from Lucia Sutton, that’s certain.” 

“From what I know of that person, I should 
say not, most fociaeaty But then, you must 
remember that she has been left almost exclu- 
sively to the care and society of her nurse; 
Lucia said as much herself. Do you know, 
Stephen, I think there is something very mys- 
terious in the care and attention she bestows on 
thatold woman? She can’t make me believe 
that she hasn’t some object in it; I know her 
too well. During all the time she was here, she 
never allowed me to ners to Barby unless she 
was present. It’s my belief that the old woman 
poet something that Lucia is afraid she'll 

‘* To tell the truth, Nellie, I don’t care what 
her object is, solong asI get mine. It strikes 
me that I am making very slow progress.” 

“Take my advice and go to church this morn- 
ing, and make her think it to be your invariable 
practice. It will make amore favorable im- 
pression on her than anything you could do.” 

‘“‘Do you thinkso? It would be a pretty hard 
role for me to play, Ifancy. The fact is, it’s so 
long since I’ve seen the inside of a church thatI 
shouldn’t know how to behave. I have a mind 
to try it, though. T'll have a walk home with 
ast at all events.” What church did she go 

“The one on the corner, four blocks below.” 

Stephen seized his hat, and was off. 

Services had commenced when he reached the 
church; and for the first time in years he lis- 
tened to the voice of prayer as it proceeded 
from the lips of a venerable, white-haired man, 

whose tremulous tones were full of feeling and 
fervor. 

Had it been a theater, gambling-saloon, or, in 
fact, anything else, Stephen would have been 
perfectly at home, but as it was, no fish out of 
water was more completely out of his element 
than he, as he tiptoed himself into one of the 
pews near the door. 

“* At Rome do as the Romans do,” he sneered, 
as he bent his unaccustomed knee upon the 
cushion. 

He contrived to take asly look around the 
church through his fingers, as he knelt, for which 
he was duly rewarded. - 

There, a few pews in front of him, was his di- 
vinity, entirely unconscious that she was in the 
presence of any one but Him, to whom her heart 
was ascending in such fervent prayer. 

There was a rapt look upon the young face 
that reminded him of some heads of Raphael 
that he had seen in an old church in Romie, 

But all that freshness and innocence aroused 
no feeling of reverence in the heart of the man 
who sat drinking in its beauty of outline and 


coloring as he would a draught of wine, 


He admired them, indeed, but it is only as 
some admire flowers; inhaling their fragrance 
for a moment, and then trampling them be- 
neath their fee 

Stephen thought, or affected to think, the 
majority of those who professed rejigion to be 
hypocrites, who wore it as a mask, and the rest 
fools. Anidea by no means uncommon with 
those of his ilk. 

““She’s sincere, whatever else she is,” he 
thought, as he watched the devout manner with 
which she went es tne service. ‘ But 
saint or sinner, itis all thesameto me. I’m not 
sure but her saintship gives hera new charm; it 
certainly adds the zest of novelty.” 

Just across the aisle from Irva were two youn 


men, the elder and taller of whom often found. 


his eyes wandering over to where she sat. 

‘How strangely familiar that face looks to 
me!” he thought. ‘I have, surely, seen it be- 
fore, though I can’t remember where.” 

When the service was ended Stephen lingered 
by the door, joining Irva as she came out, 

The two men, before alluded to, were some 
distance back. 

‘“ Look!” said the elder one, “isn’t that cousin 
Steve?” 

‘* Where?” 


“‘ He’s gone, now,” said the first ison ina dependent. Yet she was so resign 
alm 


disappointed tone. ‘‘ But I could 
that it was Steve, or his apparition.” 
“You may rest confident that it was his ap- 


| 


‘By the way, Dick, did you see that sweet 
piece of dimity on the other side of us? You 
needn’t say you didn’t, for I saw you looking 
over there. By Jove, but I would have given 
something to have seen those long lashes lifted 
long enough for me to see what color the eyes 
were. She —— them so provokingly bent upon 
her prayer-book.” 

“Very possibly she saw something there that 
intaneeted her,” said Dick, a little dryly, the 
words and tones of his companion jarring upoi 
his feelings, he could not have told why, if lx 
had tried. 

But to return to Stephen and Irva. 

The color deepened in the cheeks of Irva as 
Stephen joined her; whether from surprise or 
pleasure he could not tell, though his vanity 
whispered the latter. 

Desirous that she should think their meeting 
by accident, he said: 

“How fortunate! Thismust be given me asa 
reward ‘for being good,’ asthe children say, and 
going to church. 

Be Peoukd rather hope that Mr. Sully found 
his reward in the feelings that drew him thith- 
er,” was the softly-spoken reply. 

‘: “So I have,” was Stephen’s sneering reflec- 
on, 

Then aloud: 

“Very true. But it seems Iam to have two 
rewards; one entirely unexpected.” 

He then began to praise the sermon, the text 
of which he had contrived to remember, skill- 
fully turning the conversation on the religious 
topics of the day, of which he had gained a cur- 
sory knowledge a the png 

e spoke of various benevolent schemes, of the 
efforts being put forth to disseminate religious 
instruction among the masses; appealing to, and 
deferring to her opinion with a delicate flattery 
far more dangerous to a nature like Irva’s than 
the most glowing praise of her personal charnis. 

The surprise that she first felt deepened into 
genuine interest as he proceeded; an interest 
that was plainly visible in the large brown veyer 
that so often sought his, and which evin a 
simple faith in all that he told her that amused 
as well as interested him. 

“T am glad that you feel so,” she said, as they 
ascended the steps. “I didn’t know that you 
cared about such things.” 

He was rewarded for his “ good, oody talk” 
as he privately termed it to . Haverstraw, 
by Irva’s consenting to take a quiet drive with 


him out to the park, a little contrary to her — 


principles, which were rather strict in such mat- 
te 


rs. 

Mrs. Haverstraw went with them, but she 
took her novel with her, and ensconcing herself 
in the further corner of the roomy carriage, 
seemed to have neither eyes nor thoughts for 
ae g else. 

his arrangement suited Stephen very well; 
but he was careful ‘o take no apparent advan- 
tage of it. Though eg a to render her every 
attention she required, had she been a princess 
of the blood royal, and he one of her train, he 
om not have treated her with more deference 
and respect. 


Satistied with the progress he was making, he : 
so close beside her; 


was content with sittin 
watching the lights and shadows that flit 
across her face as she talked, which she did with 
more freedom and confidence than she had ever 
evinced before. 

Mindful of thé impression he had made, and 
anxious to deepen it, Stephen let the conversa- 
tion insensibly drift into a channel suitable to 
the sacredness of the day and the estimation in 


which he knew his fair companion regarded it. 
He led Irva to talk of her childhood, and her 
old nurse, with whom it was principally spent, 


and whose teachings and example had done so 
much to mold her character; partly because he 
knew it was a pleasant topic to her, and partly 
because there were some things he was anxious 
to ascertain. : 

“This ia igh of us must not only be a 
very excellent pers ut greatly superior in 
education and relthesinall to atone in her walk 
of life?” 

“She is, indeed,” responded Irva. “ I’ve of- 
ten thought she must have once occupied a very 
different station. When I remember some 
things she said I am quite sure of it. Poor 
nurse! hers was asad fate; blind, helpless and 
and pa- 


ost swear tient; I don’t think I ever heard a murmuring 


word from her lips.” 
“‘ Did she never tell you anything about her- 


parition, then,” laughed his companion. ‘That | self or family?” 


exemplary cousin of yours is more noted for his 
attendance upon races, and other kindred follies, 
than any such place as this. Besides, what would 
bring him off out here?’ 


‘No; she always seemed averse to talking 


about her past life. Al her allusions to it were 


eo a she was not thinking, as it 


| seemed. 
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Stephen now begam to tell Irva something of 
his own early life, méntioning incidents in his 
boyhood—imany of them the product of his own 


invention, and the whole Sceiened to give the | 


impression that all the sins and follies of which 
he had been guilty were mainly the result of 
the wrong influences and training to which he 
thad been subjected. 
__. Encouraged by the interest with which Irva 
-tistened, he bewailed the lost time and opportu- 
mities of his youth. 


** Not that I’ve done anything bad,” he hasten- | 


ed to explain, as Irva opened her eyes a little at 
‘the depth of his contrition, ‘‘ but sp little good, 
you know. : 

“Tn fact,” he added, with a deep sigh, ‘‘I 

“find myself so different, every way, from what 
2 ought to be, at my age, that I am almost in 
espair! 

‘Shere was something in all this that appealed 
“strongly to Irva’s warm, sympathetic heart, too 
simple and inexperienced to detect the hollow- 
ness and insincerity of these professions, and she 
felt called upon to respond with words of hope 
and encouragement; words received by Stephen 
with outward humility and thankfulness, but 
with an inward amusement that would have as- 

-tonished and provoked Irva not a little had she 
known it. 

There was something delightful to this man 
of the world, so versed in all its follies and sinful 

leasures that they palled upon his senses, to 

ok into those eyes, that mirrored forth so 
clearly the innocence, whose Eden he so burn- 
ed to destroy. 

The sympathies he had enlisted had clouded 
her perceptions, and he saw, with fiendish Joy, 
the influence he was gaining over that confiding 
and credulous heart. 

He had no thought of the invisible barriers 
between her soul and his, nor yet of the an- 
gelic influences at work to defeat his hellish 
plot. He scouted at the very idea of an over- 
ruling Power, the sure defense of all who:com- 
mit their ways to Him. , 

Yet well did this man know if the Lee 

ut the 


faintest glimpse of all that he was, she would 
shrink from him, with horror and loathing. — 

So he. covered it carefully from her view; 
deadening by the incense of flattery and ad- 
ulation the pure instincts that are. woman’s 
surest safeguard and guide, 

“T have to thank you for a very pleasant 
day,” whispered Stephen, as he assisted her 
from the carriage; ‘‘one which will not soon 
be forgotten. My mother was a fashionable 
-woman, who cared for nothing but dress and 
display, and her daughter followed in her foot- 
steps. Had I been so fortunate as to havea 
sister like you I should be a different man from 
what Iam.” 

Poor Irva! the tempter bad found the vulner- 
able part of her armor, 

She regarded the compliments that Stephen 
had lavished upon her personal beauty as some- 
thing he-would have paid to any pretty wo- 
man for whom he had a passing fancy. 

He might haverhapsodized by the hour on 
the beauty of her eyes or complexion without 

roducing any other effect save annoyance. 
Bhe did not value herself cn these things; and 
nothing vexed her more than to discover that 
she was valued chiefly for the external beauty 
that she could not but know she Pergien ve 
_ Thoroughly imbued with the delight of 
being of use, the thought that she had been 
able to influence to good aman of Stephen’s 
years and experience, contained a subtile and 
delicious flattery that she.was unable to resist, 

With this was mingled some compunction, 

“Poor fellow!” she thought. ‘‘I fear I have 
judged him too hardly. _ There really is a great 
Neal of good in him. I declare! it was really 

isiful to hear him talk about his neglected boy- 
hand-ohealecteds in i th. I 


spite of all his weal 
rience had not sougat Irva that no help 
come through her. That by that strange 

rversion, by which good is 
turned into evil and a blessing to a curse, all 
that was pure, sweet and womanly in her only 
served to arouse to a still greater intensity the 
evil of that dark and evil nature, whose depths 
she could not fathom. 

Poor foolish child! she needed help herself, 
Trouble was thickening about her; snares were 
weaving around her engl feet, all the more 

“a ge because of the flowers that covered 
them, — 


Ex 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN WHICH STEPHEN SHOWS HIS HAND. 


THE days that followed were very busy and 
| happy ones to Irva, almost too busy for 
, have time to think. 

| Stephen took her to all the sights of the city; 
, to the Park, to Greenwood, to art galleries an 

| various places of amusement. _ There was never 
a day that they did not go somewhere, and sel- 
; dom an evening. . 

Mrs., 
them; Irva took care to have it understood that 
she expected this, and Stephen did not feel so 
sure of his ground as to think it prudent to run 
counter to her wishes in’a point like this, But 
that lady was very discreet, and contrived to 
make, her presence as little pepsi as geet 
she being conveniently blind and deaf to much 
that was ing around her. * 

The distrust that Irva had felt and evinced for 
Stephen had melted away beneath the gentle de- 
ference of his manner and the fair outside view 
he presented. She no penger avoided him, or 
treated him with reserve when they met. She 
laughed and chatted with him, expressing her 
opinions with girlish frankness on all that she 
saw and heard. 

But there was something in this very frank- 
ness that annoyed Stephen; the unreservedness 
with which she showed him her whole heart let 
him see ‘that he held no special place there. 

In spite of the innocent freedom of her man- 
ner, thére was a point beyond which he dared 
not go, He was shrewd enough to see that the 
privileges accorded him were based upon her 
unconsciousness of evil, not her toleration of it; 
that if her suspicions were once aroused, he 
could deceive her no more. He knew that Irva 
had a character and mental caliber beyond her 
years, and that he had a resolute, clear-sighted 
woman to deal with, if she were once aroused 
to the danger of her position and knowledge of 
his true character. 

Itis safe to say that Stephen did not find the 
restraints he was forced to put upon himself 
ve. easy or palatable. What he called love, 
aud which was, perhaps, as near an approach to 
it as he was capable of, had grown stronger da: 
by day. It partook of the selfishness and self- 
will that were inherent in the man, but it was 
genuine inits quality, and stronger in its de- 
gree than anything he had ever before experi- 
enced in his life. 

In the meantime, Mrs, Haverstraw had had a 
letter from Mrs, Sutton, stating that Barby was 
so much improved by the treatment she was 
having that she should remain where she was 
for the present, 

She made no allusion to Irya, vit to hope 
that she was well and enjoying herself, 

Irva had by no means forgotten the romance 
woven by her busy brain; she had added man. 
a serge to it from time to time, though it 
must be owned it was from material that a less 
active imagination could have made little use 


of. 

One thing she specially noted, that she rarel 
expressed a wish or iration for any article 
of personal adornment in the presence of Mrs, 
Haverstraw, but she found it on her bed or 
table soon after. That that lady was in com- 
munication with some friend of hers, whose 
ability was equal to his love, was clear to her. 

And who should this be but the father she so 
yearned to see—and that Barby had often said 
would one day claim her? j 

How long was she to be banished from his 

resence? when would she be able to tell him 
hat all the costly gifts he lavished upon her 
were npn eer to his love? 

One day. 

hires on her dressing-table—the very one she 

ad admired so much at Tiffany’s only the day 
before. She recognized it as soon as she opened 
the velvet-lined case where it lay. 7 

As she stood looking at it, lost in surprise and 
admiration, Mrs. Haverstraw entered. 

She smiled as she saw what Irva was holding 
in her hand. 

“He who gave you that and all your other 
beautiful presents, is bélow, waiting to see 

ou.’ 


Pale, almost breathless with suspense, Irva 
turned toward the speaker. 

‘*Oh! tell me! is it he, my—” 

“T didn’t come to answer any questions, 
child,” interrupted Mrs. Haverstraw with an 
impatient gesture, ‘but to help you dress. I 
want you to look as charming as possible. 
Where is that new silk?” 

Bewildered by the thoughts and conjectures 
that filled her mind, Irva submitted - passively 
| to the hands that arraved her in one of the 


Haverstraw generally accompanied. | 


‘a found a beautiful set of sap- 
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' low to reveal the symme 
er to | 


' the pin belonging to 


| rose and fell with 
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handsomest of her dressés. It was one of those 
rich brown silks, with a glint of gold in it, very 
heavy and lustrous, with the corsage sufficiently 

and exceeding fair- 
ness of the neck and shoulders. 

Around these she drew a bertha of soft, 
creamy lace, fastening it at the throat with 
e sapphire set on the 
table, whose azure light trembled as the bosom 
oughts too big for utter- 
ance. 

Clasping the bracelets-around the arms, Mrs. 
Haverstraw led Irva in triumph to the mirror. 

There was a wistful, beseeching expression in 
the eyes that looked out upon her. 

No feeling of vanity stirred her heart, as she 
saw how fair and sweet that vision was* only 
this thought was there: 

“Will my father love me?” 

There came a tap at the door. 

“There is a gentleman in the parlor waiting 
to see Miss Sutton.” 

Mrs. Haverstraw smiled. 

“He is getting impatient, and no wonder. 
Come.” 

Like one in a dream, from which she feared to 
waken, Irva descended the stuirs. 

Mrs. Haverstraw followed close behind. 

* Remember!” she whispered, “ that he who 
is waiting to see you, is the best. and truest 


'friend you have, and receive him as he de- 


serves. 
Irva stood for a moment with her hand on the 


knob of the door, trying to still the throbbing | 


pp sheng beat almost to suffocation, and then 
went in. 

It was growing dusk. At the further end of 
the long drawing-room, she saw the dim outline 
of a man whose face was turned from her. 

Attracted by the soft rustle of her trailing 
robes, he advanced eagerly toward her; paus- 
ing when within a few feet of her, as if check- 
ed by something he saw in the eyes, and which 
were fixed upon him with such a look of surprise 
and disappointment. 

“Fairest of women! how can I sufficiently 
thank you for this frank and promt acceptance 
of my gift, and all the delightful hopes to which 
it gives rise?” 

© blood suddenly receded from Irva’s face; 
glancing around the room, she looked into Ste- 
phen’s face, as if but dimly comprehending his 
meaning. 

“ Your—gift?” 

“Yes, mine. May I not hope your wearing 
of it to be’a favorable Wagiby iif regard to the 
far more precious gift that [have come to ask 
our hands?” 
he tone in which this was spoken was very 
tender and seductive, but it was. quite thrown 
away upon Irva, Indeed, it is doubtful as to 
whether her mind took in any but one point, 
the one that alone interested her. 

* Am I to understand, Mr. Sully, that not only 
this, but all the gifts I have had, and which I 
supposed were from—” 

ere Irva’s feelings overpowered her, and her 
voice choked, ~ 

£7 Bie mean to tell me, sir,” she resumed, 
**that all I have received during the six weeks 
I have been here, to be from you ?’ 

‘They certainly were,” returned. Stephen, 
not a little piqued at Irva’s tone and manner. 
‘© Who did you suppose they were from?” 

“From him, who alone has any right to give 
me such—my father.” ~ 

“ Your father !” 

As Stephen looked at Irva, from whose eyes 
the tears of disappointment and mortification 
were falling fast, he realized, as he never had 
before, not only how far she was from him, but 
from all that he would gladly make her. 

Not all his arts and blandishments could call 
forth the slightest approach to any sympathy 
with the passion that had taken such strong and 
complete possession of him, She had been 
dreaming, not of a lover, but a father’s love! 

To do Stephen justice, the surprise he mani- 
fested at this discovery was genuine; he had no 
idea of the suppositions and illusions with which 


at 


Pope Irva had been deluding herself. The 
freedom and matter-of-fact way with which she 
received his presents, had led him to infer, of 


late, that she suppo they were from Mrs. 

Sutton; and he fancied that the time had come 

when he could mpely disabuse her of the idea. 
He was so puzzl 

as to hardly know what to do or say, a thing 

very unusual with bim, 

‘This is a very unfortunate mistake, but you 


must not blame me for it, I supposed there 
ae on your 


was, at least, a tacit understan 
as to how it was.” 
The color came back to Irva’s cheeks. 


and startled at the resulé — 


’ 


re Aaa by a wm —- <s, . 


Ne 


“T don’t know why you should ose any-=' 
thing of the sort, Mr. Sully. What right foot 
You to give, or I to accept them?” f 

_ The best of all ase ne which m 
Sives—a love that I never before felt 
man!” ‘ 

Irva looked at the speaker: 

¥or the first time Stephen let his Iong sup- 
pressed feelings find expression in the <> that 
met her own, and the revelation it gave her was 
as unexpected as unwelcome. 

_ She knew that Stephen liked and admired her, 
out he,had been so guarded that any such feel- 
f ing as this she had never dreamed of. From 
words dropped by him, as well as Mrs. Haver- 
; straw, she judged his family to be too high to 
| 


love 
or Wwo- 


admit of his marrying a portionless, nameless 
girl, and that he would offer anything less it 
never entered her innocent heart to conceive. 
‘“©You don’t know what you are saying.” 
“T know that I love you, Irva; so madly, so 
entirely, that there is room for ne other thought 
| in my heart!” ' 
| “‘T am sorry.” 
‘“Why are you sorry?” 
‘‘T think any true woman must feel sorry 
. have a love proffered her that she:cannot re- 
urn, 
‘But you don’t know that—how can you? 
‘You are so innocent and inexperienced that you 


| don’t know the capabilities of your own nature. . 


. You will love me, in time; I will: be so true, so 
devoted, that you cannot help it!” 

p “Tf loye were a mere effort of the will, it 
might beso. No, Mr. Sully, you are too good, 
you have been too kind to me, in many ways, 
for me to deceive you in so essential a point as 
this. Ican never love you as I ought to love 
my husband.” 

tt was well for Stephen that the obscure light 
partially hid his face from view. 

There was an indescribable change in his 
voice as he said: 

“Tam not good. I donot claim to be worthy 
of you—there are few men that are. But Ido 
claim to love you. Only trust yourself, to me, 
Irva, and I will make you happy, if it is in the 
power of mortal man to do it! Just think, my 
dear girl, what you are rejecting, not only a 
heart devoted to you, but all the ease and lux- 
ury that wealth can give. And then,-what will 


People think? 
‘* What will people think?” 


‘““Yes, what will they think? You came to 
the city with me; you 
nished house, of which Iam known to hold the 
lease—for, at Mrs. Sutton’s request, 1 took it off 
her hands. You have been seen daily in my 
company. You are too unsophisticated to 

. know, Irva, how very censorious the world:is.” 
irva turned her flashing eyes upon thespeaker. 

‘* You knew!” 

“Of course, I knew. But, good heavens!:do 

you think I would have’ let you compromise 
‘yourself thus, had I supposed, for one moment, 
that you did not understand my intentions, and 
approve them?’ z 

“‘T will leave the house to-morrow morning!” 
cried Irva, rear HE her seat, “I would 
never have come known things to be as 
you have stated!” art 2 

“Where will you got Don’t act hastily in 
the matter, You have no idea what a hard 
world this isto a girl brought up as you have 
been, and with neither friends, influence nor 
money. I forgot to tell you that I wrote to 
Mrs. Sutton in° regard to my love for yous I 
received a reply this morning, incl:sing a letter 
to you. I beg that you will read it before de- 


bag orci me.” P 

Lighting the gas, Stephen placed a chair for 
Irya near it, and then withdrew to’ a window, 
where he stood arranging the folds of the cur- 
tain, but pen w ia | watching her face as she 
broke the seal of her letter and made herself 
mistress of its contents. 

It looked so pale and troubled before—it was 
pitiful. to see the change half an hour had 
wrought—that there was no perceptible altera- 
tion in it. ' : ; 

Letting it fall into her lap, she sat for some 
moments with her hand over her eyes. 

Then rising, she turned toward him, 

‘*T must have time to think this over, 
much can I have?” 

‘“ As much as you like. .Only don’t keep me 
long in suspense,” 

‘*T will let you know to-morrow evening, at 
this hour.” 

os Irva. ” 

Irva turned her head, as she stood upon the 
een powt t t the good d by 

. ‘Don’t forge e ou may do me, 
- consenting to share my pho No other woman 


How 


ass <> 


ve been living in a fur-: 


ia 4 
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me as you.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 

Inva maze. of doubts, fears. and conjectures, 
now thinking she would do this, and now that, 
the long day wore to a close. 

It wanted only half an hour of the time of 
Stephen’s coming. 


rs: Hayerstraw,.who had. been with her | 


nearly an hour, warning, coaxing, and expostu- 
lating, was gone, and she was alone. 

Taking up Mrs. Sutton’s letter, she re-read it 
and looking over her shoulder, let us see what 
it contains. 

It was as follows: 


“Dear Inva:—Stephen’s letter, confessing the 
nature of his feelings for you, was a great relief to 
me. Ihave worried about you a great deal, lately. 
As Tam unable to ave oua home, or do anything 
more for you, I really didn’t know what was going 
to become of you. ; 

“T did not think if best ‘to tell you your father’s 
name, as itmight make trouble, and could do you 
no possible good, but: under the circumstances I felt 
ig in making a direct appeal to him in your 

ehalf, to which he has not deigned even to reply. 
So you see there is no hope on that score. 

“But you need not care for that, now; Stephen 
will prods for you better than he, who probably 
thinks that he has enough to provide for already. 

“You ought to consider yourself a very fortunate 
girl to have such an offer as this. I hope you won't 

e so foolish as to reject it. If you do, you will have 
your own way to pee e in the world, and a hard way 
you will find it. 

“T leave here on the next train. Do not know 
where I shall be for several months, at least, as I in- 
tend to travel. 

“You need have no anxiety concerning Barby, 
who remains much the same, as I shall make her 
my special care. Yours truly, 7 

“vets Surron.’’ 


Irva had wept many tears over the destruc- | 
tion. of -her beautiful dreams, and which had | 


seemed so|real to her, but there were no tears in 
her eyes now, but a hard, bitter look, that had 


} never been there before, 


Her heart rebelled fiercely at the fate assigned 
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‘ever had, or could have, so much influence over 


| 
b 


Standing in the shadow of the bay-window, 
Stephen watched anxiously the partly-averted 
face. 

“Very favorably. I think I should like to go 
abroad. And I don’t care how quiet the wea- 
ding is.” 

“Thank you a. thousand times, my darling!” 
was the rapturous response. _‘‘ Then it is all 
settled. A stedmer leaves in three days, whose 
captain is a personal friend of mine. [ will en- 
gage a passage for us in it to-morrow. You 
will need only a potent de) BOY LAD Se 
you require can be got much more to your g 
on the other side. 

* And now!” 

Irva submitted passively to the embrace that 
followed these words, shivering a little as his 
lips touched hers. 

Then she disengaged herself, moying a. little 
way. from him. ° 

“You must excuse me now. I did not sleep 
much, last night, and am very tired.” 

With fhe exultation that filled Stephen’s 
heart at the success that seemed likely to crown 
his efforts, was mingled a dissatisfaction that 
amounted to anger when he remembered the Jan- 
guage used by Irva in giving her consent. . The 
indifference she manifested was a sore wound to 
his vanity; and there were times when he hard- 

y knew whether he loved or hated her most. 
There was a curious mixture of both in his feel 


ings, that.augured ill for the unsuspecting gir, ' 


if she fell into the trap laid for her. 
' ‘“ When I get matters into my own hands,” he 
muttered, as he passed down the steps, ‘‘my 
lady will. alter a little:, Unless I am 
AC iti she won’t hold her head quite so 

igh. 

rs, Haverstraw received the intelligénce cf 
Irva’s decision—to which she had contributed by 
every argument in her power—with a profusion 
of congratulations. that wearied. far more ‘than 
they pleased the recipient. 

“One would almost think it was you that was 
going to be married,” she said, in an irritated 


her, the hard.and stern realities of a life so .dif- | tonethat.Mrs. Haverstraw had never heard front 


ferent from the one she had pictured. . 

That. life of ease and luxury, its giddy round 
of pleasures, had had an enervating effect upon 
her, making more gloomy: and repelling what 
she knew must be hersif she rejected the hand 
held out to. her. 

As she sat thus, making fainter and fainter 
resistance against the temptation that assailed 
her, come one rapped at the door, with a mes- 
sage, whose 
reached her. i - 

Irva paused a moment in front of the micror; 


purport she knew before the words } refu 


her before. ‘‘I almost wish it was. It seems 


to. bé the general opinion that there is nothiajr — 


else left for me to do; and, that is all [have tw 


ere were few points of sympathy between 


bap ane it.” 


Irva and Mrs. Haverstraw, 
she feel her complete isolation from all compan - 
ionship with her own sex, that it was with 
feeling of disappointment that she received he” 

aa to be the companion of her voyage... 
“You will have to have a maid, of course,” 


said that lady; ‘‘and I know of one that wit 


wondering if it could be the same face, that | just suitjyou.” 


looked out upon her the evening before, it wore 
such a different aspect, 

As if fearing that her resolution might falter, 
she went quickly down the stairs, almost start- 


ling Stephen by her sudden appearance, es- 


pecially when he looked into her face. 


She went up directly to him, and holding out } that had always. interested Irva. 


her hand, said: ’ 
™ Mr, Sully, I don’t love you. I don’t think I 
ever shall—not in the way you loveme. But I 


you care to take me—you can,” 
Stephen started to his feet. 
“Do I care to take i darling—” 

ard; 1 i 


I have not finished yet. 


continue todoso. This sort of life must cease. 


If you want me, you must take me now.” 


bt Per | You say I | worthy girl, and Iam goi 
have already compromised myself; I will not | thing—something that I don 


Irva had her own thoughts as to this; more—- 
she had a perfect. horror of going where she 
would not see a single face of her own sex thal 
she had ever seen before. j 

There was something in the kind, honest face 
of Ellen, the, girl that attended to, her ictal 
e knew 
that she did not intend torremain with Mrs. 
Haverstraw, for she told her so. . 


‘‘T would nmuch rather have her than a stran- ; 
don’t love any one else, and if, knowing this, | ger,” she thought. 


“*T mean to sound her; and 

see if she wouldn’t like to go with me.” , 
Preferring to do this when they were by them- 

selves, Irva waited until the girl was tidying 


@ raised her | her room the following morning, 
Ly lieve you to be an honest, trust-_- 


Ellen, I : 
oing to tell you some- 
t want you to speak 

of to anyone.” 
*‘ That I won’t, ma’am, that you may be sure 


his was, evidently, something that Stephen | of.” , 


did not expect. 
‘“‘ My dearest Lrva, it.could not be too soon for 


“ Well, I’m going to be married,” 


The, girl looked startled at this abrupt an- 


me; but I have told you how it is with certain | nouncement, rather more so than the occasion 


members of my f 
to my marrying— 

‘Then you must choose between us!” inter- 
rupted Irva. ‘‘ You have called me unsophisti- 
cated, and porkaps I am, but I am quick to 
learn; and I say, and mean it, that our mar- 
riage must be now, or never!” 

a Then it must be now; for I will not give yeu 


up if it separates me from all my kindred! But 


J am under special obligations to this sister, and | 


La 


amily. My sister is so averse requir da, 


“ Tt’s to.a good man, I hope, miss?” fir 
“ Yes; that is, I think Pe at soon..as We are, 
married, we are going a voyage to Europe; and 
don’t know of any one that I would like so 
well to have go withme, as my maid, as 
ou, we f 
These words seemed to have astrange effect 
upon Ellen. ; 

‘‘ Beggin’ your pardon for bein’ so free, ma’am, 


would like to give her time to get reconciled to | but it can’t be him yow’re goin’ to marry, the 


it. I have thought of a plan. Supposing we 
are married very quietly, taking immediate pas- 
sage for Europe, to 


be gone six months, or _ speak of it outside. 


man that comes here to see you so.often?” . 


‘But it is... Only you mustbecareful and not 


ome of Mr, Sully’s friends 


more? By the time we. get back everything { are opposed to it; so he is anxious to keep it 


will have blown over. J can then introduce you 
to my relatives 'and friends. You will do the 
rest; for they have only to know you to fullv 


quiet for the present.” 
‘‘ But he can’t marry ye—the black-hearte® 
vill’in! to be decavin’ a young; innocent crey~ 


ture like ye! Oh! Miss Irva, darlin’, don’t trust — 


ightly | 


but so sensibly gic\ 


412 


him! An’ don’t let on that T told ye—leastways, 


\ 


_ the laste 


-to smuggle 


not till I git out of the house. If it wasn’t fur 
me month’s wages, I wouldn’t be here now. Bad 
luck to the day I come into it!” 

“What do you mean, Ellen? Can’t marry 
me!—why can’t he?” 

“ Because he’s got a wife already, an’ ’twould 
be rank’ big; pray | He ought to be beaten 
within an inch of his life fur thinkin’ of it!” 

The astonishment in Irva’s face gave place to 
a look of incredulity. ; 

“You must be mistaken, Ellen!—it can’t be 
possible! No man could beso cruel as to wrong 
and deceive me thus.” 

‘Ah! Miss Irva, dear, it’s little ye know of 
the world, an’ the bad men that’s init. Plinty 
of ’em would think no more of doin’ that same 
than of aitin’ their supper; the famishin’ tiger 
would show ye more merey than thim! It’s not 
men, but bastes they are!’ 

But, Ellen, Mr. Sully is the cousin of Mrs, 
Sutton, the lady that brought meup. She never 
said anything about his being married.” 

*T know who ye mane, she who come with 
the poor ould blind leddy. I overheard ’em 
talkin’ together, an’ it’s my belafe he’s not her 
cousin at all, at all! It’s not I that thinks an 
too well of her, nor of the misthree aither, wit 
all her smooth ways. Mighty thick, thim two 
wur, as I minded at the time; an’ if they didn’t 
na up the plot atween ’em, they had a hand 
in it. 

“You might be mistaken. Perhaps it’s some 
other man of the same name that is married, 
and not he?” 

*‘T couldn’t be mistaken. His wife lives in a 
fine, ilegant house in New York. Me own cou. 
sin worked fur her, an’ that’s how I happened 
toknow. I knew his two wicked eyes the first 


time I opened the door fur him; though he ne- 
ver mistrusted it,:fur fine, and Sh ong te like 
him don’t-notice the likes of us. I seen him go- 


in’ up the steps many’s the time, when I was 
chattin’ in the aray with Katy.” 

‘* Ellen, this is dreadful!—it is more dreadful 
than I canexpress! I must go; I must not stay 
here another hour!” 

Ellen looked iB phe’ at the pale, scared face 
that was turned toward her. 

“Don’t be frightened, Miss Irva, dear ; the 
Lord sinds His angels to purtect thim that’s in- 
nocent an’ helpless as eee He don’t forgit us, 
even whin we forgit Him, blissid be His holy 
name!” 

This pe faith, so simply expressed, gave 
another and calmer current to Irva’s thoughts; 
slipping her fingers into that hard, rough hand, 
she bowed her head upon it, while her heart 
ascended in voiceless prayer. 

“But He expicts us to do the best we can for 
ourseives, all the same,” continued Ellen; ‘‘ an’ 
use the sinses He’s given us. Ye’ll need to have 
all yer wits about ye in’ d’alin’ with the likes of 
thim.’ 


“Do you really believe Mrs. Haverstraw to 
‘bea besdl cone. llen?”? 

“(She ain’t a good woman, by no manner of 
manes, miss. If she was, she wouldn’t be afther 
decavin’ a young, innocent girl, that hain’t no 
father or brother to befri’nd or purtecther. It’s 
“well enough she knows that the vill’in ain’t what 
ieee Adare 

a ui ts) . 

“T never liked her—I tried to, but somehow I 
couldn’t—but I never dreamed of this!” 

‘Take my advice, Miss Irva, dear, an’ don’t 
say nothin’ to aitherof’em. Don’t let’em have 
suspicion that you’ve found ’em out. 
You watch yer chance when they ain’t noticin’, 
an’ jist walk out, an’ don’t come back ag’in. 
There ain’t any house very nigh this. It sets 
back a good ways from the road, and has got 4 
high fence all around it. I can see, by the look 
in your eye, that 
what ye think of him; but don’t do it here, 
where he haseverythin’ hisown way. I’ve seen 
him look at ye, whin he didn’t think nobody 


was mindin’ him, an’ he won’t give ye up ’asy. | 
So mind what I till ye, Miss Irva, an’ jist give | 


thim the slip. 

“There’s the ould harridan’s fut on the stairs; 
if she finds me here, she’ll suspect somethin’!” 

And away darted Ellen; leaving Irva in a 
state of mind not easily imagined. 

She did not have to feign a headache, to ex- 
cuse her appearance at lunch; when noon came, 
wer temples throbbed almost to bursting. 

As she d, Mrs. Haverstraw came to 
the door to see how she was; but on Irva’s 
saying that she was trying to sleep, she went 


away. 
In the course of the afternoon, Ellen managed 
herself in. 


‘Don’t be downhearted, Miss Irva, darlin’,” 


ou’d like to till the vill’in | 


asl , 


| she whispered: ‘‘ I hain’t furgotten ye. T’ve got 
| a ‘waterproof,’ with a big hood it, that’ll 
cover ye complately from head to fut, an’ Pll 


dark.” 

As Irva did not come down to dinner, Mrs, 
Haverstraw insisted on coming in. 

She brought a dish of tea. 

“It’s a good strong cup, my dear,” she said, 
as she set it down; ‘‘and I don’t know of any- 
thing that’s better for the headache, especially 
for those not used to drinking it. 

‘‘How are you feeling? Better, I hope? Ste- 
hen will be here this evening, and will be so 

isappointed in not seeing you. 

In spite of all her efforts, Irva shrunk away 

from the fingers that touched her temples. 

‘He'll have to be disappointed, then; for I 
shall not see him to-night. 

Mrs. Haverstraw looked at the flushed cheeks 
and heavy eyes. 

‘You are looking feverish. I hope you are 
not going to be sick, at this time of all times, 
I wouldn’t have it happen on any account.” 

There was a genuine expression of alarm in 
the speaker’s face, as she put her finger on the 
fluttering pee 

Irva withdrew her hand; throwing it up cver 
the pillow on which her head lay. 

‘You seem to take a great deal of interest in 
me, Mrs. Haverstraw?” 

**T do, indeed; almost as much as if you were 
my own daughter.” 

‘Did you ever have a daughter?” 

Mrs. Haverstraw was evidently unprepared 
for this; there was a sudden change in the voice 
and face. 

‘Yes, one; but she died when a baby.” 

“Tt would be well for some other daughters if 
they had died, too!” 

A look of sullen gloom settled upon the coarse, 
heavy features. 

**T don’t doubt but what it was well for mine, 
I’ve often wished I had died when I was a 
baby!” 

ere she forced a laugh. 

“But this has nothing to do with 
have such a happy future before you. 

As Irva looked into the face of the ker, 
bes appeal that was quivering upon her ips died 

ere, 

‘Can I do anything for you?” 

* Nothing. ll I need is sleep; and I wish 
you would see that I am not disturbed by any 
one. 

“Twill, Lie in the morning as long as you 
like. You can have breakfast at any hour you 
want it.” 

Irva drew a long sigh of relief as the door 
closed after her; she knew that she would not 
be intruded upon again. 

“You will not find me here in the morning,” 
she thought, 

As she lay there, watching the shades of twi- 
light deepen around her, she heard Stephen’s 
ring at the door, 

‘*T wonder if he is going to stay?” was her in- 
ward query. ‘ 

Then, mindful of Ellen’s promise, she softly 
unbolted the door, and waited. 


Yous who 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A SUDDEN FLIGHT, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


As Irva waited thns, Ellen opened the door 
cautiously, bearing a server in her hands. ' 
‘* Here’s yer supper,” she whispered. “Mind 
| ye don’t Pave a bit of it; fur ye’ll nade all the 
, strength ye can muster. 
“Thim two”—here she pointed below—‘ is 
going out fura walk. Thin’s yer time. Til be 
ack as scon as ae are gone.” 
3 


Ellen was as as her word; returning in a 
| few minutes, with a big bundle under her arm. 

‘‘They’re gone!” she cried, gleefully. ‘By 
' good luck, it’s cook’s afternoon out; so we’ve 
got the house to oursilves,” 

‘“‘Here we are!” she added, unrolling the bun- 
dle, which resolved itself into a long, shapeless 
garment, as she held it up. 

‘Sure, and it’s a mile too big fur ye, but it’s 
all the bether fur that. I defy ould Nick, him- 
self, to till who you be whin ye git into it.” 

Little as Irva felt like mirth, she could not 
| help smiling as she surveyed herself in the mir- 
ror after Ellen had buttoned it around her. 

“T don’t think I could tell, myself,” she said, 
as the girl Wowie the hood over her face, in 
whose dark depths no part of it could be seen. 
‘*Tt’s as complete a disguise as I could ask.” 

“That it is. If they should chance to spy ye, 
they'll think it’s me. Draw yer hands up into 
the sleeves; they’re so white an’ purty they'll 


contrive to smuggle it in to ye as soon as it is_ 


| Suspect somethin’, 
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betray ye. Mind an’ go down through the gar~ 


den, out the back gate. Whin ye git over the 
ferry—ye know where that is—go to me sister’s,, 
at twinty-four First strate, up-stairs, an’ en-— 

uire for Margery Malone. She'll give ye a 
shelter till ye can dobether. I’m goin’ mesilf, 
as soon as I see you off. I got all me wages this 
afternoon but two dollars; an’ the ould harpy is 


| wilcome to that; she’ll need it before she dies if 


she don’t mind her ways. I’d go with ye, but 
fur fear, if they see us together, they might: 
: Ye can’t miss the way. If 
ye git puzzled, ask one of the polees—ye’ll know 
em by the star on the brist—an’ he’ll tell ye. 

‘“‘Now good-by, Miss Irva, darlin’. The Lord 
bless an’ purtect ye!” 

Irva threw her arms around the neck of the 
faithful, warm-hearted girl, 

“God bless you! I am sure He will—if it is: 
i for your kindness to one, but for Him, ut- 
terly alone and desolate!” 

Taking Ellen’s advice, Irva passed out the 
back way into the garden, that covered quite an. 
extent of ground. 

She had got near the gate, which opened om 
another street, laid out, but little built up as yet, 
when she was startled by the sound of voices, 
advancing toward her, and which she recognizedi 
as Stephen’s and Mrs. Haverstraw’s. 

There was an arbor on one:side of the narrow 
pad. and with a feeling of terror, that can be 

ut feebly put into words, she darted into it,, 
and crouched down into the corner, 

To her means 4 they came in, sitting down upon 
the rustic seat near the entrance; but their 
backs were toward her, and the shadows so deep. 


where Irva lay, that she was completely hidden 


from view. 
They were conversing about her, in losy and 
earnest tones, every word of which was daguer- 


reotyped upon the brain of the frightened girl, 
who dared scarcély breathe lest she should be 
discovered. 

Stephen was the first to speak. 


‘Do you think she was, really, too ill to come 
down to-night?” 

‘Yes, I do. You would have said so, your- 
self, if you had seen her. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, she has fairly fretted herself sick.” 

“Not very complimentary to me,” said Ste-~ 
phen, with a forced laugh. 

“ What could you expect? Youare more than 
twice her age, and in no way the kind of man 
such a girl would fancy. You ought to be sat- 
isfied to gain your object any way.” 

“Now you are not over complimentary!” 

“T can’t help that!” was the sharp mse, 
“You know, as well I do, that you are no more 
fit to touch the hand of such a woman—” 

Here the ker Papen 

“Do you know, Stephen,” she resumed, in a 
very different tone, ‘‘it may seem an odd thi 
for me to say, after all I have done and am, bu 
I couldn’t help pitying the poor child as she lay 
there, looking as if she had been erying half the 


day.” 

a hat cursed nonsense is this, Nellie? One 
would think Iwas going to murder the girl, in- 
stead of giving her a splendid home and every 
luxury. ou are not going back on me, after 
all I have done for you? 

“It has been pretty clearly demonstrated 
that a woman cannot go back, whatever else 
she may do. No, ’m in for it, and will go 
through with it now. ButI wish, on my soul, I 
never had had anything to do with it! Isn’t 
there plenty of women ye can have—God hel 
them!—that you should take so much trouble 
to insnare this poor girl, a mere child, and as 
innocent of all such deviltry as a baby 3 

“‘ There is no lack of women,” laughed Ste- 
care such as they are, but not many like her. 

ith all my experience of the sex, I never 
loved one of them with so absorbing a pas- 
sion. 

“Faugh! it makes me sick to hear men of 
your stamp talk of love! You don’t know the 


meaning of the word. You love yourselves. 
an Pp her because she is hard to get. I 
ow 


you; you'll tire of your pretty toy in six 
weeks, 

““Upon my word, Nellie, you are in a precious 
queer way to-night,” sneered Stephen. ‘ You'll 
be getting converted next, and leave all us poor 
sinners in the lurch!” “ ' 

“You need have no fears of that,” was the 
sullen response; ‘‘if a woman gets on the 
wrong track there is no other way but for her to 
go straight on, if it takes her to perdition!” 

‘*T love the girl so well, at all events,” said 
Stephen, after a moment’s pause, “that I 
would marry her in bona fide earnest to-night, 
if I were free todo so. As itis, I shall have to 


go through the farce of it, just to satisfy her, | 


E. 


Marriage {s very much of a farce, anyway, ac- 
cording to my way of thinking.”’ 

‘* And who do you count,on being so much of 
‘a fool as to perform the ceremony? 

‘* A man by the name of Harvey, at least that 
is the name he goes by now. He is a renegade 
‘clergyman of the Church of England, who com- 
mitted forgery, or something of that sort, and 
fied over here. Hecan be bought for five dol- 

4 lars to do ’’most anything... The ony trouble is 

fto catch him sober. I’m going to lock him in 
his room to-morrow afternoon, bringing him 
round in the evening. So don’t fail to let the 
girl know, so as to be ready.” 

‘““You had better caution your man not to 
make a mess of it. Irva is simple about some 
things, but she’s no fool, and if she has the 
Jeast suspicion, she’ll unravel the whole thing.” 

Mrs. Haverstraw arose as she said this, and 
‘took the path that led to the house. 

‘“Never you fear,” said Stephen, as he follow- 
ed her; “‘ the fellow is well posted, and will do 
the thing up Picci wl 

Irva waited until their voices died in the dis- 
tance, before she dared emerge from her place 
«of concealment. 


She hurried down to the gate, only to find it 
flocked, it being now past the hour for it to be 
kept open. 


o scale thefence there would be impossible, 
as it was not only high but of wood, whose 
‘smooth surface afforded no foothold; but Irva 
remembered that the wall on the front side was 
of rough stone, and which would present no 
‘such difficulty. 

True, it would be more hazardous as to being 
seen, but then it would be equally so to linger 
until her escape was discovered. 

Taking a circuitous route, as far from the 
thouse as possible, Irva went around to the front 


e, 
Though there was no moon, it was starlight, 
and finding herself near the main gateway, 
which was always locked, at this hour, Irva 
Jooked cautiously around before attemptin 
‘what, under ordinary circumstances, she Fonld 
have consi red it utterly impossible to do. 

The hous could be seen from that point, being 
on rising ground. Not a movement could be 
seen around it, and no light within, except in 

. Haverstraw’s room. 

It was evident that her escape had not been 
*®ven d, and Lang. 3 fresh courage, she 
‘commenced the difficult before her. : 
After repeated failures, she found herself on 
‘the on the other side of the wall; though 
it was only through a strength born of despera- 
tion, as her torn and bleeding hands testified, 

Perfectly exhausted, she sat down by the 
erate looking dd h 

s she sat there, and down the 
road, to see which direction bh had best take, 
she saw a man on the other side of the way 
ecoming toward her. 

With a sudden movement she drew back into 


_ ‘the shadow of the wall, but not quickly enough 


to avoid the man’s notice. 
** Hallo!” who is that?” 
The sound of that voice struck so much 
terror to Irva’s soul that for a brief space she 
‘was deprived of all pares of motion. 


Then eiving that he was crossing over to 
‘where she was, she fled dowu the hill, in an op- 
Wosite direction. 


The road was dark, rough and uneven; still 
being very fleet of foot, she might have con- 
trived to elude her pursuer, had itnot been for 

er long outer ew stepping upon 


‘8S she was go’ at speed t 
eavily to the ee | + Dogue 
CHAPTER XIV. 


OUT IN THE WIDE WORLD. 

WHEN Irva awoke to consciousness, she found 
‘herself lying upon a bed, in the same room she 
had quitted, as she had hoped forever, scarcel 
two hours before. As slowly it all came bac 
to her; her attempt, its failure, and all it por- 
pane a feeling amounting to despair came 

er her, 

She had supposed herself quite alone, but at 
the sound of fhe moan wrung from her lips, a 

orm arose from an obscure corner of the room, 
and advanced toward her. 
cag fnigatdion sonia be ne tng 
; in ion sendi ) i 
ta 
en 

my chamber?’ 7? What yeti 
Surely, my dear Irva, you are not so fool- 
phly pra h as to Satasn do ey Our promised 

“irva was dione Sha sh 

a was silent, ould she, dared she tell 
im all she knew, and defy him to do his worst? 
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Mistaking this silence, Stephen continued: 

** What madness possessed you to go out mas- 
guerepine this time of night, in such attire as 
that? 


Following the motion of Stephen’s hand, Irva’s 
eyes rested upon Ellen’s torn and drabbled wa- 
terproof, that was lying upon a chair. 

“T went because I did not wish to make this 
place my home any longer. All that I askis 
my liberty. LI am not willing to remain here 
another night!” 2 

“Why, what has come over my darling? 
Want to leave me, and on the very eve of our 
marriage?” 

These words, the tone in which they were 

oken, were more than Irva could endure. 

he flung off the hand he laid upon hers, 

“ Wretch! how dare you speak of marriage to 
me?—you, who are already married!” 

Stephen mistrusted that Irva had heard, or 
eee something, but he was unprepared for 


S. 

‘“Who has been telling you such ridiculous 
nonsense as this?” 

“ T heard it from your own lips!” 

The astonishment in the eyes that surveyed 
the speaker, certainly, was not feigned. 

“1 would not be likely to tell you, even if it 
were so. It’s a lie, whoever told you! I call 
God to witness that I have no wife, nor will I 
have any but you!” 

“Stephen Sully, God 7s your witness—and so 
am I! Mt is useless for you to attempt to deceive 
me longer; I was secreted in the arbor, this eve- 
ing, when you and Mrs. Haverstraw came in, 
and heard every word that was uttered!” 

There was a silence of some moments; during 
which the consternation that overspread Ste- 
Tels face gradually changed to a look of de- 

nce, With his dismay and chagrin at 
detected, was mingled a feeling of relief at be- 
ing able to throw off, in some degree, the mask 
he had worn. 

“Then you know something of what a man 
will risk to gain possession of the woman he 
loves. I am not going to take back a word I 
have spoken: True, there is a woman that the 
law says is my wife, but itis a title that my 
heart disowns, and will never give her. To me 
marriage is something more than the mutterings 
of priest or magistrate; itis a consecration of 
the heart. It is you, only you that will ever 
reign there! Iown that 1 have deceived you; 
but [ plead my great love for you. Can you par- 
don nothing to lovelike mine? Listen to me, 
Irva. She, whois nominally my wife, is a con- 
firmed invalid; I should not be surprised to hear 
of her death at any time. _The moment I am 
free I will make you my wife before all the 
world. What else can I do—what more can I 
promise than this?” 

**T would not you if you were free to- 
day, much less be the thing you’d make me! 
Ledve me. You haveno right to come into this 
room. Your very presence is an insult, and 
your words more insulting still!” 

There was a very perceptible change in Ste- 
phen’s tone and manner, 

‘‘Thave a right to be here, which even you, 
haughty as pived are, will be forced to respect— 
the right of the strongest! What can you, a 
weak, puny girl, with neither friends nor influ- 
ence, do against me?” 

“T am not so friendless or powerless as you 
think. I havea Friend, far stronger than any 
Sere: king, who will not suffer you to harm 
me 

‘“‘T think I have heard you speak of Him be- 
fore,” said Stephen, with a mocking smile. “ If 
He cares for you so much, and is as strong as 

ou say, why did He frustrate you in your ef- 
i eat and let you fall again into my 

“T cannot tell you that. But this I know, ifI 
had left the house as soon as I knew it was in 
your hands, if I had not wickedly promised to 
marry a man I could not love, I should now be 
beyond your power,” 

‘It is too late to think of that now. You are 
in my power. And itis a power from which 
ou cannot escape; I have taken every precau- 

ion as to that, as you willfind. Now my pretty 
g, Ladvise you to be reconciled to your 

cage, and not beat our wings against the wires 
any more. I wish hs be kind; don’t force me to 
be cruel. A love like mine turned to hate, you 
will not find a very pleasant thing to encounter, 
I now leave you, in order that you may have 


e for ion. When I see you next, 1 
shall e t to see you in a different moed.” 
Irva listened to the click of the turning lock, 


the sound of the retreating steps, joy at her un- 


expected reprieve overpowering, for a time, the | taunted me with 


consciousness that she was a prisoner. 
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But it soon returned with redoubled force, 
bringing with it the thought of the-cruel, the 
shameful fate that was hanging over her. 

But what could she do? 

Ellen was gone; supposing, doubtless, that 
she had made good her escape; and there was no 
one else in the house with the least disposition 
to befriend her. ; 

There was no possible way of escape but by 
the windows, and these were so far from the 


ground as to make it extremely hazardous for J 


her to make the attempt. 

Softly raising one of them, she looked out. As 
she did so, her eye caught the gleam of the tin- 
ned roof of a small wing that jutted out frcm 
the main building, directly beneath her. 


If she could get down oi that she might | 


manage to reach the groun 

Full of the energy orn of this hope, she went 
to work, Taking the sheets, blankets and coun- 
terpane of her bed, she cut them into strips, 
twisting them into a strong rope of sufficient 
length, as she hoped, to reach the roof. 

astening one end of this to the of her 

bed, she tied a spool to the other, and wrapping 
several thicknesses of cloth around it, in order 
to deaden the sound, threw it out the window, 
having the satisfaction of seéing it land upon 
the roof below. 

As soon as Irva made sure of this, she put on 


| her mantle and hat, placing in her pocket what 


money she 
change. 

Then kneeling down by the open window, she 
raised her hands to the stapaeh oamenet whose 
tranquil beauty fell like a benison upon her 
troubled spirit. 

“ Father?” she cried, ‘‘ thou knowest all that 
awaits me here. By the purity thou hast en. 
joined upon all thy chileeery.f bh Thee to 
pr gems if I go not to liberty, let it be to 

eath! 

“ Well, do you think the Lord is going to help 
you?” asked a harsh voice back of her. 

ing, Irva saw Mrs. Haverstraw standi 
in the middle of the floor, with a derisive 1 
upon her face. 

For a moment Irya’s heart failed her, then a 
sudden light broke from her eyes, 

‘* Yes; I think He has sent me help now.” 

‘* What help, pray?” 

“You!” 

‘What can move me to help you?” 


had, which was only some small 


“The memory of the babe that slumbered on > 


your bosom, and died in your arms!” 
It was evident that Irva had found the one 


vulnerable spot in that hard heart; half. m- - 
ed, half-an, at her weakness, she stood, bat- 
tling silently with the tender and sacred memo- 
ries evoked by these words. { 


“Had she lived, she would have been just 
about my age; would you be willing to have her 
iven over to the tender mercies of a man like 
tephen Sully?” 
L = ag strangle her first,” was the fierce 


retort, 

“But that proves nothing,” she added, in a 
different tone. ‘‘ If you were out of here what 
would you do? You have.no friends, no home 
no money. You can’t work; you are not 
to it. And if you could, and could find it to do, 
he would pursue you—blacken your name— 
turn you from one place and another, until he 
had hunted you down! I know him—I know 
them all!” 

“| will risk it. AUT askis my liberty. You 
will help me to it, I know?” 

“Tdarenot. It matters not how, but Iam 
in this man’s power. If he finds: it out, it will 
be my ruin.” 

“ But he need never know that you have any 
enaiedes of it. He will see this rope and never 
think of blaming you.” 

Advancing to the window, the woman took 
hold of it. ; 

‘Girl, do you hold your life so cheap, your 
purity so dear, that you dare trust yo to 
a thing like this? There is not one chance 
2. a jhundred of your reaching the ground 

ve, 

“Tf there is only one in a thousand, I will 
take it sooner than remain. All that I ask of 
you is not to hinder me,” 

‘* But I will hinder you! Listen tome. Years 
ago, when I was as young and innocent as you, 
& man sought me with fine promises and flatter- 
ing words. My home was wretched and love- 
less, and he did not find it hard to lure me from 


it. Well, it is the old story, old as the hills; in. 


a few months he turned me out to starve, I and 
my baby—my baby and his! I think my brain 
went wild, wh denying pa’ , be 
he bad made me! @ was 
flattered and courted; mothers invited him to 
their homes; vying with each other in trying te 


| 
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plexity. 


ust as she crossed, over into Fulton 


i . 


win him for their pure young daughters—while 
I was kicked down, down! I loved my baby; 


when it died, all human sympathy for my kind | 


died with it. 
I dreamed of: her. 
my arms, more fair and sweet than she even was 
in life; the pressure’ of her head upon my bo- 
som arousing feelings that I never thought 
would be mine again!” 

Sinking down upon a seat, the speaker bowed 
her head upon her hands, rocking herself back- 
ward and forward some moments without 
speaking. 


At least, I thought so. To-night 


Then rising, she dashed the tears, half-angrily, | 


from her eyes. 
““Come!” she said, turning to the door; “ come 


quickly, lest I change my resolution. To-mor- 
row I shall scorn myself for this.” “ 
With .a beating heart, scarcely daring to 


trust herself ‘to speak, Irva followed Mrs. 
Haverstraw down-stairs, out into the open air, 
and along the graveled path that led to the main 
entrance. 4 

Unlocking the gate, she threw it open. 

“Now you are free. I do this for the sake 
of my baby—the’baby I shall never see again, 
never!” 7 

Irva’s eyes were full of tears. 


Oh! Mrs. Haverstraw, don’t say that! It | 


you will on) - to live a pure, good life, you 
will surely fod hérs-honia day!” 


Haverstraw’s only response to this was 


to push her through the gate, quickly closing and, 


locking ‘it. 

oy and thankfulness swelled 
e once more found herself out- 
side those high walls. Whatever else was in 
store for her, she was free from the deadly peril 
that had menaced her. 

' The great world was all before her; she never 
tealized how great until she looked around and 
thought how smalland insignificant a portion of 
itshe was, - * 

The moon had now risen, making everything 
almost’as clear as day. 2 
A turnin the road brought the house she had 
just quitted into full view. “* 

“As L[#va looked back she could’ seé not only the 
open windows of hér room but-the cord Sala 
ed from it, and which showed very plainly 
against the dark wood-work. 


She could not but shudder, as she saw*how far | 


from the ground it was; and ‘how small the 
chance was of her reaching it without loss of 
life or limb. 


'© Realizing that it niust be after midnight, she 


quickened her steps, directing them to the near- 
est Naa where she could take a car for the ferry. 

re were few passengerscn Car or boat, and 
it bightened the lonely feeling that began to 


erg over’ Irva, as entering the ladies’ cabin she 
‘took’ a seat in th . 


ae corner of it. 

Allof her companions were men, which in- 
creased her uncomfortable feeling. 

‘She'took a furtive look around. 
. In the ppposite corner was a man, whose gen- 
‘tlemanly bearing ‘and frank, honest face, in- 
spired’an involuntary feeling of confidence in 
the beholder ees 


' He looked at Irva, as she entered, with even 
more than the et, interest one might take 
in seeing’ a young girl out alone at so late an 
hour, || Something almost like recognition came 
‘into his eyes; then, as if convinced of his mis- 
take, he settled himself back in his seat again. 

» Almost immediately, two men came in and 
took seats near Irva; very flashily dressed, and 
who looked as if they had been drinking. 

- Onseeing Irva they winked at each other, and 
then began to take every possible way to at- 

‘tract her attention. — ~ 

Not succeeding in their endeavors, one of 
them said: 

“¢ Ahem! are you quite alone, miss?” 

Irva’s only notice of this was to take a seat 
on the other side. ; 

Upon which’ the man nudged his companion, 
both bursting into a laugh. 

' This was’ not unobserved by the man in one 
corner, who was watching them; into whose 

‘eyes* there came’ an cminous flash, but who 
‘made no other demonstration. 

Poor Irva had now a new trouble and per- 
The address given her by Ellen, and 
which was her 6vly refuge, had entirely escaped 
her memory. was in vain that she strove to 
recall it, she could remember neither street nor 


nm i 
The boat stopped, and Irva hurried out, artx- | j I 
E. | fortably placed, he took a seat in an* opposite | 

‘on annoying her, though shé had not the faint- — a : 


fous to’ avoid the men, who she saw were bent 

est idea where to direct her steps. 
Determined not to lose sight’ of her, the two 

men pressed on behind; catching u wee her 


EE ee a ee ve 


I dreamed that she lay in | 


__ BLIND’ BARBARNS’ SECRET. _ 


‘We are going the same way, pretty one, and 
| will take eare of you.” nang eu 
Irva uttered a scream as the fellow tried to 
| draw her arm within his. 
| A moment later, a well-directed blow sent 
| him sprawling into the gutter, while his com- 
| panion took to his heels. 
Leaving him to the mercies of the officer, who 
now came hurrying to the scene, his assailant 
turned to Irva, who had sunk down upon the 
curbstone, 
“T trust you are not hurt, madame?” he said, 
| with a courteous lifting of the hat. 
Irva arose, with some difficulty, to her feet. 
| Yhe stranger looked into the pale face, turned 
 s) appealingly toward him. 
| ‘ Don’tbe frightened. The cowardly ruffians 
| have met with their just deserts, and you are 
| quite safe. As it is late fora lady to be out, 
unattended, allow me to be your escort. What 
car or stage do you take?” 
This was not only a puzzling, but embarrass- 
ing question to Irva. / 
“*T don’t know. I have forgotten—” 
The stranger wdited for her to finish her sen- 
tence; and then said: 
“What part of the city do you'wish to go to?” 
“ God helpme!—I don’t know that, either!” 
The man cast a sharp, inquiring look upon the 
speaker’s face, whose’ simplicity and innocence 
rebuked his momentary suspicion. 
“Tf--you will tell me where your friends are, 


a “IT have no friends!—not one in all the 


| I will take you to them.” 


‘Tworlkd!? 


Physical’ sufferitig had been added to Irya’s 
‘mental distress;'and now became unendurable. 

< T'have hurt my foot—and can go no fur- 
ther.” ree 

The stranger glanced at the face, that was 

wing momentarily paler. 

““Good Heaven! what abrute-I am! Sit down 
upon this step, and I will get a carriage.” 

Parting away to the next corner, he returned, 


saying: 
MT ave sent for'one; it will be here shortly.” 
Irva’s nerves now began to feel the effects of 
| the strain to which they had been subjected 
during the last twenty-four hours; added to-this 
| was the pain of her peers ankle, and which 
| nearly drove her wil eal 
He found her sobbing with an abandonment 
| of grief that went straight to his generous heart, 
It was a peculiarity of Richard Harrington’s 
, that he could never endure to see a woman cry, 
He could bear any amount of hard words and 
hard knocks, but tears especially from such a 
souree, to use his own words, ‘completely 
floored him.” — . 
He had the'tenderest, as well as bravest heart 
‘in the world. 
| Don’t! don’t! T beg of-you,” he cried. ‘You 
really distress me! "You say you hayeno friends; 
‘let me be-your friend. My nameis Havhifiston’ 
| Richard’ Harrington; very much at your ser- 
vice. You can trust me; I am an 
man. Only tell me what T can do for you.” 


With a strong effort, Irva subdued her sobs, | 


‘Thank you,” she said; with a faint smile; 
“-youlare very good. All I ask is to be con- 
veyed to some hotel. It must be to a low-priced 
one, because T have—very little money.” 

P ver voice faltered, as she remembered how 
ttle. , 
Harrington went to the corner of the street to 
seo if he could discover anything of the Folge 
| “T think I have a better plan than. that,” he 
| said, on return. -*T en ged rooms and 
| board for a lady, who is not likely to want 
‘them, I went to the depot for her this evening, 
| but only to find that she was one of the victims 
of a terrible railrodd accident. The house is 
very quiet, and kept by a nice old body, one of 
my mother’s family servants, It will much 
pleasanter for you there than at a hotel.” 

‘ It will, indeed,” was'the grateful response. 

The carriage had now arrived. 

Irva made an unsuccessful effort to risé to her 
| feet, the very attempt to put her injured foot 
| to'thé pavement extracting a moan. 

‘Don’t try to walk; let me carry you!” 

And before Irva could remonstrate, if she had 
| felt inclined to do so, those strong arms had 
borne her to the carriage, almost, it seemed, 
| without an effort. nah Bye 

Richard had the instincts of a true peal ante r 
he felt the fluttering of her heart, and saw how. 
quickly she disengaged herself from his arms, 
and as soon as he made sure that she was com- 


corner. 
| “ Well, this 7s an adventure!” was his bed 
reflection, asthe carriage droveaway. “Ifany 
one else had been guilty of such a otic act, 
; should have set him down fora donkey! But 


. 


onorable | 


x 


| it’s all right. “What a sweet face she Has! Tl 
stake my life on her purity and goodness.” 

| Then his thoughts reverted to another, and 

: not quite so pleasant. channel. 

Hannah had one of the kindest of hearts, if it: 
was peptooched from the right, direction; but 
she had some old-fashioned notions. And the 
longer he reflected on it, the more dubious he 
became of her willingness to take into her house 
a strange lady, of whose very name he was ig- 
norant! 

He must ascertain that at all events. 

“T have told you my name,” he said aloud; 
‘and now you ought tolet me know yours?” 

It was some moments before Irva replied. 

“*My Christian name is Irva; there is no other 
to which I have any right. The ono I have al- 

ways borne, I do not dare to bear any longer.” 

chard was more perplexed, as well as mys- 

fitied than ever. Then a sudden thoughtstruck 
im. 

“Suppose we allow the woman to think you 
are the lady she was expecting, just for to-night? 
| Her name was Lane. Mine is Harrington, Do 

you think you can remember?” 

a Yes,” 

The voice was so faint that Richard looked 
anxiously at the speaker. The light from a 
street lamp streamed in upon her, revealing 
closed eyes and a face deadly white. 

os to the man to drive faster, he lifted 
the head until it rested against his shoulder, 
chafing the little cold hands. 

In spite of his alarm, a thrill of pleasure stir- 
red Richard’s heart as he felt the pressure of the 
unconscious form, whose very helplessness ap- 
rod to all that was manly in his nature. Far 

rom wronging her, even in thought, he felt that. 

he could die in her defense. 

As soon as the carriage stopped, he jumped 
out, and-running up the steps of the house it was. 
in front of, rung the bell furiously. . 

A night-capped head mado its appearance: 
from one of the upper windows. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Richard?” 

“Yes, ‘Come down, quick!” 

As soon as the woman could slip on a dress,. 
she was at the door, 

“It was so late, I’d given up expectin’ you.” 

“There has been a terrible accident on the 
road, Hannah; a great many killed and wound- 
ed. I hope the young lady’s room is ready, as: 
she is in a condition to need every care and at- 
tention.” 

Without waiting to hear Hannah’s exclama- 
‘tions of astonishment and horror, evant re- 
turned to the carriage, and taking out the limp, 
unconscious form, carried it up the steps. 

“Merciful goodness! is she dead?” exclaimed. 
Hannah, as she caught a glimpse of Irva’s face. 

* No; she’s hurt het foot badly, and fainted 
from the pain,” 

Laying his unconscious burden on the bed, 
Richard rushed for a doctor; Hannah calling 
after him that there was one next door. 

Luckily the doctor was at home, and after see-- 
ing him go up-stairs to‘his patient, Richard wait~ 
ed in the hall, rather impatiently it must be cor — 
fessed, for it was nearly half an hour before he 
came down, , 

ies smiled, as ty Me a Siero te -face. 

® youn; y has a bruise on her head 
and her danig ty badly swollen. T have reduced. 
the latter, and given, her a sedative. She wilh 
be all right in the morning.” 

Hannah now made her appearance. 

“You had better stop here to-night, Mr. 
Richard. Now, put down that hat; you're not 

in’ out at this late hour, while Hannah Prouty 

as a room an’ bed to offer ye!” ~ 

The tone in which this-was spoken reminded 
Richard so much of his boyhood, that he-could 
not help smiling as he followed the good wo- 
man up-stairs into a room, in whose neat and 
pleasant aspect apeeen # she took no littie 
oe very thinly vailed by an air of depreca- 
18) . 


mn. 
~ Taint what you're accustomed to, I know; 
but I hope you'll manage to make yourself com- 
fortable.” 

“T know it isn’t,” said Richard, with a 
roguish twinkle of the eye. ‘“‘Pve slept most of 
the time, during the past six months,in the 
peace oron the hard ground; but I’ll try to get 

ong. 

“ Ferg used to tuck me in and kiss me good- 
night,” he added, with a laugh. ‘I suppose I'll 
have to dispense with those luxuries now! How 
did you leave the young lady?” 

“Asleep, Dorit you think she looks young 
for A OT A peng : 
~ “T haven’t thought much about it,” said Rich- 
ard, rather curtly, who felt that he was getting 
upon dangerous ground. 

Then, not caring to pursue the conversation, 


a 


Metin aside his coat, and began to draw off his 


Upon which Hannah vanished with a celerity 


that provoked a smile from Richard, who was | 
- well acquainted with her peculiarities. 


As tired as he was, his mind was too excited 
for sleep. ; 

Nia think Jl try a sedative,” he said to him- 
se 


And lighting a cigar, he sat for half an hour 

or more, watching the blue smoke curl over his 
ead, and thinking of his strange, and by no 
eans unpleasant adventure, 

How singular it was that one so formed to at- 

tract and please should be, apparently, so alone 
and friendless! 
_ “T have it!’ he suddenly exclaimed, bring- 
ing his hand down suddenly upon his knee. “ I 
know, now, where I saw her; in that church in 
Brooklyn, the Sunday I visited George!” 

How vividly that scene rose up before him! 
That dim old church, the crowd of worshipers; 
and among them the fair, sweet face, that had 
haunted him ever since—haunted him like some- 
thing seen in his dreams, he could not remember 
how, nor where. : 

And now she was here, under the same roof, 
Me so strangely upon his care and protec- 

ion 
“And I will protect her!” he cried, flinging 
away the stump of.his cigar. ‘She is a good, 
Roem girl, whoever she is; and I will be 
er friend until she gets a better.” 


CHAPTER XY. 
A NEW NAME AND PATH, 

Wuen Irva awoke the next morning, it was 
nearly noon, , 

As she looked about on her new surroundings, 
it was some time before she could think where 
she.was, or what had happened. 

She stared.so wildly into the face of. Hannah 
as she addressed her by her new name, that had 
it not been for the smile that followed, the good 
Woman would have feared that her brain was 


ected, . 

Irva’s vot felt presnd, eet gndien bead 
dizzy ; © was on o drink the nica 
basin of broth that Aan eld to her lips, and 
laying her head back upon the pillow, close her 
®yes again. 

Hannah’s kind, motherly heart had been won 
glimpse she had obtained of the 
girlish face, lying there so white that it almost 


he thought uppermost in her mind was: that 
she was very hungry. This was almost, imme- 
diately followed -by the appearance of Hannah 

ing a tray, whose covered dishes gave forth 
a very grateful odor. 

KY ungrys are ye?” she said, with a beaming 
smile, m always glad to hear that. of them 
Thave the care of; for it shows they’re gettin’ 
better, I've brung ye a. bit of broiled chicken, 
aroast potato an’ some toast, an’ I don’t want 
ye to leave one mite on’t.” 


the small round table by the bed: and then seat- 
ing herself at a short distance viewed Irva’s evi- 
dent Bibee cous of her culinary skill with a 
smile of self-complacency and approval. 
“'You’ve done very well,” she said, as she sur- 


_veyed the nearly-empty plates 


and speaking 
pet much in the tone one would use to a child. 
‘Now what shall I tell Mr. Richard? He's 
down-stairs, an’ asked me to tell you that he 

hoped you was gittin’ better.” 
‘Say that I am quite comfortable, and very, 

ry grateful to him!” 

annah was a, little puzzled at the warmth of 


_ the concluding sentence. 


ae 


. He hain’t done nothin’ more’n what bwat 
his duty to do,” she said, as she turned to the 


door; “but I'll tell him, all the same.” 


‘Hannah gave Richard a minute and ver 
characteristic account of her patient, to whic 
he listened very attentively. 

I'm glad you feel so kindly toward her; she 
is an orphan, with no home or friends.” 

There couldn’t nobody help bein’ kind to 
her, J should say!” was the almost-indignant re- 
Sponse. “Why, she’s the gratefulest little body 
lever did see; an’ so afraid of makin’ the least- 
est bit of trouble, To think of her sendin’ any 
such word to ve. As if you’d have left her to 
berish by the roadside!” 


a , Dieta sg “o> 


Lighting the gas, Hannah placed the tray on’ 


When Hannah knocked at Trva’s door, the 
next morning, she found ber up and dressed, to 
her manifest satisfaction. 

“Pm right glad to see you lookin’ so much 
better, though you don’t look any too well now. 
Thad my breakfast more’n an hour ago, an’ you 
can have yours here, or down-stairs.’ 

Irva preferred the latter; following her host- 
ess down’ into a cheerful Tittle room, half din- 
ing-room and half sitting-room. 

A canary was singing in a ca 


dow, and a sleek black cat purring on the sill | ! 


beneath. 

“Here you see my whole family,” said Han- 
nah; ‘‘ Master Dick and Master Jack.” 

As Irva_ stood rie ra Jacky’s song, 
stroking the velvety back of his four-f 
friend, her thoughts reverted to Barby, and her 
constant companions, Tip and Johnny, 

What would she not give to know how it was 
with that old and faithful friend! 

As Hannah began to’ lay the cloth for ber 
breakfast, Irva noticed the small size of the ta- 
ble and its appointments, which could not have 
seated comfortably more than four. 

iS gpa Net you kept boarders?” 

“No, only lodgers. I like them a deal better. 
They have business outside; going away in 
the mornin’ at’ not comin’ back till night. No, 
I told Mr. Richard I'd take you, the short time 
you was’ goin’ to stay in the city, but I would- 
nt make a practice on’t for no money. Not 
that P’d_ mindit so much if they was all as nice 
an’ quiet as you be. But the majority on ’em 
ain’t, not by no manner of means. I had enough 
of that sort of thing when my poor dead-and- 

one husband was ‘live. When a body has got 
my age, and worked hard all ther life, they 

want a little rest an’ quiet.” 
but only to take 


Hannah paused a moment, 
breath. ; 

** Your breakfast will be ready in five minutes. 
T didn’t make the coffee, because I wanted it to 
be fresh. Here’s the morning’s paper, with all 
about that dreadful accident in it. ~ Curious en- 
such, they’ve got acy name in the list of the 
killed. I toldeMr. ichard that he orter haveit 
sorrected, but he said as how ’twas no manner 
of use; them pesky newspaper men was so pig- 
headed an’ contra’y that they never would own 
they was. mistaken ’bout ay eae Very un- 
accommodating of ’em, to say the least.” 

Irva shivered as her eye fell upon the name of 
the ill-fated lady, into whose place she had so 
mysteriously peped. What a terrible fate for 
orie so young! Yet it was a question if she were 
not the most fortunate of the two. 

se grave look was not unnoticed by Han- 


nab. ‘ 
. me You've had a very fortunate escape, Miss 
ane. ' 

*‘T have, indeed!” echoed Irva, who had more 
cause for gratitude than Hannah supposed. 
‘While she was breakfasting, Hannah was sum- 
moned up-stairs by the ringing of the door-bell, 
Yeturning ina few minutes. ‘ 

“As soon as Irva rose from the table, she said: 

“Mr. Richard is up-stairs, in the parlor, wait- 
ing to see you.” : f 

annah noticed the agitation that Irva vain- 
ly strove to subdue, with some surprise, though 
ascribing it to the shock her nervous system had 
received. 

‘* He ain’t in no hurry. I told him that you 
was at breakfast; an’ he insisted that Ishould- 
n’t tell 73 till you had finished.” 

Had Irva been a royal princess, Richard could 
not have bowed over the hand she extended to 
hin with an air of morerespect. He saw the 
doubts and misgivings so rath Aap in her 
constrained manner and varying color, and 
hastened to reassure her. 

Leading her to the sofa, he wheeled an easy- 
chair in front of her, and sat down; a proceed- 
ing that served to still her fluttering nerves and 
pu aahan oF at ease than anything he could 

ve said. 


Irva remembered what he said to her on the 
night of their first meeting: “ You can trustme 
Lam an honorable man;” and as she looked 
ah those honest blue eyes, she felt that he spoke 

ruly. ‘ 

In order to invite her confidence, Richard told 
het all about himself. How he was an orphan, 
whose nearest relatives were two sisters, one a 
half-sister, several years older than himself, 

He told her about Hannah, who had lived with 
his mother until her marriage; relating various 
anecdotes illustrative of her kindness of heart 
and g common sense; displaying such a fund 
of kindly and Honorable feeling himself, that 
before she was aware of it, Irva was talking to 
a as freely as if she had known him all her 


, 
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and | cious appearance, generally, I do assure you 
ooted | that Iam a most h 
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Richard saddehlpithecksd the tide of his re- 
miniscences. 

‘* Now, let me hear a little about you. To 
commence at the beginning, how are you feel- 
ing?” 

rva’s cheeks flushed. 

‘* Very much as if I were a ship, sailing under 
false colors.” 

“ Ah! well: we'll fix that all right.” 

Then catching the questioning look in the shy 


in the win- | eyes that were lifted to his, he added, with a 


I think—you look at me as if I was an ogre. 
ow, in spite of my six feet of stature, and fero- 


armless !ellow,” 

“*T don’t think you the least bit of an ogre,” 
umiled Irva. ‘‘On the.contrary, I find it impos- 
sible to express my appreciation of your gener- 
us and noble conduct.” 

Richard’s face lighted up at this praise, which 
sounded very sweet to him. / 

“Show it by trusting me a little.” 

Richard looked at the face, whose varying 
color showed the cor.flict that was going on. 

“Pon’t think that I want bo pry into anything 
that you wish to conceal. Only if there is any- 
thing that you would liké to tell me, I yisise 
myself to regard it as a most sacred confidence ; 
giving you all the counsel and assistance in my 
power. 

It was some moments ‘before Irva spoke, and 
when she did, it was slowly and with hesitation. 

“T have little to tell, and that little is not 
pleasant to speak of, or remember. I am a 
worse than orphan; my mothet died when I was 
a baby—my father I never saw. I was called 


ty the name of the woman who brought me up, » 


but to which Ihave no just claim. I dare not 
bear that name any longer, because I have an 
enemy, a bad and cruel man, from whom I wish 
to escape. Pray do not think me ungrateful, 
but I cannot, dare not tell you more!” 

You need not;)I will not ask you another 
question. I said what I did, hoping that I might 
be able to serve'you.” 

‘* The only way by which you can do that is 
to obtain me some kind of employment.” 

Richard glanced from the small hands to the 
tace, which, with all its delicacy of-outline, had 
a certain air of steadiness and resolution. 

‘*Have you ever taught any?”. 

‘No; but I think I could, i 
not too far advanced.” 

Richard was silent, and Irva coritinued: 

“ff you knew of any place, I should beso 


the pupils were 


ee \ 
iss Irva—you told me that was your name, 


glad. I ‘would be content with very small 
salary. ; 


‘“* A stranger would find it next to an impossi- 
bility, without credentials.” : 
Irva’s countenance fell. 
“The place with my sister, that Miss Lane 
r thing, was to fill, is now vacant, and wo 
just suit you.” 7 
“Would she tak me without references?” 
Richard knew what a careful mother his sister 
was, e : 


“Could she have an opportunity of knowing | 


ou, she would trust you I am sure. Supposing 
Gout go and make a trial of it. My sister has 
yen seen Miss Lane, and knows nothing of her 
eath. 


“ Without letting her know who I am!—would — 


that be right? 

“T don’t think it would be wrong—under the 
circumstances. I don’t mean, of course, to con- 
tinue the supposition, but only for a few weeks, 
until you have had time to win her confidence, 
as you will be sure to do, You can then tell her 
how it is. Or, if you would rather not do so, I 
will look around, in the meantime, and find you 
some other opening. There is no possible 
chance for detection, as the lady whose name 
and place you take had no relatives except a 
younger brother, who was adopted by a man 
out West. ‘As for wrest my sister in any 
way, I secure for her children good sovern 
and that is all she requires. You will not fin 
Magers duties hard or irksome." My’ sister is 

horough lady, in every sense of the word, an 


will do everything to make her home pleasant. 


to you. There are only three children, the 
re spot ten yet, very quiet and well be- 
ved. 
‘‘T have no doubt of its being a desirable 
ape eg! no féars that my duties will be too 
ard, ‘ : 


“Then leave the rest to’moe,” interrupted 
Richard, gayly. ‘*My shoulders are broad 
enough to take all the responsibility. If any- 
body is blamed, I will take especial pains to see 
that it falls on the right party.” . 

‘* Now, my dear Miss Lane—thatis your name 
now; You know—I want you to consider me tne 


big brother you had forgotton you had, and 
who would only be too happy to be. of service to 
you. 

The tears sprung to Irva’s eyes. 

“‘T wish you were!” 

The honest fellow’s face flushed at the strong 
protest his heart uttered against this wish. 

‘¢ As children say, ‘let us make believe,’ that 
it isso. And in that relation, po me to re- 
mark, as it was the intention of Miss Lane, that 
was, to do some shopping in the city, perhaps 
Miss Lane, that is, would like to do some, also. 
In that case, I hope she will allow me to be 
her banker; with the proviso, however, that 
she repay me when her quarter is due.” 

Irva felt the thoughfulmess and delicacy of 
these words. 

“J think I have a way of obtaining all I shall 
need. To show my appreciation of your _kind- 


ness, I promise, in case I am mistaken, I will, 


let you know.” , 

‘““Now remember. In the meantime, I will 
write to my sister; mentioning the accident, 
and the delay it has occasioned, and making 
everything clear and straight for you.” 

The resource to which Irva alluded was the 
chaia, from which was suspended the locket con- 
taining her mother’s picture. 

On returning to her room she examined it. It 
was heavy and of solid gold, and must have cost 
' gonsiderable.in the day of it. 

The jeweler to whom she are offered her 
twenty-five dollars, less than half its worth; but 
it was more than Irva expected, and it was very 
gladly accepted. 

On her return she found a trunk in her room, 
on which were the initials of her new name. 

In the bonnet-box was a brown straw hat, 
trimmed with velvet of the same color, and a 
long, drooping feather; much handsomer than 
she would have encaey of buying. 

In another part of it were gloves, handker- 
on and various other articles of feminine ap- 

arel, 

: Irva knew, in a moment, who they were from, 
but when Richard came in the evening, and she 
taxed him with it, half-reproachfully, he made 
strange of the whole affair, declaring it to be a 
mystery too deep for him to fathom. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WHAT HANNAH THOUGHT ABOUT IT, 

Ir was finally settled that Irva should wait a 
week longer than the time at first decided upon, 
so that Richard could accompany her. 

‘‘T want to see sister Kateand the babies,” he 
said. ‘‘And then it will be better, taking 
everything into consideration, that I should go 
with you.’ 

Richard often took tea at Hannah’s during this 
interval, and was invariably there every eve- 


ning. 

He always had some ostensible errand. 

“‘T only ran in for a minute,” he would say, 
laughingly. 

But, Hannah noticed that his minutes were re- 
markably long ones, stretching themselves into 
an hour, at the shortest. 

She was very shrewd and sharp-sighted, and 
began to feel a little un at two young peo- 
ple, each so formed as to please and attract the 
other, yet so different in position, being thrown 
so much together. 

She always used a great deal of freedom in 
speaking to Richard, treating him very much 
as she did when he was boy, and which, as it 
amused him, he had encouraged. 

ee night she followed him out onto the 
és} ie 

PY on were aay. fond of me, Mr. Richard,” 
she said, dryly: ‘‘but there never was a time 
before that you couldn’t exist without seeing 
me twice in twenty-four hours!” 

Richard colored. 

‘* What foolish notion have you got into your 


head, now?” he a. it 
‘‘Mind that you don’t get foolish notions into 
somebody else’s head.” 
“ What do you mean?” 
Hannah looked up into the big blue eyes 
“which had the same honest look that they ad 


when he was a boy. 

_ “T know that you wouldn’t do nothin’ wrong, 
Mr. Richard, not if you knowed it; but young 
men is so thoughtless. Miss Lane is a nice little 
body ; I never took so to any one before on such 
short acquaintance. An’ she’s pretty, there 
ain’t no denyin’ that. An’ I’m to see you 
kind to her, You orter be kind to allsech; help- 
in’ them all you can, in their own life an’ way. 
But you an’ she can’t never be more to each 
other than you benow, An’ ’tain’tno real kind- 
ness for a man in your persition to pay a girl in 
hers too much attention.” 


| tience. 
‘ 


Richard listened to this with a visible impa- 
that almost amounted to anger. 
hat nonsense! Hannah. To hear you and 
my sisters talk, one would suppose I belonged to 
the blood-royal, instead of being an American- 
born citizen, penniless, but for the bounty of 
my uncle, who may leave his property to some 
one else, as he has a perfect right to do. 


will be fortunate that wins her. Not that I'su 
ose that she has for me any other than the 
indly feeling she would naturally entertain 
for one who has honestly tried to serve her. 

‘You mustn’t think that every one sees me 
through your partial eyes,” he added, his man- 
ner regaining its usual air of careless good-na- 
ture. ‘‘Ireally am not so dangerous a fellow 
as youimagine. Good-night.” 

rva, who was standing near the open window 
a tie room above, could not help hearing much 
of this, 

‘She smiled, as she thought of the little likeli- 
hood there was of her forgetting their relative 
positions. 

“TI shall not forget, either,” she thought 
“how much I owe to him. ow kindly and 

enerously he spoke of me, my brave defender! 

appy the woman that wins such a true and 
loyal heart. It certainly will not be a friend- 
less, nameless girl like me.” 

There was a certain something in Irva’s man- 
ner, gentle as it was, that deterred Hannah 
from giving her any intimation of her fears. 
But in their seeguent talks, in the long after- 
noons when Irva brought her sewing down into 
the sitting-room, she contrived to drop various 
hints which she thought would serve to put her 
on her guard. 

She was very fond of the Harrington family, 
with whom she had spent her ounce days. It 
was easy to perceive that Richard had always 
been her favorite, and many were the anecdotes 
and incidents that she had related to Irva con- 
cerning him, all of them of a nature to increase 
her admiration of his character. 

was not slow to notice. the uncon- 
scious interest Irva took in all that related to 
him, and she.now changed her tactics, 

“Mr, Richard was educated by a rich and 
childless uncle, who sets all the world by him,” 
she said, the next afternoon, as they sat sewing 
together. ‘‘So do his sisters—I think I never 
see sisters more attached to a brother than they 
be. They all count on his making a high mar- 
riage. 


annah glanced over to where Irva was sit- | 


ting, as she said this, but whose deepening color 
alone showed that she heard it. 

‘¢ Miss Ida Weston is goin’ to be the fortunate 
lady, by all that.I can hear,” pursued Hannah, 
tearing off another breadth of the dress she was 
making. ‘She isn’t rich, but she’s of a high 
family. Mr. Richard’s uncle and Judge Weston 
graduated at the same college, and were always 

t friends, Miss Weston is very han’some 
an’ stylish-lookin’, as well as highly connected. 
She was on here, last winter, a-visitin’ his: sis- 
ter,.an’ I mind that Mr. Richard was mighty 
attentive.” ; , 

Irva made no reply, and Hannah did not pur- 
sue the subject further. 

The good woman’s conscience pricked her a 
little; for she knew that Richard paid Miss 
Weston no more attention than one of his kind- 
ly nature would naturally pay to his sister’s 


est. 
gue I mean it for her good,” she said to herself, | Forest 


“Tf she has got any sech notion into her head, 
an’ they should find it out where she’s goin’, 
*twould be jest the wust thing that could hap- 
mn to her; an’ it’s only a kindness to give her a 
eetle warnin’, I don’t exactly like the way he 
looks at her, or the way she colors up when he 
speaks. But I don’t believe there’s any danger. 

ve watched ’em when they didn’t think I was 
notcin’, an’ I couldn’t see nothin’ more’n com- 
mon. He treats her as if she was a queen, a 
ee ain't the least mite forrerd, I'll say that 

er! 

Irva’s simple preparations were soon made. 
She got herself a brown traveling-suit, just the 
shade of her hat, with gloves to match, in which 
she looked verynicely, _ 

Richard glanced approvingly at her costume, 
as be entered the room where she sat waiting 
for him. 

. There was not a bit of color about her except 
in her cheeks, and these were as bright as the 
bunch of roses he handed her. 

“All ready, I see. Then we'll be off directly, 
as we have only time to catch the boat.” 

There were actually tears in Hannah’s eyes as 
she followed them to the door. 


| 
] 


Miss , 
Lane is my equal, in every respect, and the man | 


| OK 
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**T declare, I shall,be lonesome enough now!” 
she said, as Irva bid her good-by. 

“T am really getting jealous of Miss Lane,” 
laughed Richard; ‘‘ you never put such a long 
face as that on whenever J went away!” 

‘* Be sure you come an’ see me whenever you 
come to the city!” called out Hannah, as they 
went down the steps. 

“Of course she'll come,” said Richard, look- 
back; ‘‘I shall bring her myself,” 

What a nice-looking couple they be!” thought 

Hannah, as she looked afterthem. ‘‘ It almost 

seems as if they was made for each other. But, 

lawful sakes, his uncle would never consent in 

the world, an’ as fur Miss Janey an’ Miss Kate, 

they’d go distracted at the nig thoughts on’t.” 
i 


In less than half an_hour Richard and Irva 
were steaming up the Hudson. 
It was a beautiful day, and they remained 


most of the time on deck, It was the first trip 
Irva had had up the river, and everything was 
new and delightful. 

With Richard, it had lost the charm of nov- 
elty, but he took great pleasure in pointing out 
to Irva the beautiful residences and places of 
note by. which they passed. Indeed, he felt that 
it was, by far, the pleasantest tripshe had ever 
taken, ending all too soon. 

“We are nearly home now,” he said, with a 
half-sigh; ‘‘it seems as if we had come in half 
the usual time. 

“Yonder is Forest Hill,” he added, pointing 
to a house perched upon a rocky eminence far 
above their heads. ‘We have topass it to get 
to the landing.” 

It was likely to be her home for some months, 
= ese and Irva surveyed it with no little in- 

rest. : 

It looked 7. solitary, with no habitation 
anywhere near it. 

erhaps this thought was visible in Irva’s 
countenance, for Richard said: 

““You_cannot tell much about it from the 
river. On the other side the ascent is so grad- 
ual as hardly to be noticed, and the country 
roundabout very beautiful. My sister spends 
most of her time there, on account of the chil- 
dren, But coming from the city, I fear, at 
first, it will seem rather lonely to you.” 

“Tdo not like the city, and am very, very 
glad to leave it.” : 

As Richard looked at the speaker he remem- 
bered what she had told him. . 

Mit could be an enemy of one so gentle and 
go 

Ea had pow touched the dock. 

eside a low, open carriage stood a colored 
boy, his glisten teeth very apparent in the 
smite that broadened his face. 

“ There is Jack waiting for us,” said Richard. 
“This way, Miss Lane.” 

“How do you do, Jack? All well at the 


house?” 
“ All very well, I thanks you, Mr. Richard,” 
regnonoed Jack, with a low bad 
chard assisted Irva in, taking the reins into 
his own hands. 4 
orn drive, Jack; you can ride back on the 


ress. 
ont All right. I’ve got to stop for the mail, 
re al They told me to come for the young 


, but they didn’t nobody say as how you 
was comin’, Mr, Richard.” : 
‘““There didn’t any one know it. I thought 
I'd take them by surprise.” 


Richard had spoken truly; the scen which 
lay on each side of the winding road that led to 
Hill was very beautiful, and a cal 
restful feeling came over Irva as she look 
around. 

Nee like it?’ said Richard, who had been 


Rie watching her, 
“Yes, Ihave spent most of my time in the 
ag and it seems like getting home.” 

““T knew it,” thought Ric , his mind be- 


inning to be lost in a sea of conjectures as to 
ow one, manifestly so unused to the world, 
should be thrust so entirely upon it. ; 

A sudden turn of the road brought the house 
into view, on the broad piazza of which a lady 
sat aegis 

Two children were chasing each other over 
the lawn. ; 

As soon 
loud shout. 

‘* There’s uncle Dick, mamma!” 

The lady threw down her book and was down 
to the carriage almost as soon as they. 

é a boy really you, pany ae 

[ me,” respon: Richard, re- 
bain the kiss that was given him. “Tye not 
me alone, you see, this is my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Vernon,” : ee 

There was an expression of surprise in the 


as they saw Richard they set up a 
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Lady’s ores as she turned them upon Irva, who 

evidently did not look at all as she expected. 

_ Mrs. Vernon was asmall, fair, pleasant-look- 

ing lady, who looked young to be the mother 

“i ue children who were clinging to Richard’s 
ands. 

She received Irva very kindly. 

_ “T hope you have fully recovered from your 
injuries, Miss Lane. We were greatly shocked 
‘>see your name among the killed, and very 
‘uch relieved when we got Richard’s letter.” 
Irva was too truthful and conscientious not to 
scl keenly her false position. The color came 
2nd went, and there wassuch a confused feeling 
in her head that she dared not trust herself to 
reply, except by the simple expression of her 
thanks. 
_ Perceiving her embarrassment, Richard now 
interposed. 

‘‘Miss Lane is not very strong as yet, and I 
take the liberty of suggesting that she be shown 
directly to her room.” 

They had now reached the house, and touch- 
ing the bell, Mrs. Vernon consigned Irva to the 
care of the colored girl that answered it. 

“How different she looks from what I thought 
she would from Rev. Dr. Quinlan’s letter,” said 

iss Vernon, as she looked after her. 

Richard, who had the youngest of the little 
Vernons clinging to his neck, suddenly put her 
down, and apa up. 

“ What kind of a description did he giveof her, 


ra’ 9” 
“*) don’t know that he gave any particular de- 
Scription, only I gathered from it that she was 


older, and not so—so pretty.” 
Richard’s spirits suddenly rose. 
‘Young and pretty, what a terrible misfor- 
ne! 


‘“You may laugh, Dick,” said his sister, a lit- 
tle gravely, ‘‘ bat it 7s a misfortune for a girl in 

iss Lane’s position to be so pretty.” 

“Position! I wonder if there is a word in the 
English lan e that you and Janey have so 
often on your a 

“‘T wish you thought of it a little more,” was 
the reproachful response. 

‘I wish I did,” said Richard, dryly; * espe- 
cially when I have so much to boast of. I think 
our maternal grandfather was a shoemaker!” 

was a sore subject with Mrs. Vernon, as 

her brother well knew. 
You will be always pinging vas up, Dick; 
when you know as well as1 do that grandpa 
pr worked at his trade since we can remem- 


“IT beg your pardon, sis, but grandpa Baker 
made me my first pair of ‘boots ng Bite ones 
they were! I am really proud ef the old man. 
And I know another thing; that father was 
never sorry he married the shoemaker’s daugh- 
ter. Now tell me honestly, Kate, would you 
exchange her for Janey’s?” 

Kate thought of what she had heard about her 
father’s first wife. ‘ee, 

“Well, no, Still it would be very nice if our 
mamma had been as rich as Janey’s.” 

“So she could have made her daughter as 
rich, But she wasn’t. So while Kate Harring- 
ton was married fcr love, Jane Harrington was 
married for her money. Poor Kate! fortunate 
Janey!” “ 

Kate laughed. 

“You know [ don’t think any such thing, ou 
Fipvcking fellow! I wouldn’t take Janey’s ia 

nd for all her money. But for all that, 
Money and position are good things to have, 
and ou can’t persuade me to the contrary.” 
that hood wish to, A ony want you to realize 

ere are some thi 
either ' gs worth more than 
, Richard now commenced a series of gymnas- 
hare per} $4, tae Mite uullin fattetiarit- 

a and, and which ended in rehing 
the delighted child on his shoulder. a 

I saw Dr. Quinlan’s name among the passen- 
8ers on that fatal train. I sup that there 
was no mistake about his death?” 

1 think not. By the way, Kate, Miss Lane’s 
ines system has received quite a shock, and 
‘ I were you I wouldn’t ask her anything about 
beer: accident. I don’t suppose she knows any 

ore about it than you have seen in the papers, 
= © 1s an orphan; pie here among entire 
all aoe and I feel sure that my sister will do 

she can to make her comfortable.” 
featit® had no small share of the fund of good 
rhe Bees made her brother so believed by all 
rt oe », ew him; though it was considerably 

x O re by her different training. 

course I will. Thave given her the east 


_Foom, opesting out of the school-room, one of the 


Pleasa the house. ¥. 
whoplroom sines it was altered, T've had the 


Ows cut down to the floor that look out 


-_— ot ear TT A 
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upon the garden, and you don’t know what 4 
difference it makes.” 

With one child on his shoulder, and the othr 
two clinging to his coat, Richard followed his 
sister into the school-room, whose pleasant ap- 
ponents and deep, low windows, fronting {ta 

he east, gave it a very cheerful and sunny as 
pect. 

He listened absently to Kate’s talk of all the 
trouble she had to get things to her liking. As 


his eyes, rested Lie the chair in front of the | 
y 


baize-covered des 
probable occupant. 
Then aloud: 
‘Tt, really, is a great improvement, Kate. I 
don’t see how it could be altered for the better.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SUDDEN SUMMONS AND A HASTY FAREWELL, 

“One letter for you, my dear, and two for 
Richard,” said Mr. Vernon the next day, as he 
looked over the evening mail. 

Mr. Vernon was a nice, fresh pang iooking 
man, in spite of the incipient baldness that was 
such a source of anxiety to his wife, who was 
devotedly attached to him. Indeed the love 
that these two had for each other was some- 
thing very pleasant to contemplate. 

Kate read her letters with a pleased smile upon 
her face. 

Then she came over to where her brother was 
sens. 

“JT have good news for you, Richard. Whodo 
you think is coming to visit us?’ 

“Janey?” 

“No; Janey is coming, but not now. It is the 
young lady you took so much interest in last 
winter. How stupid! Can’t you guess?” 

“My dear Kate, you will have to tell me, I 
always was stupid in guessing riddles, I reall 
can’t seem to recall any young lady in whom 
took any particular interest.” 

Kate looked almost provoked. 

3 Why, Miss Weston, to be sure.” 

“ Oh! ? 


Yes. And I’m so glad on your account, 
Dick. I was gig John, last night, that I was 
afraid it would be dull for you.” 

“Thank you. What with your society and 
the children’s, nies rowing and fishing, I 
think I should find life endurable, even without 
the charming addition you mention.” 

“Then you don’t y care for her coming?” 
said Kate, ina ern poms tone, 

“T can’t say that 1 do, particulary, 

‘Don’t look so sober, Kate,” he added, smil- 
ing back upon her from the open doorway. 
‘*You ought to consider it a compliment that I 
prefer your society to that of this brilliant belle 


and beauty. : 

Kate looked after him, with a half-sigh. 

“‘T wonder if he never means to marry,” she 
thought. ‘‘He’s twenty-four and past. I would- 
n’t mind it so much, if it wasn’t for the fear of 
his making a mesalliance, which I dread above 
all things, and which he is just the man todo. I 
wish he would take a er Ida. They would 
make such a splendid couple. And then I should 
know he was safe. I know she likes him.” 

‘*Miss Weston will be here on the evening 
boat,” said Kate, the next morning at the break- 
fast table, speaking to her husband, but looking 
over at Richard. 

“Well, who is going after her? that is the 
next thing to be considered,” said Mr. Vernon. 

Tam,” said Richard. 

Kate’s face brightened. _ 

“T wish you would, Richard. I know Ida 
would rather have you than any one.” 

“Tam not so sure of that; but I’m going, all 
the same.” 

When Irva entered the school-room that morn- 
ing, she found a lovely bouquet on her desk. 

here had been one there the preceding morn- 
ing. ne ek peed it to be an offering from one of 
her pupils, she made no comments on it except 
to praise its beauty. Now she said: 

“Which of you brought me those beautiful 
flowers? Was it you, Harry?’ 

“‘ No, ma’am.” 

“T know !” cried Ada, “T'was uncle Dick; I 


see . 
* Little tell-tale,” said a voice at the door. 


Turning, Irva saw Ric 5 
isa, Seroa ence nig, Miss Lane. Am I intrud- 

"Not in the least! You have been here be- 
ah I perceive,” added Irva, pointing to the 

owers. 

‘“‘Ineed not ask how you are in health,” said 
Richard, his eyes resting admiringly be the 
radiant face, whose color glowed more brightly 
as he gazed. ‘ But as I was the means of your 
coming, I feel anxious to know if you find your 


¥ 


1 


4 ed “ 


his thoughts reverted to its | 


ee ee ee 


home pleasant here, and if every one is as kind 
to you as I could wish?” 

“Tt could hardly bemore pleasant, And every 
one is as kind to me aseven you could wish, who 
have keen the kindest of all.” 

t ‘: rng. you do not find your pupils troublesome, 
ope? 

“Not at all. They are very good children, 
and I am beginning to love them dearly.” 

“T am glad to hear that, very glad, on your 
account, children. Because if you are not stu- 
dious and careful not to make your teacher 
trouble, I shall take her back to New York. I 
brought her here, and I shall claim the privilege 
of taking her away.” ’ 

Richard did not look at Irva as he said this. 

In the silence that followed he moved toward 
the door, 

‘““ How long do your duties confine you here?” 

‘*From nine until three.” t 

“Then, with your permission, I will come 
again about four, to have a frolic with the chil- 
dren, and bring you a new book I have been 
reading, and which I think will interest you.” 

Richard was as good as his word; his appear- 
ance being hailed by the children witha shout of 


oy. ‘ 

d Piacin a chair for Irva on the grassy terrace 
that ran beneath the low windows, he gave her 
the book, pointing out some passages in it that 
pleased her. 

He paused a moment, to look into the eyes 
ind a so serenely to his, Then he turned .to 
the children that were impatiently waiting for 


“Now I will relieve you, for a time, f:om 
these torments.” 

The shouts and laughter of the children 
brought Kate out on the lawn. 

Perceiving Irva, she came up the steps of the 
terrace, and seating herself on *the top one, be- 
gan to inquire about the children; a fruitful 
theme with her, for she was a thorough mother, 

As they sat chatting, Richard came up. __ 

“Don’t forget about going to the boat, Dick. 
I told Judy not to have tea until after it was in.” 

Then to Irva: 

“We are expecting a young lady friend to 
spend a few weeks with us; Judge Weston’s 

ughter, of New York.” 

Irva made no reply, but she remembered what 
Hannah had told her. 

It was true, then. y 

Irva had hitherto dined with the family, tak- 
ing the rest of her meals with the children, The 
day after Miss Weston’s arrival Richard missed 
her from the-table. | tor 

He said nothing; but about sunset, seeing Irva 
in the garden, he went down to her. 

** Not seeing you at the dining-table, I feared 
you were ill? 

“Oh! no. I told. Mrs. Vernon, whenever 
there were strangers at the house, that I pre- 
ferred to dine alone,” 

‘‘T missed you. But if itisreally pleasanter 
for you to stay away, I am content that it 
should be so.” 

Irva looked at the speaker. ‘ 

Did he, really, miss her, or say this as a sim- 
ple matter of courtesy and good fee 

Miss Weston saw them from her window. 
She regarded Richard as her exclusive proper- 
ty, and as she marked his attentive air, and saw 
how pretty his companion was, she experienced 
a feeling of jealousy. H 
% Who is i young lady I saw in the garden 
with Mr. Harrington?” 

Kate glanced up from the worsteds she was 
sorting. ; 

bi Noahs lady in the garden? Oh, it must be 
Miss Lane, the governess.” 

“i a her face a rather pretty one, from 
the view [ had of it.” 

“J think it might be called very pretty. 
What do you call t blue or green?’ 

Miss Weston would certainly have called it 
green, had it been any See of her mind. 

She made no further inquiries, but she decided 
to.watch the pretty governess. 

Irva took no inconsiderable interest in her, 
though it had a very different source. 

‘‘T hope she is worthy of him,” she thought, 

The nearest view she had, thus far, obtained 
of the new-comer, was when she rode the 
window one morning with Richard. But she 
saw enough to convince her that Hannah was 
right in calling her ‘‘ very handsome and stylish- 
looking.” 

ry oe the twe were brought quite unex- 
pectedly together. 

Irva was out walking when she saw Richard 


and Miss Weston approaching in an opposite di- | 


rection. 
She would have retreated could she have done 
so with any dignity; but, as it was, she had no 


—— 
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quiringly to the speaker’s face. 


nicely. 
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row woodpath that was before her. 
Richard came to a full stop; lifting his hat 
with the courtesy that was habitual to him. 
‘‘Good-afternoon, Miss Lane. Miss Weston, 
let me make you acquainted with Miss Lane.” 
Miss Weston gave Irvaa short, haughty nod 
who shrunk abashed at the cold, curious stare of 
the bold black eyes that were fixed upon her. 
Pausing no longer than was absolutely neces- 


' sary, Irva passed on. 


Anxious to atone for the rudeness of his com- 

nion, Richard hastened after her, and oped 

he little gate Pa beyond, stood with his hea 
uncovered until she had passed through. 

Provoked at being left for one that she con- 
sidered so much beneath her, Miss Weston stood 
biting her lips with ill-concealed rage. 

' Richard did not takethearm he had dropped, 
but walked beside her in grave silence. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Harrington,” she said, 
with a forced laugh, ‘* you show a great deal of 
gallantry to a nursery-governess|” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Weston; it is my 
aim to treat every lady with courtesy,.and Miss 
Lane is such, in every sense of the word.” 

‘As Miss Weston glanced up at the speaker she 
saw that she had made a great mistake. Angry 
at herself, she was still more angry with the in- 
nocent cause. . 

‘The low, presuming nobody!” she exclaim- 
ed, as soon as she had regained her own room. 
‘Po think of her daring to stand between me 
and the manTI love. The sly, artful baggage! 
she just throws herself in his way. It wasa 
preconcerted plan her meeting us as she did, 
and yet how surprised and confused she pre- 
tended to be, just to enlist his sympathies. He’s 
interested in her, that’s easy to be seen, if no 
more. But I will spoil the game she is playing. 


_ YP open Mrs, Vernon’s eyes to what ic going 


on, who don’t seem to have the faintest idea of 
7 


Miss Weston’s chamber was a corner room, 


on the second floors having 'a full view of the 


school-room and the grounds around it. 
The next day, just as the sun was setting, she 
came down from her chamber, and out upon 


‘the piazza where Kate was sitting.” 


“he school-room and the grounds around it 


seem to be a favorite resort to Mr. Harrington. | 


I notice that he is there every afternoon.” 
There was something in the tone in which this 
spoken that made Kate raise her eyes in- 


“ Yes; Richard is quite fond of the children. 
And they are quite as fond of him.” ; 

“Judging from appearances, I should say he 
was more fond of theirpretty governess.” 

This was a new and most unwelcome idea to 
Kate, as her changing color testified. 

Miss Weston continued: 

“T have been watching them for the last half- 
hour from my window. He reading to her out 


‘of a blue-and-gold book—Byron, I suppose. It | 


is, really, amusing!” 


| Very grave. 
pasion Tl think if he wants you to go, you ought to 


| do so, ; 

| ‘JT think so, too.” 

| There was another silence; this intelligence 
| casting a damper on all present. 

| “The steamer City of New York, leaves to- 
| morrow morning,” said Mr. Vernon, looking up 
| from his ae 

| “That is the one that I want to take,” said 
| Richard. 
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alternative but to walk straight on inthe nar-! Kate was silent for some moments, her face ' even if conquered, suffering no ignoble défeat? 


She did not close her eyes in sleep that night 
until she had decided which of these two things 
she would do. 

Irva did not have to feign a headache the 
next morning, to account for her pale cheeks 
and heavy eyes. 

She attempted to dress, but her head was so 
giddy that she was obliged to lay it’back again 
upon the pillow. 

As soon as Kate heard of it, she came in to 


, see her. 


| There was no more said; both hrother and sis- | 
ter seemed very much preoccupied. Richard | 


hurried through his breakfast, leaving the room 
immediately after. 
He looked back upon his sister from the thresh- 


d. 

“In order to catch the express, Kate, I must 
leave in half an hour.” 

Miss Weston went directly to her room. : 
“J knew it, she said, as she saw Richard 
crossing over to where Irva stood by the open 
window eT out upon the garden, “He 
has no thought for me; it is all for her—her!” 
Almost wild with rage, jealousy, and despair, 
the speaker stamped her foot upon the floor, the 


° 


black, straight brows nearly meeting over the | 


eyes. 
‘“* He shall not find her here when he returns 
—not if I can prevent it!” 

In ‘the meantime, Richard had taken both 
Irva’s hands in his. 

““My dear Irva,I have just received news 
that compels me to start_for Europe, to be gone 
several months. It comforts me to think that! 
leave you so pleasantly situated, I have some- 
thing to tell you—something which I feel ough} 
not to, be so long delayed, but I must write it. 
Now I have only time to say good-by, and God 
bless you!” , 

A warm, lingering pressure of the hand, a 
look that haunted her long after, and he wes 
gone. 


sat like one stunned. Now tears came to her 
relief; tears that had in them something of 
sweetness as she recalled the tenderness of those 
few parting words. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
_BAD NEWS. 
As strongly attached as Kate was to heft 
| brother, she was not sorry to have him go. 
| She could not but own that Irva was very at+- 
tractive, and that Richard was fond of ing 
with her. 

“Tt is only a fancy,” she said to herself, “ bub 
serious things grow out of such, sometimes. Fig 
will forget all about it before he comes back: 
and then travel will be beneficial to him ix 
other ways. Miss Lane suits me; she is so der 
voted to her duties and the children so fond of 
| her, that I should feel sorry to have to send hea 


away.” ‘ 
My sister, Mrs, Sully, will be here to-mor- 


The laugh that followed these words was a | row 


very discordant one, and as Kate raised her 
eyes to that dark, lowering face the thought 
crossed her mind that she might not be so 
desirable a wife for her brother as she had sup- 


The tone was.a little cool in which she said: 

“ Richard isnot a great lover of Byron. I 
think you do him injustice. He is too henorable 
to trifle with any woman; serious intentions he 
could not have. Any notice he: takes of Miss 
Lane aprings from his sympathy with her lone- 
ly condition. He has one of the kindest hearts 
in the world.” 

““Yes; and that makes it all the more danger- 
ous for him to be subjected to the arts of a bold, 
designing woman,” 

“‘ [have always thought Miss Lane to be very 


modest and Ae ped 
“ There is just where she hoodwinks you so 
I’ve had my eye on ‘her for some ‘time 
and you'll rue the day she ever came into the 
house, now you mark my words!” 

Here they were interrupted. 

Kate was much more disturbed by what Miss 
Weston told her than her words indicated. She 
had the strongest confidence in as well as love 
for her brother, and her heart revolted at the 
idea of the necessity of any surveillance; still she 
determined to keep her eyes open, and to have 
a confidential talk with Richard at the earliest 
possible moment, 

The next morning Richard entered the break- 
fast-room with an open letter in his hand, — 

“T have a letter from uncle Charles, Kate, 
asking meto meet him in London on the twenty- 
third. Heis going to make a tour of Germany, 
and wants me to go with him. What do you 
think of it?” ' 


1 


That name senf a sudden shiver through Irva’s 
veins. 
ma soon as she could command her. voice,. she 


said: 

“Tt is late for city people to come to the 
country.” 

“Yes: but Janey’s doctor ordered her to the 
sea-shore during the hot weather, I hope we 
shall have pleasant days yet.” 

. “Ts her husband coming with her?” 

“T think so, Jobn, is Stephen coming?” 

‘He said he was coming fora few days, To 
: be honest, I had just as soon he wouldn’t.” 

“Oh! John, you must try and make it plea- 
sant to him, for Janey’s sake,” 

“Tf Janey had the sense she was born with, 
she’d have left him long ago!” growled Mr. Ver- 
non in a tone Irva had never heard him 
before. 

But she scarcely heeded it. It was well that 
the gathering twilight hid the pallor of her face, 
as leaning her head upon the pillar of the porch 
she struggled against the sickening feelings tha 
came over her. 

It was him! She had hoped that it was some 
one else of the same name, What was she todo 
now? Oh! if Richard were only here! 

But she was all alone; there was no one to aid 
or counsel her. 

One by one the stars came out, looking down 
upon her from their azure thrones, The moon 
arose from hehind the distant hills, flinging a 
silvery halo uver the peaceful scene that had 
been such an Eden of rest to her. 

Must she leave it, going out into the wide 
world again, with which she was so unfitted to 
copet should she stay and fight it out?— 
| fighting this bad man with his own weapons— 


. * Whew 
. gp RR cig a, 


It had come upon her so suddenly that she had, 


us6 ~ 


Irva protested that she needed nothing but 
rest and quiet; so Kate darkened the room, anc 
went out again, taking the children to the other 
part of the house. 

She did not try to rise again until evening, 
and then she did not leave her room. 

She heard the merry voices of the children, 
as they got into the carriage that was going to 
meet the boat. : 

Almost immediately after it had gone, Judy 
came to the door with her supper, saying: 

“You hain’t eat nothin’ to speak of all day, 
honey, an’ I’s afeard you'd faint away if yon 
waited till the rest on “em had theirn.” 

Irva sat with the untasted Soke ak before hev 
until she heard the returning wheels of the car - 


riage. 
Going to the open window, she listened. 
Amid all that medley of voices, very distinctly 


came to her strained ear the smooth, bland 
voice that she so well remembered. 

He had come, the man she so dreaded—cruel 
and pitiless in his love as in his hate. 

The battle of life had commenced again; and 
she must have strength to fight it. 

turning to the table, she broke her lon 
fast. Then disrobing, she laid her weary Head 
upon the pillow, falling into a deep, unbroken 
slumber. - 

Near the middle of the forencon, Irva heard 
steps along the corridor which led to the school- 
room door. 

Then Kate’s voice, saying: 

“Miss Lane,’my sister, Mrs. Sully. Don’t let 
us interrupt you. I only wanted to show her 
the school-room.” : 

Irva glanced up at the face*she so well re- 
membered, simply bowing in reply to that plea- 
sant salutation. 

She was sitting with her back to the door, but . 
she knew that Stephen was standing on the 
threshold—knew it by the opptenays atmos- 
aj he always brought with him, even if she 

ad not heard his voice, ; ’ 

He was gayly talking with Miss Weston, who 
was in better Spirits than she had been since 
Richard left. : 

The two moved slowly past her, down through 
the room, 

Irva felt the eyes that weré fixed upon her, 
but she did not turn her head, or lift her eyes 
from the book that was lying open on the desk. 

She heard, as in, a dream, Mrs. Vernon ex- 
sigan the improvements to her sister. At- 

acted by the voice, Irva glanced up at the face 
of the latter, long enough to see that the eye 
and mouth had a resolute though pleasant ex- 
pression. : 

The two sisters moved back to the door; 
Stephen and Miss Weston remaining by the 
window, their gay words and laughter filling 
the room. 

Mrs. Sully turned round as she reached the 
threshold. 

“Come, Stephen; you are disturbing Miss 
Lane.” 

““T beg Miss Lane’s pardon!” 

There was an almost imperceptible emphasis 
on the words italicised; clearly sina le to 
Irva, however, and just as clearly understood. 
_ She heard the closing door with a feeling of 
relief that was indescribable, It seemed as if 
she could not have borne the tension upon her 
nerves one minute longer. 

Would he betray her? Knowing all she could 
tell concerning him, would he dare to do so? 

She had athlete from words dropped by Mrs. 
Vernon that her sister’s property was settled on 
herself, and that her husband was, ina measure, 
dependent upon her. 

““Did you say this young lady’s name was 
Lane?” inquired Stephen of his sister-in-law, as 
iar a beyond hearing. 

‘Yes. 


‘‘Tt strikes me that I have seen her before. 
Where is she from?” } 
“Massachusetts, Her father was old Deacon 
Lane of Scarborough. He left two children; 
one, a boy, two or three years younger, cousin 
eee, Burt took with out to* cy, L- 
tS) 


“ And this is the daughter?” 
“ This is the daughter.” 


This was not unnoted by Miss Weston. 

“ Where did you see this girl?” 

_ Stephen looked a little startled at this abrupt 

Inquiry, especially as he saw the look of intense 

interest and (paToniey 32 the eyes of the speaker, 

_ ‘“I thought I saw her in New York; but as it 

: another name, I conclude I must be mista- 
en. 

Miss Weston was far from satisfied. 

“I believe they have met before,” she said to 
herself; ‘‘ there was such an astonished expres- 
Sion in his.eyes when he looked at her, and she 
behaved so oddly! There is a mystery about 
that girl; and I'll find it out before Iam many 
weeks older.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
STEPHEN HAS HELP FROM AN UNEXPECTED 
; QUARTER. 

Tuer next day was Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon were very regular in 
their attendance at church; and the day being 

ne, the large carriage was got out to accom- 
modate all desirous of going. ‘ 

Irva had never missed one Sabbath; gene- 
rally preferring to walk in pleasant weather, it 
not being much over a mile to town, but to-day 
she decided to remain at home. 

Soon after the carriage had gone, she saw 
Stephen come out Bos the lawn. As he walked 
up and down, smoking, she observed that he 
cast many a curious glance at the window, by 
the closed blind of which she stood. 

_ As unpleasant as an interview would Irva 
felt. that it would be better that they should 
have an understanding, in order that she might 
know what to expect. 

She would not seek him, but she resolved to 
give him an opportunity to speak to her, if he 
chose to do so. 


h “Good-morning,. Miss Sutton, To find you 
ere, in this beautiful retreat, is a pleasure that 
Tlittie e ted.” 
“The pleasure is entirely on your side.” 
‘How cruel! Especially considering the ab- 
: pins leek in which you left me, Miss Sutton, 
or Miss Lane, which?” 
‘“Whichever you choose. Still, I think it 
only right to tell Fhe ae your course will de- 
termine mine. I have, as yet, said nothing in 
regard to our acquaintance, not supposing that 
you would care to have your wife—or sister, 
which?—know of the deception you practiced, 
or the wrong you meditated.” r 
‘She won’t believe you!” 
“She will believe me, She knows enoug 
about you to believe every word of it.” 
This was a shot that went straight home, as 
‘Stephes’s changing color testified, and Irva took 
uu , 


“Tam not sure but what I ought to tell her, 
anyway; still it is not-my intention to do so 
uniess you render it necessary. But I shall de- 
fend ‘myself, you may be sure. Let me hear 
the slightest word or hint to my discredit, and 
I will not keep silent.” 

“You are making a great fuss about a very 
small matter. If you prefer the name of Lane 
to Sutton, or wish to ignore our former ac- 
quaintance, I don’t know why I should inter- 
fere, and I have no intention of doing so,” 

“You will do as you like, of course. All I 
h- ve to say is that I will keep silent if you do, 
but not one moment longer.” 

Stephen returned to the house in quite an- 
other mood from which he left it. 

He could not but own that he was quite as 
much at Irva’s mercy as she at his; that he had 
given his wife strong reasons for believing the 
story she could tell. 

Having dissipated his own property, he was 
entirely dependent upon her liberality; and the 

thought that she might follow the advice of cer- 
tain of her relations, and leave him, was not 
_ Very pleasant to contemplate. 9 

He met Miss Weston at the door, who had 
been watching them from her window. 

“So you are bewitched with the pretty gov- 

erness also, Your cousin and brother-in-law 


seemed to have no thought for any one else | 


when he was here.” 
Stephen glanced keenly at the speaker. The 


-* @ 


BL 


“Tf there is any meaning in looks, he loved 
her! I was nothing more than a stock or stone | 
in his sight, if she was by! It is useless for aor 
to try to deceive me; I saw you when you first | 
met, I watched you talking together in the gar- | 
den. You have met before; you know some- 
thing of her that none of us know here.” 

‘* It is not always safe to tell what we know.” | 

“Tt is safe with me. I will not mention your | 
name, or let any one know where I got it.” 

Stephen was silent for some minutes; his eyes 
fixed upon that eager, passionate face, as if 
trying to see how far he could safely trust her. 

“T will be frank with you; we have met be- 
fore; I do know more of her than any one knows 
hete. But you know how jealous Janey is of 
me, as it is, and I dare not speak of it.” 

“TY understand you; but you need not fear 
that I will get you into any trouble. Tell me 
something—give me the merest clew, and I will 
work it out for myself’ and nobody will be any 
the wiser.” 

Again Stephen studied the face of his com- 
pavien, many conflicting thoughts passing 

rough his mind. 

To his dislike of his brother-in-law was added 
the fiercer feeling of jealousy. He burned to 
punish and humiliate the woman that had re- 
pulsed and defeated him, and, if possible, get her 

in into his power. 

o this was added the cowardly fear, if Irva 
was allowed to remain in her present position, 
she would say Beers that his wife would 
hear, If he could lower her inthe estimation of | 
the family, so that her word would be discredit- 
ed, he would be safe. 

These thoughts passed with lightning rapidity | 
through the mind of the man, who never had an 
unselfish one in his life. 

AG You would like to send this girlaway in dis- 


ef ‘ 
“T would give half my life to do it!” 
Bephen looked at the speaker, smiling, as he 


“T hate her! She has wiled away from me. 
the only heart I cared to possess: and if it is in 
the power of mortal woman to’ drive her away 
in disgrace, I'll do it.” 

“T will place in your hands the means to ef- | 
fect this, if you ledge yourself not. to Jet 
it be known that I anything to do with it?” 

“‘T promise.” 

‘* Come into the ate 

The two were closeted in the library nearly 
an hour, 

‘‘ He will not dare to say anything,” thought 
Irva, as she returned to the house. 

But this elation was followed by a sense of 
depression: a feeling she had often had of late. 

Never did she feel so painfully the false posi- 
tion in which she had placed herself—its wrong, 
as,well asitsdanger. She had never intende 
to remain in it so long; but the more she saw of 
Mrs. Vernon the more she was convinced that 
nothing could induce her fo place her children 
under the care of any one that could not fur- 
nish the strongest testimonials; that all her hab- 
its and modes. of, thought. would make it very 
difficult for her to perceive any excuse for the 
deception she had practiced. _ 

With all these new complications, tomake any 
confidante of her now was out of the question, 
but she resolved to leave at the expiration of the 
quarter, and seek some other situation, however 


hard and unpleasant it might be. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MISS WESTON’S TRIUMPH. 


On the following Wednesday Stephen return- 


ed to New York, leaving his wife with her sister. 

Two weeks later, as Mr. Vernon, Mrs, Sully, | 
Miss Weston and. Kate were together in the | 
ae sitting-room, a card was handed to the 

titer. f 

“ Lane—George Lane,” she said, looking at it | 
with a puzzled air; ‘I don’t know any one with | 
that name. Doyou, John?” | 

“No, my dear,” said Mr, Vernon, return- 
ing the card to his wife. Perhaps it is some re- 
lative of our pretty governess?” | 

is Dia he inquire for Gd MasHen 

es, ma’am, very e’ler. 
hee , 


“Show himin I 
The young .man that entered was not over 
twenty-two, but the cool, calculating look in his 
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am . Vernon.” 

The stranger bowed; not the faintest ap. 
digit toa smile disturbing the gravity of his 

ace. 

“Tam George Lane. I have been given ta 
understand that my sister, who I supposed 
was killed on a railroad collision, is living in 
your house in the capacity of governess?” 

Kate smiled; her kind heart warming at the 
Ma of the pleasure in store for the lonely 

irl— 
, “You are right; she is here. It is not strange 
that you supposed her killed, for it was sostated 
in the paper.” - 

“You will pardon me, madame, but I must. 
consider it not a little strange that she should 
have left me so long in ignorance of this error; 
leaving me, in fact, to find it out by the merest: 
accident.” ; 

Jt did strike Kate as very odd, but ever dis- 
posed to look at the sunny side of things, she said = 

“ Very. likely her letters miscarried. At alk 
events, she will be delighted to see you. Will 

ou go to the school-room, or shall I'send for 

er? ; 

“With your permission I will see her here. 
Be good enough to simply send for her, and no 
more.” os 

Inwardly wondering, Kate gave the message 
to a servant, couched in the terms requested, 
and returned to her seat. m ; 

There was something so odd about the stran- 

r, his manner, his sudden heen and all, 

hat he became an object of curiosity and in- 
terest to all present. 

He seemed the most unconcerned one of the 


group. 

On looking around his eye fell upon Miss 
Weston, who was sitting in the recess of the bay 
window, bowing in response to her gracious 
smile of recognition. a 

This completed the general wonderment, 

Kate broke the awkward silence, by saying: 

“T judge it to be some years since you have 


| seen your sister, Mr. Lane? 


“Tt is six years since I was East, madame. I 
should have come on when I heard of the acci- 
dent, but I was very ill at the time.” 

At this moment Irva entered. 

The stranger looked steadily and curiously at: 
her, but gave her no sign of recognition. 

Irva glanced quietly around, and then turned 
her eyes expectantly upon Kate, who smiled as. 
she met that questioning look. 

“Has your brother altered so much that you 
don’t know him, Miss Lane?” 

The stranger now spoke: te 

That woman is an impostor, madame; she is 
not my sister !” 


‘ 


The mine had exploded so suddenly heneath | 


her feet, that for some minutes Irva steod mo- 
tionless, staring blankly into the stern face of 
her accuser, who now arose to his feet. Them 
she said, addressing her words to Kate: 

‘The gentleman speaks truly; I am not his 
sister. er since my stay here i have borne a 
name to which Tam not entitled, an 
you to suppose that which is not true.” 

In spite of those crimsoned cheeks and falter- 
ing voice, there was a certain dignity in this 
frank avowal that was not without its’ effect 
upon those who heard it, though it varied With 
each one ot them. 

Katé was a devoted mother; and the thought 
that she had intrusted her dear babes to the care 
of one of whose antecedents she knew hothin«. 


threw her into astate of alarm and indignation 
that quite transformed her. Po 

4 Vigpe my word! this is a very cool confes- 
sion, Miss—whatever your name may be! I 
should, really, like. to know your motives for 
practicing such a deception as this? 

As Irya lifted her eyes she met those of Miss 
Weston fixed full upon her, gleaming with scorn 
and triumph. ' 

“If you wish to know my motives I will give 
‘them—but not here,” 

She then turned toward the stranger. 


“‘ Aside from disclaiming any thought or in- | 


tention of giving you pain or trouble, I have 
only one thing to say. I know not only the 


name of your informant, but his motives, and I 


wish you to tell him that as he has not kept his 
promise, neither shall I keep mine,” 
Miss Weston now stepped forward. * 
‘He? ‘him?’” she sneered, ‘You are. al- 
together too hasty in your conclusions, I was 


his informant!” 


“a Ve ? ‘ 
“Yes, I. Isuspected you to be an adventn- 


ara 


i 
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ress from the first; and various things that came | 


4o my knowledge confirmed this suspicion. 
wrote to Mr. Lane; and this is the result,” 

The tone, even more than the words, stung 
Irva from her self-control. 

“Tam no adventuress! but, with the excep- 
tion of this error—for error I admit it to be—as 
true and — a woman asany here. Someday 
you may be thrust out into the world as I have 

een, and know what a hard world it is,” 

Irva went straight to the school-room. 

As she_ stood at the desk, taking some papers 
{from it, Mr. Vernon entered. He was an easy- 

tempered man, by habit and inclination averse 
to the task before him, a task that was not made 
Pee easier by the face that was turned toward 
1m. : 
“‘Miss—ahem!—I suppose, as a matter of 
course, that you would not care to remain with 
us ay longer.” 
ie or do I suppose you would care to have 
3] 


b 


““ Well—ahem!—we won't discuss that point. | 


Mrs. Vernon requested me to pay you the quar- 
fer’s salary. You will find it correct, I think.” 

Irva handed back a portion of it. 

“The quarter has not expired yet; I can take 
only what is due—if anything is!” 

Vernon had just come from mpeg, to 
an excited colloquy between his. wife and Miss 
‘Weston in regard to the enormity of Irva’s con- 
duct, and in whose feelings he had shared, to a 
certain extent, but there was something in this 
involuntary admission, coupled with the deject- 
ed look and attitude, that caused a sudden re- 
vuision to this. : 

‘‘T think you may count on the whole amount 
‘being fairly earned; I have heard Mrs. Vernon 
speak often of your faithfulness to your duties 
and kindness to the children.” 

The quick tears sprung to Irva’s eyes, 

“Thank you for saying that! Still”—here a 
shadow fell across the face—“ under the circum- 
stances, I would not take anything for my ser- 
vices ‘f I were not compelled to do so.” 

‘Tf you wish to return to New York, there is 
a train that leaves at half-past seven. But if 
you prefer to wait and take the morning boat— 
of course you willdoso, The carriage will be 
at your cg foxes at any time me name.” 

“T will leave to-night. Please convey my 
thanks to Mrs. Vernon for the kindness wit. 
which she has treated me. I might say some- 
thing in palliation of what she so justly con- 
demns, were I at liberty to doso. But it would 
only occasion fresh trouble, So I will only ask 
you both to.think as kindly of me as you can.” 

“Mr. Vernon returned to the room where the 
three ladies were still sitting. 

“T’ve done it, Kate; but I hope you won’t 
give me any more such commissions. It’s rather 
rough on a woman to turn her adrift without 
po warning, and who has, perhaps, no place to 

0 to,” 
« ‘Such as she find plenty to care for them!” 
gaid Miss Weston, with a toss of the head. 

Mr. Vernon gave the speaker a look, not over 
pe maa she have rightly inter- 

reted it. i 
at She is not a bad woman, if that is what you 
mean; I know enough of the world to be able to 
assure you of that.” ; 

‘What did she have to say for herself?” in- 


quired 
giilliabion, or object bub aid nos state what,” 
ation, or object, bu not state what. 
o i had an object!” said Miss 
Weston, with a meaning glance at Kate, 

**T couldn’t understand what she said,” pur- 
sued Mr, Vernon. ‘I wish you would have a 
ee with her, Kate; she leaves on the evening 
train. 

' Kate’s usually clear perceptions were entirely 
yclouded by the fears engendered by Miss Wes- 
ton’s insinuations. 

‘*T shall do no such thing, John!” she said, in 


“Of course s 


an excited tone and manner that her husband | 
* You ought | 
to be ashamed to ask such a thing of me! en | 


had never heard her use before, 


I think of the danger to which the dear children 
have been ¢e —and when I think of Rich- 
ard, and all that might have happened, if he 
hadn’t been called away so suddenly, I don’t 
know how to contain myself! But it is always 
the way, with you men, you can never see any- 
thing bad in a pretty woman!” 

Mr. Vernon wilted at the insinuation convey- 
ed by these words, which, to do him Justice, no 
man deserved less than he. 3 
_ “Very well, my dear; Se will do as you like, 
of course. It is only another proof that woman 
is the hardest of all against her own sex.” 

Mrs. Sully bad kept silent, thus far, though 
nhs ord or look had escaped her notice. Now 

© SPOKE; 


‘ 


She hinted at some | 


“There are some exceptions to that rule— 
many, I hope; and Jam among them, This girl 
is no adventuress. She has the beauty that too 
often arouses the Picard of our sex and the 
lawless passions 0 
rors she may have committed, no one can look 
into her face, or watch her, from day to day, as 
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the other, but whatever er- | 


I have done, and not feel that she is innocent at | 


heart. I mean to have a talk with her.” 


There was an uneasy expression in Miss Wat- | I 
| station, go to the hotel—you know where it is, 


son’s eyes, as she looked after her. 

‘* What do you suppose she means to do?” she 
said, in a low tone, to Kate. 

“T don’t know,” returned Mrs. Vernon, look- 


ing a little disturbed at her sister’s sudden exit. | 
“ Janey 


is so odd, saying and doing what no one 
else would think of.’ 


Mrs. Sully went directly to Irva’s room, 


whose surprise was clearly visible in her eyes as | 


she opened the door. 


“T beg pardon if I intrude, but I thought that — 


perhaps you might like to see a friend?” 


7, 


, name can ever be such to me.’ 


look and manner did not alter. 

** Are you sure of that?” 

“Quite sure. I know how kind and good you 
are, and am sorry that you should have to think 
80 ill of me, but it cannot be helped. All I can 

say in ae goerst gut: that I was thrust out into 
the world, with neither friends or anything to 
help me. It was open to me to come here, in 
the way that I did come, and I yielded to the 
i age It was a great mistake,” 

‘“We all make mistakes. The whole life of 
some is one long mistake, Atleast it seems so 
here; how it may look to us in the Hereafter, 
we cannot tell. If you have made a mistake, 
all you have to do now is to learn the lesson it 
teaches. Be careful that you do not make an- 
other by rejecting the hand extended to 

ou 


“y reject it inno unfriendly spirit. Our ways 
| lay different. It must be so; it cannot be other- 
wise. 


““T am a wealthy, childless woman; by reason 
of ill-health, much alone. I need some one to 
sit with, talk and read to me. From what I 
| have seen of you, I think you would suit me. 
Will you come?” 

“Strange, ungrateful, and even rude as it 
may sound to you, sooner than come into your 
household in any capacity I would do the most 
menial labor that can be imagined.” 

Contrary to what might expected, Mrs. 
Sully evinced no displeasure at this. 

She surveyed Irva with an interest beneath 


| which lay some strong feeling, though of what 


nature it was impossible to say. 
‘Did you ever meet my husband before you 
saw him here?” 


Irva stood motionless, the color coming and 
going in her cheeks, as though inwardly debat- 
ing, what she ought to say, , 


Why do you ask that?” 

“No matter; I do ask it.” 

‘“‘ Before [ answer, I must ask you a question. 
Did he, your husband, have any thing 9 do in 
bringing upon me this new misfortune? ; 

“Tf you refer to Mr, Lane’s discovery of your 
assumption of his sister’s name, Miss Weston 
asserts that no one had any hand in it but she, 
and all I can learn confirms her statement.” 

“Then I cannot tell you. Believe me, dear 
lady, it will not make you any happier to 
know; and I entreat you not to question me 
further.” 

ay thigh ge tot is a! ag bart is only 
one way by which I can help you. ‘e you go- 
in Back to New York?” a) a 

rva was silent. 

“My child, what can [ say that will induce 
you to place some confidence in me? Do you 
think I would betray you, or do anything to 
make your hard life harder?” 

“No, no! I did not, could not think that! 
; But I thought, perhaps, you did not under- 
| stand—” 
| ‘] understand more than you think—more 
| than 1 wish I did—God help me!” 
| Irya looked at the pale face, which bore traces 
| of mental, as well as physical suffering. 

The eyes that met hers were full of 

“Child! do you envy me? With all the pov- 
erty and loneliness, that makes your heart so 
way? & would Pi be exchange-your lot for mine!” 

‘* God forbid!” 


? 


‘*We must each bear our own burdens, mak- 
| ing the most of them that is ible. I would 
gladly help you, if you would let me. If you 
| ie g going to New York I might be able to do 


“I beg your pardon, madame, if I seem un- | 
grateful and discourteous, but none of your | 


Mrs. Sully was prepared, in a measure, for | 
this repulse, and the calm friendliness of her 


| private room, remain in it until I see you. 
| you do this?” 


“TJ am going there.” 

“Then, if you are in want of shelter or a 
friend, go to St. Mark’s Hospital, and inquire 

*for Sister Millicent! I will give you a line to her. 

‘Now, one,thing more. Have you sufficient 
confidence in me to follow my advice in one in- 
stance, and without asking any questions?” 

“T have.” 

“Then leave here half an hour earlier than you 
intended, and instead of going directly to ‘the 


just opposite the post-office—and, engaging a 
ill 


“ I will. ” 

CHAPTER XXI. 
CHECKMATED. 

“J, REALLY, wish I knew what to do,” said 
Kate, in a tone of perplexity that made her hus- 
band glance over at her from the top of his paper. 

“Do about what?” 

““Why, with this letter to Miss Lane, as we 
always called her.” 

‘‘T should say that the only proper and hon- 
orable way was to give it to her.” 

“But it is from Richard. I know it by the 
handwriting and postmark.” 

“T don’t see what that has to do with it.” 

“Of course you don’t!” returned Kate, with 
an irritation born of the conflict that was going 
on in her mind. ‘ You can’t see any harm in 
Richard’s corresponding with such a woman, 
but J do! It’s my belief that she came here for 
the express purpose of entrapping him. And 
ie would have s«cceeded if he had stayed much 

onger. 

** Well, my love,” said Mr. Vernon as he look- 
ed at his wife’s flushed and urbed face, ‘if 
I were in your place I wouldn’t worry about it. 
You are not individually responsible for Dick, 
He’s old enough to take care of himself, I should 
say, if he’s ever going to be.” 

‘Some men never are, if they live to be gray- 
headed!” 

“Or bald-headed,” said Mr. Vernon, slyly, 
raising his hand to the-spot about as large as a 
half-dollar in the midst of his fuxtriant locks. : 

“ou cari Pte be John,” replied Kate, smilin 
herself a Httle at this suggestive action, “but 
do feel worried about it, e ially now that 
Richard is coming home.” 

“Ts Richard coming back?” said her husband, 
his thoughts taking an entirely new direction. 
a | thought he was going to away several 
months.’ 

“That was his intention; but it seems from 
his letters that uncle Charles has recei some 
news that compels his immediate return. That 
is what Richard writes; uncle Charles is so ec- 
centric that it’s just as likely to be a freak of 
his as anything.” 

‘““Now I think I will beat a retreat,” laughed 
Mr. Vernon, moving toward the door; ‘when 
you one to abuse uncle Charles, there is no 
chance for a sinner like me!” 

Miss Weston was present during this conver- 
sation. She now approached Kate. ; 

“Do you know what J would do, if T had that 
letter?” 

“Keep it, I suppose.” 

‘‘T would do more than that; I would read it.” 

Kate’s honorable nature recoiled from this 
suggestion. 

“Nothing could tempt me to do that! The 
utmost I could think of doing would be to re- 
tain it; and I don’t know as I ought to do that. 
Jobn thinks that I should give her the letter, 
and I believe I will.” 

‘You are too late in your decision,” was the 
quiet response; “I saw the carriage go down the 
avenue ten minutes ago.” 

The feeling of relief in Kate’s heart was 
plainly visible in her face. : 

“If she is really gone, why, of course, there 
is nothing more to be said or done.” 

As soon as Mrs. Sully had made sure of Irva’s 
departure, she ordered on Sep chaise, with 
which she was accustomed to drive about, and 
set out to the village. 

She went directly to the post-office, carefully 
scrutinizing the faces of the few loungers that 
stood around the door as she entered. 

Like the majority of such in small places, it 
was located in acountry store, a corner of which 
was Sa off, and dignified by the name of 
post-office. 

The proprietor knew Mrs. Sully by sight. He 
was a man who prided himself on his affability, 
a to the fair sex. 

3 -afternoon, Mrs. Sully. Your husband 
is in town again, I see.” 

“Is he?” was the unconcerned reply. 

“Yes; I saw him at the depot not fiftcen 
minutes since.” 


iit : ; | ry wu 


BLIND BARBARA'S SECRET. 


“IT think I saw him this morning,” said the 
s0n of the postmaster, who was sitting at a 
desk in the inclosure. 

Without making any comments, Mrs. Sully 
took the mail-matter that was handed her, and 
went out. 

Leaving her carriage there. she crossed over to 
the hotel, and was shown to the room where Irva 
was waiting for her. 

4 a you willing to trust me still further?” 

am.” ’ 

“Then do not go by rail. At the lower land- 
ing isa small boat called the Firefly. It isa 
freight boat, but it sometimes takes passengers. 
You had better go by this boat; it will be best 
and safest. Do you understand me?” 

“*T think I do.’ ' 

“That is sufficient. Your baggage has not 
heen taken from the carriage, 1 see. That is 
Well, as you have no time to lose. I am ac- 
quainted with the captain of the boat; mention 
my name to him, and he will Ye you every at- 

ntion. Here is a letter to ‘Sister Millicent,’ of 
the Sisterhood of St. John, a Protestant order. 

ou can trust her. Itisher holy mission to be 
a friend to the friendless, and she will be a true 
and kind friend to you.” 

Mrs. Sully waited until the carriage was out 
of sight. She then drove to the depot. 

It was a small, low building, as is generally 
the case, situated in the least pleasant part of 
the village. 

There were a number of people on the broad 
Platform, waiting for the evening express, that 
Would soon be due. 

Glancing around, she passed on to the open 
doorway, just within which stood a man with a 
slouched hat drawn down over his face, the col- 
lar of the closely-buttoned coat being turned up 
80 as to nearly meet it. 

He recognized her, but whether she did him 
was a matter of doubt, as could be seen by the 
involuntary drawing back into the shadow. 

But it was a doubt that was soon dispelled. 

‘* Stephen!” 

_Not all Stephen’s power of dissimulation could 
&ive the semblance of any thing like pleasure to 
& meeting =» ameen and < regenera R 

‘ y, Janey! what brought you out such a 
i 9 evening as this? ‘ ‘ aoe 

‘“uppose you are just as much surpri 
Bee me? he Geet. in 4 lighter tone. 
F Why contrary, I expected to see you.” 

“For two reasons, The postmaster told me 
you were here, for one.” 

And the other?’ said Stephen, with an out- 
ward smile, and an inward anathema at that in- 
dividual’s officiousness. 

Janey looked at her husband, so steadily that 
3 eyes wavered, and then dropped her.own to 

e floor. 
ef And the other?—we will not talk of that just 
Onow. 

“T just run up on a little business. I should 
have come up to the house, if I had not expected 
to return on the next train. 

“What business?” 

*“Oh! well, about a horse that Will Marsden 
has, and that I wanttoswap for my gray. But 
couldn’t induce him to accept my terms,” 

“I shouldn’t suppose you could. Will Mars- 
den must be more than three hundred miles 
from here by this. He started for Colorado, 
yesterday morning.” 

_, How stupid!—I meant his brother George.” 

His brother George went with him.” . 

here was not much that could confuse Ste- 
fhen, but at this his face reddened, and for a 

ime he seemed ata loss what to say. 
aney’s countenance did not alter. There was 
no exam of mirth or triumph in the sad eyes 
that surveyed the sullen face, out of which the 
flush, of shame had not yet faded—a shame that 

in it no touch of remorse. 
was the man she had vowed at theal- 
bp to love and honor! Love him, she did not; 
ha him, she could not. But who was to 
lame for that broken vow? 

How plainly all the evils-of his evil life were 
Written upon his face, changing its every ex- 
Pression and outline. 

i Never did she feel so palpably the gulf that 
a8 between her soul and his, and which was 


at the meantime, Stephen was keeping a kee 

hough quiet, outlook. Not a person entere 
© room, or left it, unnoticed by him. He was 

panztestly impatient to rid himself of his com- 


the air is getting too cool 
Let me put you in the car- 


‘ 


‘‘ My dear Janey 
and f; ’ 
rin eee for you. 

7 thank you; I’m in no hurry.” 
rivor, t then a shrill whistle came from down the 


_ 


a r ast 
’ 


ay 


Janey took out her watch. 

The “ Firefly” had left the dock, and was on 
her way to New York. 

A minute or two later the express train came 
in, and the two went out upon the platform. 

They stood there silently until every passen- 
ger was aboard, 

Then Janey said—quietly, as though in re- 
sponse to something from him: 

‘‘She is not here, you see.” 

Stephen changed color. 

“She?—who? What do you mean?” 

“TJ mean the young girl you were watching 
for; my sister’s late governess.” 

2 at new vagary have you gotinto your 
head now?” , : 

“Nothing new, unfortunately. But we will 
not discuss the subject in so public a place. The 
train having: gone that you were so anxious to 
take, and left you behind, perhaps you will ac- 
cept my sister’s hospitality for the night, and a 
seat in my carriage?” j 

Stephen followed his wife to the carriage with- 
out speek. ; 

He would have assisted herin, but she fore- 
stalled him, and, gathering up the reins, waited 
for him to take a seat by her side, 

In the meantime fears and conjectures were 
pi! in his heart. 

e stole a furtive glance at his wife; but her 
face, though a trifle paler, looked much the 


same. 

Was this mere suspicion on her part, or had 
Irva betrayed him? 

He knew enough to understand that she had 
circumvented and baffled him, 

How he hated her! 

“I could kill her!” he said to himself, in a 
rage, more fierce and deadly because he dared 

ive it no outward expression, ‘‘ And I believe 

shall, some day.” 

They were approaching a rude bridge across a 
deep, dark ravine. He could hear the water 
gurgling over the jagged rocks, a hundred feet 

ow. 


The impulse came strong upon him to fling 
her over it. ; 
‘You can make it appear to be an accident!” 
suggested the devil, that was busy at his heart. 
ust before the fore-hoofs of the horse struck 
upon the bridge, the slender hand tightened 
upon the reins, and the docile creature stopped. 
“T think I ought to tell you ”—how calm and 
clear that voice rose above the tumult that 
raged within—‘“‘ I think I ought to tell you, Ste- 
phen, that I have made my will; and that you 
will not be benefited by my death. On the con- 
bednd the annual allowance that-you have hith- 


erto had from my estate will be lessened one-half, 
Go on, Charlie.’ 

In obedience to that gentle command, Charlie 
trotted over the bridge, and down the steep de- 
clivity that led from it. 

Stephen’s heart almost stood still. 

Did she — his murderous intent, and say 
this to show its folly? 

“‘T believe she’s in league with the devil!” was 
his inward Pye 

Then aloud: 

“You have the right todo what you will with 
your own property.” 

4 a! Oo so far as I have the will to do what is 
tc One would suppose, however, that your hus- 
band had as much claim upon you as any one,” 

“One would naturally Suppose 80, Yes, : 

Stephen studied his wife’s countenance for a 
moment, 

‘‘ It is easy to see that you have been listenin 
to lying stories about me, Janey. Because 
haven’t always done right, it don’t follow that 
I’m ga a everything that’s laid to m 
charge. e girl you alluded to is a mere ad- 
venturess, as can be proved—” 

“Stop! Stephen; I will not hear you blacken 
the name of an innocent girl, and simply because 
she is innocent. She never told me one word; | 
all I know I have obtained from other sources. | 


-I heard, before I came up here, of the young | 


iz] you put under the care of a certain woman 
in Brooklyn, and the deception you practiced on 
her. I had no idea of her identity with my sis- 
ter’s govcrness until the day youmet. Your 
words, Ptr manner, aroused my suspicions, 
which her developments strengthened 
certainty. More than that, I am convinced 
that there wassome understanding between you 
and Miss Weston, else why were you at the 
depot, on the watch for her?” 

Though I 


‘I was not on the watch for her. 
don’t suppose it is any use for me to deny it, or | 
any of t — of your charges.” 

‘Look back upon the past, and ask yourself 
if you have given me any reason to rely upon ' 
your word.” - 

Stephen made no reply to this. He was evi- | 


> 
7 
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dently alarmed at hfs wife’s discovery; this 
alarm being based on the most selfish and mer- 
cenary considerations. 

There was silence between the two, until the 
carriage turned from the public road into the 
broad avenue that led to the house. 

Then Janey spoke. 

“Stephen, for ten years you have been my 
husband only in name. When I first discovered 
your unfaithfulness to me, I virtually separated 
from you, as you know. Still, I did not de- 
prive you of that for which you alone sought 
my hand; all these years 
liberal allowance from m 
this, I have paid your debts many times: I have 
overlooked your frequent infidelities, your 
shameless disregard of all truth and honor. 
Because I retained any lingering spark of the 
love I once had for you? I tell you, no! Be- 
cause I entertained any hope of your eventual 
reform? Any such hope as that died long ago. 
It was simply to keep you from rushing from 
bad to worse, and from worse to utter ruin. 
When I am convinced that the means afforded 
hod are only an instrument in your hands for 

nflicting further wrong upon yourself and oth- 
ers, that will cease, also, and our separation will 
be complete.” 

There was no opportunity for Stephen to re- 
rly, if he had felt inclined to do so. When his 
wife ceased speaking, they came into full view 
of the piazza, on which 
were standing in the bright moonlight. 

The former came running down the steps, 

“Why, Janey! I was getting worried about 
you. And Stephea—I idn’t know you were 
expecting him? 

“IT think Janey must be gifted with second- 
sight,” said Stephen, with a constrained laugh. 
‘*] sent her no word, for tbe simple reason that 
I did not_know it myself, until just before } 
started. But she was promptly on hand, which 
I consider very fortunate, as it saved me quite: 
@ walk,” 

It is said that ‘liars should have good memo- 
ries.” Stephen forgot what he had said about 
Sern tere the next train, or rather remem- 
bered it late. 

Janey noted it; but she was too muck accus- 
tomed to these prevarications to feel any sur- 
prise; she certainly manifested none. 

She simply said: 

““T consider the strong premonitions I had 
that I should find you there, as very fortunate— 
very fortunate indeed.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ACROSS THE OCEAN AND BACK AGAIN, __ 

WE will now transport the reader across the 
ocean to a London hotel, where, beside a cheer- 
ful fire, sits a man not more than sixty, though 
his white hair makes him look some years older.. 

The table, beside which he sits, is strewed 
with papers and letters, 

He has an open letter in his hand, whose worm 
envelope is covered with postmarks, and in 
whose contents, and the thoughts to which it 
gives rise, he is so much absorbed as not to no- 
tice the entrance of a younger man, an old ac- 
quaintance of ours, Ric arrington. 

‘Well, uncle, everything you mentioned has: 
been attended to, and we bid fair to start om 
our trip to Germany to-morrow morning.” 

“My dear boy, I regret giving you so much 
unnecessary trouble, but I am going back to the: 
United States by the next steamer.” 

Richard en from the excited face of the 
speaker to the letter he still held in his hana, 

“You have no bad news, I hope?” 

Mr. Cameron handed the letter to his nephew.. 
PRR. meg. know, as yet, whether it be good or 


Richard read the letter, which consisted of: 
— oF nen mre iethdeJal et There was a 
ook of pity in the eyes t he li to tho 
fixed so fatentiy u alive, ae = 

“* What do he ink of it?? 

“Tf you hadn’t had so many such letters—” 

Here Richard paused, unwilling to destroy 


the new-born hopes that ha in that 
pds we pes tha d sprung up in that 


estate. Aside from 


“‘ But this is different from any of the others. 


Here a name and positive ad 
Don’t you see?” 

‘* It will do no harm to go there at all events,. 
God grant that you may not be disappointed.” - 

“It is very generous in you to say that,. 
Richard. Sut it will make no difference in m 
arrangements for you; you will have a son's. 
portion, at all events.” 

‘*My dear uncle, as you have kindly allowed 
me to call you—I cannot forget that you are: 
Janey’s uncle—not mine—you ‘have already 
done more for me than I had 
pect. You have educated me, giving me ever 
advantage that your own son wonld have had.. 


ss are given,. 


you have enjoy a” 


te and Miss Weston — 


any right to ex-- 


b 


yt) 


‘cannot push my way jn the world, 1 must 
made of very poor material,” 

Mr, Cameron looked with fatherly pride and 
affection into the face, glowing with manliness 
and conscicus strength. . ; 


“No one would think that to look at you; 


even if they did not know youas well as I do. 
And that reminds me. How does your wooing 
ess With Miss Weston?” 


tell you what itis, uncle,.J mean to marry a 

aor girl.” ; 

‘But not one of low family, Dick; I should 
sorry to have you do that. The girl, 


pro: | 
f ** To be quite frank, it hasn’t commenced yet. | 


be RELY, 
herself, may be all right, but the associations | 


and influences that surround her will be sure to 
work you evil. To this ] owe my desolate life, 
0) of pain and sorrow. I pray that you 
™may never make so great, so sad a mistake, 
Now, my dear boy, Iam sorry to deprive you 
of the pleasure of your projected tour; but you; 
shall not lose it altogether: I, will take care of 
that. While any doubt rests upon my mind in 
regard to the matter mentioned in this letter I 
could not rest, It has been along time on the 
way, as you will see by the date. So, we will. 
take passage by the first steamer.” 

They a short and pleasant passage; land- 
ing in New York nine days later, 

Mr. Cameron scarcely waited for needful 


west or refreshment, but started immediately y 


for Edgecombe, from which the lefter was 
mailed, that had affected him so strangely. 

Richard accompanied him. Though his heart 
impelled him so strongly in another direction, 
he would not let him go alone. 

His heart was full of pity, as he saw how rest- 
Jess and excited his uncle grew as they neared 
the place of their destination. He had had so 
many anonymous letters on the same-subject, 
that he had no thought that it would settle the 
doubts that so tortured him, and he dreaded the 
effects of ee disappointment on one 
whose life had been full of so many such. 

On leaving the depot, they struck out across 
on open field, and following the directions given 
them there, soon found themselves in front of 
the snfall, low cottage, to which we introduced 
the reader at the commencement of our story. 

It had lost:much of the neat, trim appearance 
it had then; the gate was broken and the vines 
‘dismantled from the rustic porch, 

_£man was splitting wood just outside. _ 

“Does Barbara Worth live here?’ inquired 
Mr. Cameron. 

The man looked puzzled. 

“Ts it blind Barby, ye mane?” 
ents Yes, she was blind, and her name is Bar- 


“Sorra a bit does she live here now, at 
I heard say that she was out-of her 
head, like, an’ Miss Sutton tuck her tosome doc- 
tor’s place, or ruther.” 

“Sutton! Sutton!” repeated Mr. Cameron, 
in an excited tone and manner, ‘‘ what Sutton? 
Was her Christian name Lucia?” | 

‘¢ m thinkin’ that was her name, sur. I only 
knew her as the leddy that lives in the big white 
house on the hill—or did live there.” 

“Where is she?” 

“‘ That I couldn’t tell you, sur,” said the man, 
with a solemn shake of the head; ‘“she’s dead.” 

Richard smiled at this non-committal reply, 
while Mr. Cameron looked as though he was un- 
certain what to do next. 

“Tf this woman was Lucia Sutton,” he said to 


his nephew, ‘‘ sheis the person I have been try- | 


ing to find so many years, and who Iam now 
more convinced than ever was at the bottom of 
all these troubles. But if she is dead, and Bar- 


bara Worth cannot be found, there is nothing to | 


» 'berdone, as I see.” 


A pleasant, abel ponies ing woman, with a 
baby in her arms, come out of the house, 
and stood listening to his conversation. 
She now spoke. 
‘Barney, I. don’t believe but what Elsie Prin- 
le could tell the gentleman what he wants.to 
Gare. You know she lived with Mrs, Sutton, 
and went with her when she took blind Barby 
to New York.” j ; 
‘Where does this person live?’ said Mr. Cam- 
eron, turnisg to the young woman. / 
“She keeps.a variety store in the village, sir. 
Tt’s on Main street, on the rightas you go down. 
You can’t miss it,” ‘ 
Mr. Cameron put some silver is the chubby 


- hands of the baby; then the two retraced their 


way back to the village. 
Goin down Main street, they soon.came to a 
little shop, on the door of which was very con- 
amnag Ts. lettered. 
‘‘ Miss Prinenn’s Fancy STors.” 

- \ 


As they opened the door, the sharp ring of a 


bell called a woman out from a room in the rear. | 


It_is our old acquaintance Elsie, looking ver 
much the same as when Wwe first met her, wit 
the exception ofa slight limp, 

She passed round back of the counter, to 
where her sup d customers 5 

‘““T wish to see Miss Elsie Pringle.” 

“That is my name,” 

‘* You lived with the late Mrs. Sutton?” 

Elsie looked uneasy, scanning more closely 
than. she had hitherto done the countenances of 
her visitors, ; 

‘Well, yes, I lived with her—why?” 

“Do you know what became of Barbara 
Worth, commonly called Blind Barby, who went 
with Mrs. Sutton to New York last spring?” 

The uneasiness so plainly visible in Elsie’s 
face, now changed to fear and distrust. 

‘‘No, I don’t. Ididn’t have nothin’ to do with 
her goin’. She seemed sort o’ crazy. When we 

ot to New.York, she grew worse, an’ Mrs. 
utton sent her to some doctor. t’s all I 
know ’bout it. Did you want to buy anything?” 

Here Richard said something to his uncle in 
a low voice, who replied to him in the same tone, 
Then. the latter turned again to Elsie. 

““T have something of importance to say to 
ou, and must ask a private interview.” 

Elsie led the way, with visible reluctance, toa 
little room back of the shop. 

It was evident to Mr, Cameron that she knew 
more than she was willing to admit, for fear of 
compromising herself, though in what way was 
a puzzle tohim. It almost seemed as if she was 
alarmed for her personal safety. 

“ Tf there’s anything wrong,” she commenced, 
in an agitated voice, “’tain’t my fault. I waited 
on Barby and did jest as Mrs. Sutton told me, 
and if any mischief has been done, I ain’t to 
blame for’t.”” 

Mr. Cameron was convinced by Elsie’s words 
and manner that some foul play had been at- 
tempted, if not tap a but the first thing 
to be-done was to allay her apprehensions. 

* You are not going to be blamed for any- 
thing. Nor will you be harmed; unless, indeed, 
you refuse to give me the information I am sure 
you possess. On the contrary, if you answer 
my questions truly and honestly, you shall be 
liberally rewarded.” 

Elsie looked wistfully at the bank-note that 
Mr. Cameron took from his pocket-book, saying: 

“* Of course, Vl tell you anythin’ I know, sir.” 

“Well, then, what was Mrs. Sutton’s object 
in taking Barbara Worth away among stran- 

ers? 
ty Well, sir, she said she wanted to consult 
some doctor about her.” , 

“JT didn’t ask you whatshe said ; I asked you 
what you believed her object to be? Mrs. Sut- 
ton is.dead; you surely have no reason to fear 
her now?” 

‘*T think ’twas because she was afraid she’d 
tell something; in fact, she gold me so.” 

The uncle and nephew looked at each other, 

‘She did? Now you, tell me you waited on 
Barbara; was her mind really affected, or was 
it simply a pretense on Mrs. Sutton’s part? 
member that your only safety lies in being per- 
fectly frank.” 

“Well, sir, there ain’t no denyin’ but what 
Barby was out of her head, but I think ’twas 
somethin’ that Mrs, Sutton give-her that made 
her so. I minded that she always had them 
queer spall after she’d took some of the wine 
or cordia] that Mrs. Sutton kept by her.” 

** How did it seem to affect her?” 

“ At first, it made her giddy an’ crazy-like; 
then she Sake stupid, an’ didn’t seem to take no 
notice of nothin’ nor nobody. _A good dealsof 
ie fine I dressed an’ undressed her as I would 
a baby. 

* Before Barbara went to New York, did she 
live gute alone?” 

“Yes, sir, She lived in a little cottage out of 
the village, that belonged to Mrs. Sutton.” 

‘Did you ever know of, her having a child 
with her, a girl?” 

“ No, sir, only Mrs. Sutton’s daughter, She 
had the care of her, I think, from a baby.” 

** How old is this daughter?” 

“T couldn’t tell exactly, I should say she 
gat be eighteen or nineteen; something along 

ere, sir. 

‘You think this girl is Mrs. Sutton’s child?” 

‘She was always called so. It ain’t more’n 
oot years ago since Mrs, Sutton come to 

gecombe; so her daughter was quite a girl 
when I first saw her.” 


*, Mr, Cameron looked attentively at the speak- 


\ 


| about the time. 
| life, 


| 
| 


| 


| her that she mustn’t forget her promise to 


‘How. long has Mrs. Sutton been dead?” 

“ About six: months.” 

‘* Where did she die, here?” 

*“Oh, no, sir, she was killed: on the cars last 
summer. I presume you heard of it; two 
trains coming together, owin’ to some mistake 
There was. a terrible loss of 
It was a great escape for me. I was sit- 
ting beside Mrs, Sutton only a few minutes be- 
fore; but there was a lady on board on her way 
to be governess in a family she was acquainted 
with—Miss Lane, I think her name was—an’ she 
told me to give her my place, so I took a seat 
on the other side. I hadn't much more’n got 
comfortably fixed when the trains met. rs. 
Sutton an’ this lady were so crushed that if it 
hadn’t been for their dress they couldn’t have 
been told apart, an’ the only hurt I had was en 
my foot.” 

. Cameron listened very gravely to this. 
‘“*It was a terrible death. I knew Mrs, Sut- 
ton some years ago, when her fate promised to 
be very different. Now I want to find this 
blind woman, Barbara Worth. Where did 
Mrs, Sutton take her when she left New York?” 
‘*T didn’t go with her; I stayed with some re- 
latives I in the city while.she was gone. She 
told me, when she got back, that she’d left her 
with a doctor, in someplace on the Hudson. 
*Twa’n’t more’n two'weeks after that she was 
killed.” 

“‘Did she leave no letters or papers that 
could give any clew to this doctor’s name and 
address?” 

Elsie glanced at the bank-note, and then at 
the face of the speaker. 

‘**T don’t know; perhaps I might find some- 
thin’ of the kind.” : 

+ = ean, ss sali Sut ences I shall 
not only atly ol wi ve you 
this fifty-dollar bil. ereved F 
Elsie looked at the note that was held up to - 
her, as if to make sure of the amount; then ris- 
ing with alacrity, disa behind a curtain 
at the further end of the room. 

She soon reappeared with an empty directed 
envelope in her hand, which she handed to Mr. 
ameron, 

It bore this inscription: 


“Dr. John Garvin, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.” 


““This'is the doctor’s address with whom Bar- 
bara Worth was left?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Rising to his feet, Mr. Cameron put the enve- 
lope into his breast-pocket, and the bill in the 
eager hand held out to receive it. 


‘We must go directly back to the city, Dick. 
If we hurry we can catch the train.” 


CHAPTER XXTIL 
RICHARD’S VISIT TO FOREST HILL, 
Ir was night when Mr. Cameron and his 
nephew got back to the city; and as anxious as 
the former was to follow up the clew he had re- 
ceived, he was obliged to defer it until another 


day. 

They went to a hotel. : 

After smppet Mr. Cameron went to his room 
to obtain the much needed rest, but Richard 
went round to see Hannah. 

The reader will remember Hannah Prouty, 
in whose lodging-house Irva found refuge on her 

The apod surprised and: delighted 

g woman was ised and: deligh 
to see him. F . 
Among the many questions that 
AD him, she found time to inquire 
who held a warm place in her heart. 

‘*Is she still at your sister’s, Mr. Richard? I 
hav’n’t heard nothin’ from her or seen any of 
your folks to inquire.” 

“‘T presume she is; there is where I left ber. 
I expect to see her to-morrow. Uncle Charles 
has some business up the Hudson,,and I'm goin 
as far with him as sister Kate’s. What shall f 
tell Miss Lane from you?” 
‘Give hér my love, for one thing. And tell 


ured in 
ut Irva, 


come an’ see me whenever she comes down.” 

““T will, and I won’t forget my promise to 
bring her, either.” 

“What nonsense, Mr. Richard. But you al- 
ways will have your ee z 

‘“*Tt’s no joke at all, Hannah,” laughed Rich- 
ard, as he ran down the steps; ‘When you see 
her, you'll see me,” 

Richard was as good as his word; reaching 
Forest Hill about noon, in the midst of the first 
snow-storm of the season. ‘ 


As he rode up to the door, he looked eagerly 
ward the school-room windows, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of the form, so often present, in 


were closed, and there were no signs of life in 
that part of the building. 

He found Kate. all alone, with the exception 
of the children. . 

“Janey went back this morning, and as John 
had some business in the city, he went with 

er, You must have passed on the way. You 
Spoke about uncle Charles; why didn’t he stop 
With you?” 

“He had some business beyond. I presume 
he will stop on his way back. You know the 
Search he has been making so many years; he 
thinks he has obtained a clew now that will 
lead to some definite conclusicn,” 

Kate looked disturbed. She had always enter- 
tained hopes that Mr. Cameron would make 
Richard bis heir; loving her brother too well 
not to feel uneasy at a discovery so likely to 
prove adverse to his interests, 

‘*What has he discovered? Anything of im- 
portance?” 

‘*} don’t feel at liberty to state just what it 
is, even if I understood it fully, in all its bear- 
ings. But, however it may result, I hope ‘that 
it will remove the cruel uncertainty that has 
tortured so longoue of the noblest hearts that 
ever beat,” f 

During this conversation, Richard had kept 
his eyes and ears on the alert; thinking that 
something would be said or occur that would 
lead to the subject that was uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

' He now said: 

‘By the way, Kate, I called on Hannah when 
I was in the city. I found the good old body 
full of lodgers, and as busy and happy asa bee. 


She sent a message to Miss Lane, that J must . 


not forget to give her.” 

Kate’s countenance underwent a ‘noticeable 
change. 

“Miss Lane, as she called herself, is gone. 
George Lane came on from the West, and de- 
clared that she was not his sister, nor any way 
related to him!” 

Kate was'totally unprepared for the effect of 

se words on her brother. 

He started to his feet, confronting her with a 
look that she never forgot. 

(And you sent her away?” 

f course. You don’t think I would keep 

her after learning the deceit she had practiced? 

ut it was a great surprise to us I was 
never so deceived in any one in my life!” 

“In your favorable estimation of her charac- 


- ter—and I know from your own lips: that: it 


we favorable—you were not deceived in her, 
2. : 

Kate’s face flushed hotly. 

** Tnever thought to hear my brother defend 
such conduct as this! In my opinion, a young 
girl that could plan and carry out such a de- 

iberate and systematic deception must be very 
depraved!” 

‘Tt was not her plan, it was mine,” 

“Yours!” 

“Yes, mine. It was my suggestion that she 
enter your family in the way she did enter it, 
In fact, [had to exercise all my powers of per- 
Suasion to induce ber to consent.” 

“Richard Harrington! if any one else had 
told me that you would do, or countenance such 
a thing, I wouldn’t have believed it!”’ 

It was a peculiarity of Richard’s that he saw 
a ludicrous side to most everything, and the 
amazement and horror in his sister’s uplifted 
eyes and hands brought a roguish smile to his lips. 

“You see, Kate, you may know a person all 


- your life, and be deceived in him.” 
ae 


~ 


_ “Th may seem very funny to you,” was the 
E:dignant rejoinder, ‘‘ but to me itis perfectly 
dreanful !” 

“That is very possible; only let your censure 
fall where it belongs, on me. The sin and foll 
are mine, and I don’t propose to share them wit 
anv one.” 
_ “*Tt’s all very well for you to say that, but 
it’s my belief that she came here for the ex- 
ee purpose of entrapping you into marrying 

or.’ : 


‘““ You were never more mistaken in your life 
Kate. If you'll listen to me with any degree of 
calmness, I will tell you just how the whole 
thing came about, and all there is to it.” . 

Here Richard related to his sister what the 
reader already knows, 

“Tt was not my intention to leave you in 
ignorance of these facts,” he said, in conclusion; 
‘as soon as Irva had been with you a few days, 
and you felt interested in her, as I felt sure you 
would be, I intended to tell you just as it was. 


his sleeping and waking dreams. But the blinds. 


i) 
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But,. Miss Weston came—dnd Various other 
things, not penn! to mention now, deterred 
me. As you know, I was called away very un- 
expectedly. I left with the intention of writing 
youwabout it, after I had been away a few weeks, 
or else defer it until my return, which I suppos- 
ed would be in three or four months.” 

For the first time in her life, Kate was seri- 
ously angry with her brother. | 

‘What you tell me makes it no better for her, | 
and much worse for you.’ What right had you | 
to place in my family a woman, pieked up in 
the street, and of whose character you knew | 
nothing?” 

“Kate, answer me this one question: Did 


| you ever see anything amiss in this young ay | 
2 


while she was with you? Was not her conduc 
in every respect, gentle, modest, and womanly? 
You told me, yourself, that the children never | 
behaved so well as they did when under her | 
care and influence.” 

Kate remembered what she said, and her | 
brother’s allusion to it only increased her anger. | 

“JT don’t care if IT did! It was a contrived | 
plan, on her part, to make you think her a piece 
of perfection; and it seems she succeeded!” 

Here Kate’s excitement culminated in a burst 
of tears. ° 

Richard waited, with all the patience he could 
tauster, until this had passed: Then he said: 

“T sent her a letter, directed to this place; 
flid she get it?” 

“Tt came on the day she left. I was just on 
the point of sending it to her, when I heard she 
was gone.” 

This was the truth, though not the whole 
truth, as Kate well knew. In her brother’s 

resent mood, she did not dare to let him know 
ow long the letter was in her hands before 
Irva’s departure. ~ 

“One question more: Where did she go?” 

* T don’t know where she went.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Kate, that you don’t 
know what direction she took when she left 
here?” PF 

John got the impression that she returned 
to New York: I never inquired where’ she was 
going; and I am very glad, now, that I didn’t.” 

Kate looked at her brother in amazement. In 
all her life, she had never known him to betray 
so much feeling and excitement as now. : 

He walked up and down the room for some 
moments without speaking. é 

Then, suddenly turning, he confronted her. 

‘Kate! I love that girl with all the strength 
of my manhood; I never knew how well until 
now! I will search the wide world over, but 
I will find her; and I give you fair warning, if 
Lam so fortunate as to win her affections, that 
T shall make her my wife!” fh 

_ Inspite of his sister’s entreaties, Richard re- 
jurned to New York on the next train. 

In the next Herald was the following ‘‘ per- 
sonal;” 

F IRVA will send her present address to the 

Herald office, she will greatly relieve the anxiety 
of her Broruer RICHARD. 


‘ CHAPTER XXIV. 
CAMERON’S SEARCH—SURPRISE AND MUTUAL 
WXPLANATIONS. 

We will now follow Mr. Cameron, in his ef- 
forts to discover the whereabouts of Barbara 
Worth. 

On reaching Pou*hkeepsie, he searched the 
directory for the residence of Dr. John Garvin; 
and having found it, proceeded to the street and 
number indicated. ° 

t{ was a rambling, old-fashioned building, in 
a thinly-settled part of the city, situated some 
distance from the road. 

It might have worn a pleasanter look at a 
pleasanter season of the year, but now the bare 
branches of the few straggling trees that sur- 
rounded it, together with the neglected appear 
ance of the garden and out-houses, gave ita 
very desolate and dreary air. 

A red-armed, slatternly-looking servant an- 
swered the bell, ushering him into a small room , 
at the rear, 

“Is Dr. Garvin at home?” ) 

“He ain’t fur off,” was the rather ambiguous 
reply of the girl, who stood staring at bim with | 
open eves and mouth, 

“Give him this card; and say that I am wait- 
ing to see him,” 

e girl looked curiously at the little piece of 
pasteboard in her hand. 

“ What namé snall I till him, sur?” 

“The name is on the card. Hand it to him, 
and be quick about it,” was the response. 

The girl pig Y hemor 

Ten, fifteen minutes elapsed. 

Mr. Cameron walked impatiently up and 


‘ 


— 


down the floor of the little room that Dr.-Gar- 
vin dignified by the name of his ‘‘ private office.” 

The dust lay thick upon the shelves that lined 
one side of it, on which were various bottles and 
jars, most of them ees : 

The pen had rusted into the enipty inkstand 
that stood-on the pine desk in one corner of the 
room, and a pile of old newspapers lay in the 
old rickety chair opposite. 

At last the doctor made his appearance. 

He had, evidently, been called in from some 
rough, outdoor labor; his hair and face bearing 
evidence of being lately combed and washed. 

He wore a loose, flashy dressing-gown, whose 
bright colors contrasted oddly with his soiled 
linen and coarse, dirty boots. 

ee a’ professional air, he took his seat 
at the desk, making an effort to remove the 
rusty pen from the inkstand. Failing in this, 
he drew the folds of his dressing-gown as far as 
possible over the boots, which still insisted on 
making themselves visible. 

‘‘ What ean I do for you, sir?” 

‘* About six months ago, more or less, a blind 
woman was placed under your care, by the 
name of Barbara Worth?” 

A change passed over the doctor’s face; its 
rigid, solemn aspect gave place toa look of cu- 
riosity and interest. ; 

“A blind womam was ‘placed under my care 
about that time, sir, but not by that name.” 

“No matter; that is her true name. Is she 
with ou ils 

‘She is. Isuppose you are one of the le 
she got me to write to?” ‘ 8 9) 

“She wrote me a letter some time ago; but I 
was out of the country, and it was several 
months in reaching me.” 

“‘ Well, sir,” said the doctor, crossing his legs, 
and assuming a confidential tone and manner, 
“that was the most curious circumstance that 
ever happened to me in all my born days. 

** You see, last spring I put my usual adver- 
tisement in the paper, as how I'd take a few . 
patients to board; givin’ ’em every possible care 
and attention, as I always do, sir. The fore 
part of last summer, a lady drives up to the 
pena as nice and genteel a person as you’d wish 

see, sir. 

“About how old?” interrupted Mr. Cameron. 

‘‘T should say about fifty; though it’s hard 
telling a woman’s age, sir. She wasn’t an 
younger, Pl dare swear.. Well, she had a blind 
woman with her, partly insane, as she said, and 
from her appearance at the time I saw no rea- 
son to doubt her word. She told me that she 
had some very queer notions about herself and 
others that made her very troublesome, and 
wanted me to take charge of her.- As she pro- 
mised to pay a good price, and ee gz 
seemed fair and sq I consented, she 
went ouay.ape left herS.and if you'll believe 
me, sir, 1 haven’t seen or heard a word 
her since! She paid three months in advance 
cording to my invariable rule, sir, or I should 
haye sent her to the almshouse long ago, Iwas 
tellin’ Mrs, Garvin only this morning that I 
couldn’t afford to keep her much longer. ' I’ve 
got a family of my own, sir, and can’t afford to 
odge and feed other people’s for nothin’.” 

For the last three months poor Barby had 
made herself very useful by taking care of the 
doctor’s numerous progeny; but Mr. Cameron 
was in ignorance of this. 

‘* ¥sou need have no fears. on that score,” he 
said. ‘If she is the person I think she is, I will 
assume all. responsibi ities, not only in regard to 


| the future, but the past. 
This assurance produced a very visible«effect — 


on the doctor’s tone and manner, J 

‘“‘ Very liberal of you, indeed, sir,” he said, 
rubbing his hands softly together. ‘ 

‘What was the name of. this lady? and what 
did she call the person she: brought here? You 
say it was not Worth?” ae 

“Well, sir, the lady called herself Smith; 
and she gave me to understand that the patient 
she'brought was her sister Mary. Mary Smith, 
that is the name I put upon my books, sir.” 

Here the doctor reached up, taking down a 
book from the top of the desk, oat opening it. 

‘* Yes, here it is; date and all. Asyou see, sir.” 

Mr. Cameron looked over his shoulder and 
read the following: | 


“ July 15th, 18— * 
“Received this day Mary Smith. Blind and in- 


sane. 

“Board paid, three months in i Maps Mrs. 
Julia Ann Smith, of New York, to whom com- 
munications are to be addressed.” 

‘“Wrote her more than a dozen letters, sir,” 
said theedoctor, closing the book and returning 
it a place; ‘‘ but fever a word did I get in 
reply. : 


' 


e.. 


yous 


2A 


‘<n dare say not,” said Mr. Cameron, a little 
dryly. 
address was killed on the cars, two or three 
weeks after.” 

‘“* You don’tsay so! Well, thataccounts for it.” 


‘This blind woman’s name is not Smith, but | 


‘Worth,” continued Mr. Cameron. 

‘“That’s what she has always insisted on 
since she began to get better, sir; but I thought 
it was only one of her crazy notions.” 

‘‘ What is her condition of mind now?” 

‘“Well, sir, when she first come, she was sort 
o’ stupid, and, at times, wanderin’; but she has 
been improvin’ every week, until now you 
wouldn’t hardly think there was anythin’ the 
matter with her. She tells a queer story about 
herself; but mayhap its truer than I thought it 
was, It seems that she told the truth about her: 
name, anyway. For along time she was con- 
tinually pestering me and Mrs. Garvin to write 
to some place in Connecticut. At last I wrote, 
just to satisfy her, and thinking, paar, there 
might be something init. But the letter came 
back ‘uncalled for.’” 

‘“‘ What name did she give you?” 

The doctor again referred to his book. 

“Here it is, sir.‘ Irva Sutton, Edge- 
combe, Connecticut.” 

_ Mr. Cameron looked at it in silence, 

‘Now I want to see this blind woman, Bar- 
bara Worth. I prefer to do so unannounced, if 
her mind isstrong enough for it to produce no 
unfavorable result.” 

“T don’t think it will harm her, sir,” said the 
coctor, rising to his feet. ‘She don’t seem to 
act quite natural yet; but she is noways excita- 
ble, only melancholy like. She'll set by the 
hour and not speak, unless somebody speaks to 
her. She is in the n ; it sort o’ amuses 


* The lad that her | 
e lady wi o gave that name as | secret marriage. But my father, a hard, haugh- 


| ty man, was stricken down with the illness that 


——.—  £—-- -— en so se - »< hows 


; by f 
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| wronged her, it was in persuadin 


' terminated his life, and I supposed the necessity 
for concealment would be only for a few months, 
| at the longest.” 

*‘ And the woman who told Alice that she wag 
your wife, showin rs and letters in zonfir- 
mation of the truth of her statement?’ 

““T will tell you. Years before I saw Alice, 
when I was a mere boy, I was entrapped into 
marrying a woman, profligate in character, and 
several years my senior. I lived with her only 
afew weeks. Though all the usual forms were 

gone through with, she was not legally my wife 
| as she had a husband when I married her. t 
' Should have gone through the formality of a 
| divorce had I not been desirous of keeping the 
| whole thing from my father, who I knew would 
never pardon my associating his name with that 
of such a person. 

“T first met Alice at Mrs. Sutton’s, with whom 
she lived as a sort of companion and attendant. 
You, who knew and loved her, will easily credit 
the impression she made on me—an impression 


that deepened with every succeeding interview 
until I resolved to secure her beyond the possi- 
bility of loss. Chance favored me. Mrs. Sut- 


ton was called away, leaving Alice in charge of 
the house. She remained away two or three 
weeks} and so successfully did I urge my suit 
that before her return I had persuaded Alice to 
consent to a secret marriage. 

‘‘Mrs. Sutton was the widow of a man I es- 
teemed very highly. After her return, I con- 
tinued my visits at her house. At last, fearing 
from her manner that she was misconstrui 
them, I told her of my marriage to Alice an 


Heit locke isfter thee-cbibdreas a bit. Will you | ™y reasons for keeping it private for the pres- 


here?” 

‘‘Take me to wherever she is. I wish to see 
her unannounced, and entirely alone.” 

Dr. Garvin led the way to asparely-furnished, 
but not uncheerful room. 

There, seated by one of the windows, was our 
old friend, Barbara; looking little as she did 


see her there, or shall I send for her to come out | 


. when we firstsaw her. . 


Her cheeks were thin and bloodless, and her 
hair perfectly white; while her whole counte- 
nance and attitude indicated a sorrow and de- 
jection that teuched with pity Mr. Cameron’s 


heart, as he looked at her. 


A year-old baby lay sleeping across her knee, 
and four or five other children were playing 
about the room, 

“Simply mention my name to her, and then 
leave us,” said Mr. Cameron. 

Low as this was spoken, it reached Barbara, 
as could be seen by the sudden turning of the 
head toward the place where the speaker stood. 
Dr. Garvin took the baby from her knee, say- 


ing: 

a Ill take Arty to his mamma. Here’s a gen- 
tleman to see you; Mr, Charles Cameron.” 

At the mention of that name, Barbara arose 
to her feet, sinking back into her chair again, 
trembling in every limb. 

Mr. Cameron signed the doctor to leave the 
oy which he did, taking the children with 


As socn as they were quite alone, Mr, Cam- 
eron took a seat in front of her, looking in pity 
and alarm upon the wreck before him. | 

‘* Pray do not agitate yourself so, Mrs. Worth. 
Iam your friend, and would ladly think you 
mine, I got your letter only about three weeks 


ago. Iwas in London at the time. I sailed in | 
the next steamer for this country, and have 
been searching for you ever since. In fact, I 


have been searching for 2 many years. You | 
say, in your letter, that I have a daughter: did | 
ak truly?” 

‘*When the letter was written you had; but 
it is a long, long time since I’ve seen or heard 


_ from my pretty apes I feel as if I had 


_ with her; spea 


‘been in a long and troubled sleep, a sleep from 
which I had tried to waken many times.” . 
“That is all past now; do not think of it any 
more. Happier days are dawning for you, for 
us both. e scheming brain, that has caused 
us both so much trouble, is powerless to work 
us any further ill; Lucia Sutton is dead!” 
Barbara bowed her head upon her hands, 
“Dead? And I have feltso hard, so bitter to- 
ward her! God be pitiful to her, and to us all!” 
‘* Now that she has ed beyond all human 
jurisdiction, we will let her sins and follies rest 
of them only so far as it 


may be necessary to straighten out this tangled 


- web of mutual mistakes and misunderstandings. 


‘You speak, in your letter, of the disgrace I have 
brought upon your name. As God lives, your 


"I ‘ 


ent, very foolishly, as I now see; I also made a 
confidante of her in regard to my former mar- 
riage—if marriage it could be posse 

‘*From what I have learned since, I know that 
she considered my marriage to Alice as a great 


| wrong done to herself. But so well did she suc- 


ceed in concealing her feelings that I never once 
suspected it. She professed the utmost affec- 
tion for Alice and sympathy for me, and will- 
ingness to aid us to the extent of her power. 
She gave us every facility for seeing each other, 
and when, a few months later, I was summon 

home by my father’s apparent nearness to death, 
T left my young wife under her care and pro- 
tection as confidently as I would have left her in 


ours. 
3 ‘“‘T found my father very feeble, but much 
better than when my sister wrote me; his once 
strong mind so weakened by age and sickness 
that he could hardly endure to have me out of 
his sight a moment, 

‘In this way several weeks passed. One day, 
as I was wondering why I didn’t have a reply 
to my last letter to Alice, I received one from 
Mrs. Sutton, saying that my wife had died, 
after giving birth toa still-born babe—that the 
sudden appearance of a woman, who claimed to 
be my wife, had given Alice such a shock that 
she lived only u few hours after. 

“What ae were at this intelligence, 
I will not attempt to describe. 

“T started immediately for Lindenville, where 


' Mrs. Sutton then lived, but only to find that m 


wife’s mother had made her appearance, an 
claiming the body of her daughter, taken it 
away. rs. Sutton solemnly assured me that 
she had not the faintest idea whither you had 
taken it, or even where you lived; and as I 
knew of no motive that she could have for de- 
ceiving me, I placed the fullest reliance on what 
she told me.” 

“*T left a letter with Mrs, Sutton for you. It 
coutained my full address, together with a 
strong appeal to you for the babe that my 
straitened circumstances made me ill able to 
care for,” explained Bar 

‘‘She never gave it to me.” 

‘‘T had what purported to be a reply, stating 
that you could do nothing for it, and advising 
me to let Mrs. Sutton adopt it, as she had offer- 
ed to do.” 

“T wrote you nothing of the kind. In fact, I 
didn’t know, at that time, that the child was 
living. Far from taking the course you sup- 
pose, I should have considered it as a most pre- 
cious gift, which nothing could have induced me 
to relinquish. The love and companionship of 
the child of my lost Alice would have comfort- 
ed me as nothing else could. 

“As it was, I was nearly heart-broken.” All 
the comfort I had was to talk with Mrs, Sutton 
about my lost darling; she all the time express- 
ing the greatest sympathy for mein my cruel 
bereavement, 


daughter was my beloved and lawful wife! If I 
~ ‘ her into a | ther; and finally she startled me by a 


' and blandishments, she thre 


she failed to carry out-her threat. 


\ 
\ 


‘This, naturally, threw us a great deal toge- 
assion- 
ate avowal of her love. I told her that my 
heart was buried in the grave of Alice, and that 
I should never marry. 

“Finding me proof against all her persuasions. 
w off, in a measure, 
the mask she had worn, making use of this re- 
markable expression, but which is no puzzle to 
me now: ‘You will have cause to regret, to the 


| last day of your life, that you have twice scorn- 


ed my love.’ 

“But. I ascribed it to the excitement under 
which she seemed to be laboring, and thought no. 
more about it. It.was an interruption to our 
friendship, however; and asI left Lindenville 
soon after, we never met again. 

‘* My father being now dead, and my only sis-- 
ter married to a man in New York, I disposed 
of my estate in Maryland, and removed thither. 


‘« About five years later, I was summoned to 
the death-bed of the abandoned woman with 
whom my troubles began. 

‘“‘In an agony of fear and remorse, she dis- 
closed to me the fact that Mrs. Sutton had hired. 
her to come to my wife with the story of my 
former marriage to her; bringing forward let- 
ters and papers to make good herclaim. She 
said, also, that Alice’s child, a daughter, was 
born alive, and was still living, the last she 
heard from it, two years before. That Mrs, 
Sutton had taken charge of it, sending it away 
to nurse to some remote and obscure village, 
whose name and location she did not know. 

‘*-You will readily surmise that I lost no time 
in going to Lindenville, but only to find that 
Mrs. Sutton had removed a year before, leaving 
no clew to her whereabouts. 

“‘T then advertised; offering a liberal reward 
to any one who would give me any information 
that would lead to the discovery of the child, or 
the woman who had stolen her, 

‘“‘The large amount offered brought me let- 
ters from various parts of the country; all of 
them purporting to have seen or heard of some 
woman with a child, and under circumstances 
that led them to conclude it was the one I was 
seeking. But, though I attended personally to 
everything that held out the faintest hope‘of 
success, it was only to meet with fresh disap- 
pointment. 

‘“*T had one anonymous letter. The hand- 
writing was evidently disguised, but there were 
certain peculiarities about it that made me think 
it was from Mrs. Sutton. It stated that ‘I 
should never find the child I was seeking until 
to see her living would be far worse than to 
mourn her dead.’” 

“Thanks to my constant and watchful care 
In spite of 
her bad teachings and worse example, Irva isa 
child of which any father might be proud,” put 
in Barbara. 

““Trva? that was the name given me by Dr. 
Garvin; Irva Sutton. Then she went by Mrs, 
Pas name??? pin inediiiieciadie 

es; every one in ombe sup & 
to be her Mit child. N af long after the death 
of Alice, my sight began to fail me—I think I 
must have wept it away. This, together with 
my poverty, left me he — and entirely at 
her rare She offered to take care of the child 
and me, but only on condition that I gave her 
full control of Irva until she reached the of 
womanhood, leaving her to suppose, until then, 
that she was her own child. I consented, on 
condition that I should have the care of m 
daughter through her infancy and child- 
ood, and that when she became a woman she 
would reveal to her the secret of her birth and 
the relation I sustained to her. She solemnly 
pone 3 to do this, and I, in turn, promised to 
eave the revelation to her. ple 
_‘* When Irva was five years old, I became en- 
tirely blind. Lovely in form and soul, she was 
the sole joy and comfort of my lonely heart, and 
I clung to her with a strength of affection that 
I had never bestowed upon her mother. And 
though she never dreamed that 1 was other than 
her nurse, she returned my tenderness and de- 
votion with grateful affection. 

‘* As years went on, various things occurred 
to shake my confidence in Mrs. Sutton’s truth; 
and I began to think that he might not be the 
hard and evil man she had represented. In am 
unguarded moment, she had let fall words that 
made me think she had some feeling of He gaa 
ill-will, against you. This, together with Mrs. 
Sutton’s indifference, and, at times, positive 
aversion to Irva, made me often very uneasy. 
But, blind and helpless, I could only wait, hop- 
ing that she would redeem her promise. When 
I found that she intended to delay, if not to 
evade this, I decided to again remind you that 


. 


LIND 


yon had a daughter, and her claim upon you. 

* As soon as Mrs. Sutton knew of this letter, 
i was seized with the strange mental. affection 
under which I have labored until the last three 
months. TI must have been very ill when I left 


‘Edgecombe, as Thad not the slightest recollec- 


tion of it. Indeed, it was only at intervals that 
{T had any consciousness of what was passing 
urouhd me. When it fully returned, I found 
anyself here, alone, among strangers,” 

‘‘ Wien did you see my daughter last?” 

**T couldn’t tell you.. I remember trying to 
speak to her, and how distressed 1 was at not 
being able to do so, but where, or when, f can- 
not say.” 

She was in Edgecombe when you wrote me?” 

“Yes; and some weeks after.” 

‘Then she must be there, or in that vicinity. 
Or if gone away, some one there will know her 
whereabouts. I shallsurely find her. Now the 
sooner we get away from here the better. This 
is no place for the mother of Alice. My home, 
from henceforth, is yours. Iam your son, and 
you must let me care for you as such.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
RICHARD’S DISCOVERY. 

WE will now return to Irva, who has found a 
pe and pleasant home with the Sisters of St. 

ohn. 

Sister Melicent was an old schoolmate of Mrs. 
Sully’s, the two having kept up, as far as prac- 
ticable, the warm and loving intercourse «J 
their early years. : : 

She received Irva very kindly, installing her, 
in the course of a week, as assistant teacher i# 
the orphanage connected with the institution. 

It was considerable of a puzzle to Irva to de 
cide what name to call herself. She felt ax 
aversion to that of Sutton; the one she had ar: 
sumed she felt she had no right to bear. 

‘*T must have some name,”, she thought. 

She finally concluded to take that of Worth 

‘Poor Barby would be delighted,” she said ts 
herself, with a half-smile that ended ina sigh 
*‘How I do wish I knew where she was, ani 


Her thoughts often reverted to Richard 
Would he miss her on his return and make any 
‘ffort to find’ her, Or would absence, new 
Scenes and countries, make him forget her very 
®xistence? However that might be, she shoul? 
never forget him. 

Irva always ended by chiding herself fa 
thinking of him at all. 

‘““He was very good to me,” she thought; 
“but he would be good to any one who need¢ 

is help or was-in trouble.” 

’ She tten to Mrs. Sully in regard t'! 
her safe arrival and prospects, receiving a ver i 
kind sep ue 

One day she had a line from Janey, notifying 
her of her return to the city. we 

One of the sisters gave it to ber, saying that 
the girl that brought it was waiting outside to 
see her. 

It was Ellen, good, faithful. Ellen, who had 
been so kind to her when she was at Mrs. Ha« 
Verstraw’s. 

Ellen’s delight was very visible—her smiling 
face being more eloquent than even her tongu.. 

** Sure, an’ it 7s you, Miss Irva, darlin’. Mrs. 
Sully—it’s with her I’m livin’—towld me you 
was here, but it seemed too good to be thrue, sc 
it did! Och! but "twas a long an’ weary wait 1 
had at me sister’s! an’ it’s well-nigh distracted 1 
was whin I found ye didn’t come, In the mor- 
nin’ I wint over to Mrs. Haverstraw’s to.inquire 
afther ye. Mrs. Haverstraw stuck to it that 
you was gone, butI didn’t belave her. I though? 
that there was some deviltry at the bottom at 
it. So I wint to Mrs. Sully, an’ towld her thi; 
whole story. I didn’t spare her scamp of a 
husband, aither. What does she do but.go an 
have a long talk with Mrs. Haverstraw. I don’ 
know what was said on aither side, but Mrs. 
Sully was convinced that you had got away, an 
that Mrs. Haverstraw did not know where you 
Was. We both concluded that you had some 
friends you’d gone to. 

“It’s ‘often I’ve thought of ye, bat niver ¢ 
word did I hear, good or bad, till Mrs. Sully 
come back from visitin’ her sister. Thin she 
‘owld me where you was. An’ here ye are, saft 
an happy, glory be to God!” : 

irva’s grateful heart echoed the pious ejacula 


| how it is with her.” 


_ tion of the simple-hearted girl. 


“Did Mr. Sully return with his wife?” 
‘Not he, indeed! I hear she’s washed her, 
hands of him intirely. An’ it’s meself that hope 
's thrue, the blackhearted vil’in!” 
“ He is a very bad man,” responded Irva, ‘°° 


_ ever want to see him again 


“Niver you fear thet, Miss Irva, dear: hi 


/ 


your frind, Pll be bound! If there was iver a) 
angel out of heaven she’s one! Just see whe | 
she’s done with Mrs. Haverstraw! If any on: 
had told me that there could be such a chang} 
in her I wouldn’t have belaved it possible; ar’ 
it’s her work, ivery bit of it. As fur Mrs. Hay: 


BARBARA'S SECRET. __ ute 


erstraw, she don’t thi there’s her aquil in thy | 


whole world, an’ it ain’t no wonder, aither. || 
was in the room once when she talked to her; s¢ 
mild, an’ sweet, an’ encouragin’, it would have 
milted a heart of stone, that it would! An’ nov 


pital, where she gives so much satisfaction that 
the'sisters and doctors think she is wonderful.’ 

When Richard reached New York he went di 
rectly to his sister Janey’s; unfolding to her al 
his troubles, hopes and fears; to which she lis 
tened quietly, without making any comments 

“‘T believe Kate knows where she’s,” he said, 
in conclusion. 

**From what she told me, I should judge her 
to have no knowledge whatever in regard to it.' 


Richard had not the faintest suspicion thay | 


his sister knew where Irva was, but there wus 

wher Same in the tone in which this was spoken 

_ made him turn an inquiring look upon her 
ace, 

‘““My dear Janey, have you the faintest idea 
as to where, or whither this ‘young lady went 
when she left Forest Hill?” 

“Tam confident that she went to New York.” 

Here the two were interrupted, very much to 
Janey’s relief, who was scrupulous about speak- 
ing the exact truth, but who had not decided 


that it would be prudent to tell her brother all | 


that she knew. 

The next day Janey received two letters; one 
from Mr, Cameron, containing much that the 
reader already knows, the other from Irva. 

The latter was as follows: 


“Dear Mrs. Surty:—I send you the inclosed ad- 
vertisement that I cut from yesterday’s Herald, and 
which I think is from your brother Richard. He 
was very good to me when I was in great trouble, 
and though I know that he would have been just 
as good to any one else, under the same cireumstan- 
ces, 1am just as grateful. 

“TI should like to comply with his request, but as 
I wish to act with perfect openness, I write to you, 
asking you to let him know where I now am. 

“T have great confidence in you, believing that 
you will do what is iba and for the best. 

“Gratefully and sincerely hap 
‘“irva WorTH.” 

The mingled frankness and eee rey of this 
called a smile to Janey’s lip, while the confi- 
pena it indicated went straight to the generous 

eart. ; 

After a moment’s thought, she crossed over 
#0 where her brother was sitting and gave it to 


m. 
Richard turned toward his sister a face abso- 
ees with hope and joy. 
4 bless you, Janey! You don’t know 
what a weight you have lifted from my heart.” 

Then glancing at the letter again, to make 
sure of the address, he seized his hat and turned 
to the door. 

“Stay, Richard!” interposed Janey. ‘*T will 
not ask whither you are going, for there is no 
need, But, before you go, I have a question to 
ask you,” : 

Richard turned back. 

‘*What is it, Janey?” 

** Do you intend to marry this girl?” 

“If she will marry me, yes.” 

“T have just had a letter from uncle Charles. 
From what he writes, it seems very probable 
that he will find his long-lost child, and which 
will make quite a change in your prospects. 
hope you will take this into consideration before 
= decide to marry a nameléss and portionless 

ri, 

““My dear Janey, you are the last person that 
IT supposed would counsel me to make marriage 
a mercenary consideration.” 

Richard was sorry that, he said this as soon as 
_the words had passed his lips, 

The eyes that Janey turned toward him were 
full of tears, ) 

“It is enough. Go, my brother. God give 
you success, and the happiness that bas been 
denied to me!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN CIRCLING ARMS, 
** A GENTLEMAN in the reception-room to see 
Miss Worth,” ' 
The sister who gave this message to Irva 
smiled as she noted the sudden color, wh 
warmth and brightness had such a transforming 
influence on that pale, quiet face. 
“Tt is nearly four; you need not return again 
to-night.” i . e 


\ 


' 


Le 


won't dare to throuble ye, while Mrs, Sully”! Irva’s heart beat fast as she passed down the 


stairs. 

“It must be Richard. Who else could it be?” 

Richard was standing in the middle of the 
room, with his eyes fixed upon the door, as Irva 
opened it, looking, as she thought, bigger and 
stronger and handsomer than ever. 

** At last!” he cried, his fingers closing strong-' 
ly over the-hand she laid in his, and which seem- 
ed well content to be made prisoner. 

**T was almost sure it was you!” ‘said Irva, as 


| the two took a seat on the sofa together, 
she’s got her a place as under nurse in the hos | 


“ And you were glad, very. glad, I hope? You 
see what a vain fellow { am, to ask such a ques- 
tion?’ he added, with a laugh, never once re. 
moving his eyes from the face, whose varying 
color revealed more than she would willingly 
have told him. 

‘*How could I help being glad to see one who 
has been so very kind to me?’ faltered Irva, 
making a faint effort to withdraw her hand, 
but only succeeding in making it a faster pris- 
oner than before. 

“As though that wasany merit!”said Richard, 
in a tone tremulous with the feelings that were 
fast bearing down every barrier before them. 

here was a silence, a silence so sweet, so full 
of warm and tender emotion, that each feared 
to break the spell that bound them. 

Then Richard said: 

“Irva, when I Jearned you had left Kate’s, I 


‘made up my mind, if I ever found you, that [ 


would never, willingly, lose you again. And 


| when Janey gave me your letter 'to her, I told 
-her that I was coming here to ask 


ou to be m 
wife. Now, what shall I tell her that you. said?” 


The color that rose to the temples suddenly 
receded, leaving the face paler than Richard 
had ever seen it before. 

“That T love her brother too well to consent 
to his marrying a poor, nameless girl, like me,” 

Richard smiled. , 


“Ah, I forgot to tell you that I am no longer _ 
the Hid oot hy heir of a rich man; my uncle is 


likely to find a nearer and dearer claimant for 
his wealth, And though I am not exactly 
nameless, I have not much to boast of on that 
score—my maternal grandfather having been a 
shoemaker, as ee Phas have heard me men- 
tion. I have often occasion to remind sis- 
ter Kate of that, to her, rather unwelcome fact. 
But. grandpa Davis, the shoemaker, was a v 
intelligent and worthy man; so I hope you 
won’t throw me overboard on thai account.”, 

Irva could not avoid smiling at this character- 
istic speech. 

Richard continued: 

‘*So you see I have nothing but these arms of 
mine with which to Ego my way in the world; 
but my darling will find them very strong and 
tender, if she Will only trust herself to them.’” 

“What did Janey say, when you told her?” 
whispered Irva, a few minutes later, from out 


the circling arms, that were, to her, the dearest. \- 


refuge in the world. 


‘‘When I told her that T was going toask you ~ 


to be my wife? She said: ‘Go, my brother; 
God give you success and happiness!’ And in 
giving you to me He has given both!” — 

“And Kate?” 

“Oh! Kate will come out all right. She’s got 
some pretty high notions, but, aside from this, 
she is one of the kindest human beings. She 
will love you; I defy her to help it! In fact, I 


am convinced that 1t was Miss Weston’s influ-' 
ence over her that made her take the stand that — 


she did.” 

A shadow fell across Irva’s face; her gentle 
heart was not one to bear malice toward any, 
and in the new happiness that had come to her 
it had grown very soft and tender, oe 

‘“‘Poor Miss Weston!” she sighed. Do you 
know, Richard, I really think she loved you!’ 

“ She loved the wealth and position of which 
she thought me to be the heir, you mean,” laugh- 
ed Richard. “Don’t fret your tender heart 
about her ; she won’t break hers for me, or any 
man. She has made up her mind to marry a 
rich husband; -and when she learns the change 
in my ee ects, will very easily reconcile her- 
self to her loss.” ] 


— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LOVE’S TEST AND TRIUMPH. 

THE next morning Ellen brought Irva a mes- 
sage from Mrs. Sully, inviting her to spend the 
day with her, 

“Ts your mistress quite alone?” inquired Irva. 

‘*No, ma’am. Her uncle, Mr. Cameron, come 
last night, and his mother, a blind lady—Worth, 
1 think aot call ber.” - pia 

-“* A blind lady? and called Worth?” repeated 


Irva. ‘“LTused to know a blind lady by that 
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. tame. Did you say she was Mr. Cameron's 
mother?” 

“That’s what he calls her. An’ oh! miss, it’s 
so beautiful to see how kind and attentive he is 
to her! An’ sech a sweet face as the ould lady 
has! it does the heart good to look at it!” 

“It can’t be poor Barby,” thought Irva; ‘for 
she had no children that I ever heard of.” 

Then aloud: 

“Tell Mrs, Sully that I would rather wait 
until she has not so many with her.” 

In the afternoon Janey came in her carriage. 

She embraced Irva with much affection, call- 

Ing the smiles and blushes to her face by ad- 
dressing her by the endearing title of sister. 

““God make you as happy as I could wish, 

_ sweet sister; happier than that you cannot be!” 

Then, seating herself on the sofa beside Irva, 
she gazed intently into her face, her manner be- 
hale gee a suppressed emotion that the former 
had not looked for, much as she knew Janey 
loved her brother. 

. ‘*Now, my dear Irva, I want you to tell me 
about yourself, about your early life, I mean. 
Believe me, it is no idle curiosity that makes me 
ask you this.” 

There was an earnestness in these words that 
surprised Irva, especially as Janey had hitherto 

‘avoided asking any questions concerning her 
past life. But she immediately proceeded to 
give a brief statement of her early life, and 
the peculiar circumstances that surrounded her. 

Janey listened very attentively, asking Irva 
several questions. 

_ When Irva had answered them to the best of 
her ability, she arose to her feet, saying: 

“T have strange and glad news for you, dear 
child: Barbara Worth, whom you have only 
known as your nurse, but who sustains a far 
nearer relation to you, is at my house, waiting 
to see you.” 

Starting up, Irva uttered a ery of joy. 

“That is glad news, indeed! My dear, kind 
nurse! I have thought of her so much of late! 
How is she in health? She was very ill when I 


- gaw her last.” 


“Better, very much better. But I can an- 
swer all your questions on the way. She is ver 
impatient to see you. I could only persuade 
her to let me come alone by promising to bring 

you to her as quickly as possible.” 

The two were soon seated in the carriage that 


' was waiting at the door. 


A sudden thought struck Irva. 

“You said that she sustained a nearer relation 
tome. What did you mean?’ 
“That she is your mother’s mother, who died 
in giving you birth. Did you ever think that 
such a thing might be?’ 

“T uever, never dreamed of it! Why has she 
kept me in ignorancs of it all these years?” 
rm use a cloud hung over your birth at 
tbat time, and she believed it to be for your 
best good that you should be considered as Mrs. 
‘Sutton’s child. 

“And this was the secret to which she so 
often alluded?” 

**This is BuinD BARBARA’SSECRET. At least 
part of it. Irva, I have more to tell you than 
this. There issome one else waiting to see you, 
one who has been searching for you many years. 
You told me once that you thought a father’s 
love must be the dearest and most pleasant 
thing in the world. 

“I know that you have found a dearer, 


_ now,” added Janey, as a swift flush came to 
_ Irva’s face. “Still, would it not make you very 


py to know that you had a father, a noble, 
trus and honorable man, of whom any daughter 
tt be proud?” 
rva’s face was pale with emotion, and her 
full of tears. 
You need tell me no more. It is he, my 
father, that has come! I knew I should find 
him; that he would claim me, some day!” 
hen Rgrbara put her trembling arms around 
her, calling her “‘her dear daughter’s dear 
_ child,” Irva’s feeling found expression in broken 
words of joy and thanksgiving. 
_ But; when she clung, sobbing, to her father’s 


a: breast, and heard his voice blessing her in such 


i 


tones of solemnity and tenderness, she smiled 


A aa brightly through her tears up into his face, say- 
eee Zs me knew I should find you; that you would 


come to claim me some day! 

_A few hours later, Mr. Cameron and _ his 
daughter were seated together in the library. 
a long and confidential talk. 


; you have promised to marry Richard?” 
_. said the former, who looked ten 


than when we saw him first. ‘‘Now, supposing 
tj saat fe the part of the cruel parent, and_ 


ears younger 
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murely, who, by the way, did not seem to be at 
all alarmed by this threat. 

Mr. Cameron’s face suddenly grew grave. 

“ Do you love him, my child? 

“TI do. I don’t know when my love com- 
menced—I think it must have been that terrible 
night, when he came so nobly to my rescue— 
but ehis I know, that it will end only with 
me! 

Mr. Cameron laid his hand softly upon the 
head that. was resting against his shoulder. 

‘*Richard has a noble heart; I never knew 
him to be guilty of a dishonorable action in my 
| life. But he who wins my new-found treasure 
from me must prove himself worthy of her. If 
he stands the test_to which I shall subject him, 
well and good. We shall see.” 

A few m:nutes later a step was heard in the 
hall beyond, followed by the sound of Richard’s 
voice speaking to one of the servants. 

Mr. Cameron stepped out from the bay-win- 
dow where he and Irva were sitting. 

“Stay here, my daughter,” he said, drawing 
the curtain so closely that she was hidden from 


sabe 
earing Mr. Cameron’s voice, Richard came 
in, grasping him warmly by the band. 

““My dear uncle! Janey has been telling me 
of your good fortune. 
my whole heart!” 

“‘Thank you, Dick; I am a happier man than 
I ever expec ed to be in this life. Thedaughter 
I have found is all that the fondest father’s heart 
could wish. But you shall not be any poorer 
for it, my dear boy ; you can’t be my heir, but you 
shall marry my heiress. J have it all planned.” 

‘* You are very good, uncle,” laughed Richard; 
‘but there is quite a serious anon to that 
arrangement. The fact is, my heart is no longer 
at my own disposal.” 

‘* Nonsense, ick! I’ve heard all about that. 
But you won’t be so foolish as to prefer a poor 
nameless girl to my daughter and heiress, and 
who is, withal, as fair and sweet as mortal wo- 
man.well can be?” 

‘* You will find me just so foolish, uncle,” was 
the grave response. ‘‘ I love my betrothed wife; 
and poor and nameless as she is, I prefer her to 
a cme upon her throne!” 

rva could keep quiet no longer. Stealing out 
from her hiding-place, she laid her hand on her 
| father’s arm. 
| ‘* You sha’n’t torment Richard any longer, 
| papa: | won’t have it!” 
| ‘You won’t bave it?’ repeated Mr. Cameron, 
with a quizzical smile. ‘‘ Upon my word! that’s 
a nice way to speak to your father, miss!” 

Then turning to Richard, who stood looking 
from ove to the other, in speechless amazement, 
he said in a voice broken and tremulous with 
emotion: 

‘Take ker, my dear boy, the best and dearest 
gift that I have to bestow. God make you 
worthy of each other!” 


I congratulate you with 


There is little more to tell. 

Stephen Sully’s reckless course was eut short 
by a violent death, being killed in some drunken 
earrel his death a relief to all connected with 

im. 

Janey divides her time between Irva and her 
sister Kate, and is growing strong and well in 
a ig and happiness that are now hers, 

r. Cameron and Barbara are living with 
Richard and Irva in their beautiful and pleas- 
ant bome. 

Ellen is there also; having been installed nurse 
to the baby girl that has lately arrived, and 
which ndpapa Cameron thinks is the most 
wonderful child that ever existed. 

And here we leave them, 


THE END. 
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6 Unping; or, THE WarTer-Sprrir, From the 
German of Friederich De La Motte Fouque.. 10¢ 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postage paid 
on receipt of twelve cents for single numbers, double 
numbers twenty-fourcents, ADAMS, VICTOR & Co., 
98 William street, New York, 
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BEADLE AND ADAMS’ 


STANDARD DIME PUBLICATIONS. 


Speakers. 


Each volume contains 100 large pages, printed 
from clear, open type, comprising the t collec- 
tion of Dialogues, Dramas and Recitations. 

The Dime Speakers for the season of 1863 embrac¢ 
twenty-four volumes, viz.: 


1. American Speaker. 13. School Speaker. 
2. National Speaker. ' 14, Tudicrous Speaker. 
3. Patriotic Speaker. 15. Komikal Speaker. 
4. Comic Speaker. 16. Youth’s Speaker. 
5. Elocutionist. 17. Eloquent ee 
| 6, Humorous Speaker, 18. Hail Columbia Speak- 
7. Standard Speaker. er. 
8. Stump Speaker. 19. Serio-Comic Speaker. 
9, Juvenile Speaker. 20, Select Speaker. 
10. Spread-Bagle Speaker | 21. Funny Speaker. 
11. Dime Debater. 22, polly Speaker. 
12, Exhibition Speaker, 28. Dialect Speaker. 


24, Dime Book of Recitations and 


These books are replete with choice pieces for the 
School-room, the Exhibition, for Homes, etc. 
100 Declamations and Recitations in each book. 


eadings. 


Dialogues. 


The Dime Dialogues, each volume 100 pages, em” 
brace thirty books, viz.: 


Dialogues No, One. Dialogues No. Sixteen. 
Dialogues No. Two. Dialogues No. Seventeen. 
Dialogues No. Three Dialogues No, Eighteen 
Dialogues No, Four. Dialogues No. Nineteen. 
Dialogues No. Five. ‘Dialogues No. Twenty. 
Dialogues No. Six. {Dialogues No. Twenty-one. 
Dialogues No, Seven. Dialogues No. Twenty-two. 
Dialogues No. Hight. Dialogues No, Twenty-three. 
Dialogues No, Nine. ‘Dialogues No. Twenty-four. 
Dialogues No, Ten. Dialogues No. Twenty-five. 
Dialogues No. Eleven. Dialogues No. Twenty-six. 
Dialogues No. Twelve. |DialoguesNo. Twenty-seven. 
Dialogues No. Thirteen. | Dialogues No, Twenty-eight. 
| Dialogues No, Fourteen Dialogues No. Twenty-nine. 


Dialogues No. Fifteen. Dialogues No. Thirty, 
15 to 25 Dialogues and Dramas in each book. 


Dramas and Readings. 


164 12m) Pages. 2 Cents, 

For Schools, Parlors, Entertainments and the Am- 
ateur Page, ag tte Original Minor Dramas, 
Comedy, Farce, D ess Pieces, Humorous Dialogue 
and Burlesque, by 1 oted writers; and Recitations 
and Readings, new : nd standard, of the greatest 
celebrity and interest. Edited by Prof, A. M. Russel). 


DIME HAND-BOOKS. 


Young People’s Series. 


BEADLE’s Die HAND-Books FoR Youn@ PEOPLE 
cover a wide range of subjects, and are ospecially 
adapted to their end, 
Ladies’ Letter-Writer. 
Gents’ Letter-Writer. 
Book of Etiquette. 
Book of Verses. 

Book of Dreams. 


Hand-Books of Games. 


Handbook ef Summer Sports. 
Book of Crequet. Yachting and Rowing 


Book of Games, 
Fortune-Teller. 
Lovers’ Casket, 
Ball-room Companion, 
Book of Beauty, 


Chess Instructor. Riding and Driving. 
Cricket and Football. Book of Pedestrianism. 
Guide to Swimming. 


Handbook of Winter Sports—Skating, ete. 


Manuals for Housewives. 


1. Cook Book. 4. Family Physician. 
2. Recipe Book. 5. Dressmaking and Mil- 
3. Housekeeper’s Guide. linery 


Lives of Great Americans 


I.—George Washington. | VII.—David Crockett. 
Tf.-—John Paul Jones. .—Israel Putnam, 
11.—Mad Anthony Wayne 

IV.—Ethan Allen. 
V.—Marquis de Wafay- 


ette. 
VI.—Danie] Boone. 


Song Books. 
Brapin’s Drue Sone Booxs, Nos. 1 to 83, containing 
the only popular collection of copyright songs, 


Melodist, 
School Melodist, t Music and Words. 


Joke Books. 
Pocket Joke Book. Jim Crow Joke Book 
Paddy Whack Joke Book, 


The ape ners for sale 


or will be sen’ on receipt of | 
| BEADLE & ADAMS, Be Wireeam Br. yen 


X.—Tecumseh. 
XT.—Abraham Lincoln, 
XITI.—Pontiac., 
| XII.—Ulysses 8. Grant. 
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Dime Readings and Recitations, 
No. 24. 


The Irishman’s Panora-| When the Cows Come 


ome, 
The Donation Party, 
Tommy Taft, 
A Michigander in France, 
Not One to Spare, 
Mrs. Breezy’s Pink Lunch 


ightning-rod Agent 
The Tragedy at Four Ace 


Ruth and Naomi, 
Carey of Corson, 


abies, Rock of Ages, 
John Reed, J. Cesar Pompey 
The Brakeman at Church | Squash’s Sermon, 

assun Mooah’s' Sur-| Annie’s Ticket, 

mount, The Newsboy, 
Arguing the Question, Pat’s Correspondence, 
Jim Wolfe and the Cats, | Death of th’ Owd Squire, 
The Dim Old Forest, Mein Tog Schneid, 

her at Home, At Elberon, 

he Sergeant’s Story, The Ory of Womanhood, 

David and Goliah, The Judgment Day, 


The Burst Bubble, 


reaming at Fourscore, 
Curfew Must Not Ring 


m, 
, ny Should the Spirit of | _ To-night, 
Mortal be Proud? The Swell, 
e Coming Mustache, The Water Mill, 
_ The Engineer's Story, Sam’s Letter, 
A Candidate for Presi- |} Footsteps of the Dead, 
dent, Charity, 
Roll Call, An Essay on Cheek. 
Accession to the Family, 
Price ten cents. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 29. 


Who Shall Have the Dictionary? For six males and 
two females. 
The Test of Bravery. For four boys and teacher. 
Fortune’s Wheel. For four males. 
The Little Histhetes. For six little girls. 
The Yes and No of Smoke. For three little boys. 
No References. For six gentlemen and three ladies. 
An Amazing Good Lag One male and one female. 
What a Visitation Did. For several ladies. 
Simple Simon. For four little boys. 
The Red Light. For four males, two females, and 
_ several subsidiaries. 
The Sweetest Thought. For four little girls. 
oe Inhuman Monster. For six ladies and one gen- 
eman. 
Three Little Fools. For four small boys. 
Beware of the Dog! For three ladies and three 


Dodgers. 
Bethlehem. Fora Sunday-School Class Exhibition. 
Joe Hunt's Hunt. For two boys and two girls, 
For six males. 
Price ten cents. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 30. 


Invisible Heroes. For five young ladies. 
A “Colored” Lecture. For four mates. 
Yishes. For fivélittle boys. 
Look at Home. For three little girls. 
Fisherman’s Luck. For two males and three females. 
big He Didn’t Hire Him. For several characters. 
A Fortunate Mistake. For six young ladies, one 
little girl and a little boy. 
An 3 abetical Menagerie. For a whole school. 
The Higher Education. For eight boys. 
The Vicissitudes of a Milliner. For six females. 


Cat and Dog. For two little ones. 
ene ZEsthete Cured. For two ladies and three gen- 
~ tlemen. 


Jim Broderick's Lesson. For two boys. 
The Other Side of the Sto For five females. 
The Test that Told. For five males. 
Wooing by Proxy. For two ladies and three gentle- 


men, 
Learning from Evil: For five boys. 

The Teacher’s Ruse. For ten boys and three girls. 
Colloquy of Nations. For eleven personators. 
Additional Personations for ‘ dess of Liberty.” 

A seenic piece in Dialogues No. 24. 
Price ten cents, 


Dramas and Readings. 20 cents. 
: DRAMAS, 

The H hondriac. For five characters. 
The Retrieved Name. For fifteen characters. 
A Moonlight Masquerade. For fourteen ladies. 
Matches Made in Attics. For five characters. 

andelions. Hor seven characters, 
Lottie’s Leap Year Victory. For four characters. 
The Friend in Disguise. For six leading characters 

and several subsidiaries. 

READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 

Parrhasius and the Cap- | The Last of Little Nell. 
__ tive The Raven. 
flow to Practice Medi-! Mary’s Lamb. 

cine. William Brown of Oregon 
Ramon, the Hero of El} Larry O’Leary’s Ghost. 

Refugio Mine. Whien Shall It Be? 
The Bridge of Sighs. Go Feel What I Have 
A Lecture on Matrimony. | _ Felt. 
A Ramble in the Wood. 


Hamlet and Ophelia. 


_ Grandmother's Notions. | Sceve in a Mad-House. 
3 Naming the Baby. The New Baby. 
_ Address to the Comet. Red Riding Hocd. 


» For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, post-paid to 


ay address, on receipt of price. 


Lae BEADLE AND ADAMS, Sore, 


_ 98 William Street, New York, 
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Speaker, Dialogues, Dramas and Readings, 
| es Fireside, Singer’s and Sunnyside Libraries. 


The Fireside Library. 


4 A STRANGE Woman. By Rett Winwood. 
6 Two Girus’ Lives. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
9 THe War oF Hearts. By Corinne Cushman. 
11 Tue Fatse Wipow. By Mrs. Jennie D, Burton. 
14-15 TosLers oF THE SEA. By Victor Hugo. 
16 THE QuADROON. By Catharine A. Warfield. 
17-18 Uncie Sinas. By J. 8. Le Fanu. 
19-20 Deap-Sra Fruit. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
21-22 Lirrte Kare Kirpy. By F. W. Robinson. 
23 SowING THE Winp. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
24-25 Brrps or Prey. By Mrs. M. E. Braddon. 


26 Tuar Boy or Norcorr’s. BY Charles Lever. 
29 A Girw’s Heart. By Rett Winwood. 
30-31 Rep as A Rosg 1s Sue. By Rhoda Broughton, 


32 Troms Lary or St. Erne. By Mrs. Crow. 
33 StRanceLy Wep. By Mrs. Jenny Davis Burton, 
84. Tae Gresy Brive. By M. EF. O. Malen. 
35 Annin Tempte. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 
36 Wiruout Marcy. By Bartley T. Campbell. 
37 Brack Eyes anp Buve. By Corinne Cushman, 
38 Brave Barsara. By Corinne Cushman. 
89 A DanerRous WoméNn. By Margaret Blount. 
40 Ourpa’s Love. . By Henrietta E. De Conde 
41 Lost: A’Wirs. By Corinne Cushman, 
42 Winninc Ways. By Margaret Blount. 
43 A Woman’s Heart. By Mrs. M. V. Victor. 
44 THe DeaD Letter. By Seeley Regester. 
45 Lorp Liste’s DaveatrErR. By C M, Braeme. 
46 A Woman’s Hanp. By Author of “ Dead Letter.” 
47 VraLs oF WratH. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
48 A Witp Girt. By Corinne Cushman. 
49 Toe Mappresr Marriage Ever Was. 
50 Love in A Maze. By Mrs. E. I’. Ellet. 
51 CATHOLINA; or, WALLED Up Ative. By Robinson. 
52 A RomMANCcE OF A Poor Youne Grru. By Mrs. Ellet 
538 Tue Lockep Heart. By Corinne Cushman. 
54 Tar Prive or THe Downes. By Margaret Blount. 
55 A StrRaNGE Girt. By Albert W. Aiken. 
56 Tar Prerry Purrran.» By Parson’s Daughter. 
57 Dip Sue Sin? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
58 DousLy Drvorcep, ys Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 
59 A Wickrp Woman. Lillie Devereux Umsted Blake. 
60 Burxp BarBaRa’s SECRET. By Mary G. Halpine. 
61 AN AMERICAN EN. By Grace Mortimer. 
62 Marcoun, THE STRANGE. By Wm. M. Turner. 
63 Wire or Winow. By Rett Winwood. 
64 Tue CREOLE Cousins. By Philip S. Warne. 
65 Pursvep TO THE ALTAR. By Corinne Cushman. 
66 Tue TERRIBLE TRuTH. By Jennie Davis Burton. 
67 Execant Ecprert. By Philip S. Warne. 
68 Lapy Heuren’s Vow. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
69 Bow1e, THE Kyteur or CHIVALRY. By P! 8.Warne. 
70 Drirtine To Ruin. By Mary Reed Crowell, 
71 Tae Parson's DavautErR. By A Parson's Daughter 
72 Tar Mysterious GuARDIAN. By Corinne Cushman, 
73 Was Sue A Wire? By Rett Winwood. 
74 ApRIA, THE ADopreD. By Mrs. Jennie D. Burton. 
7% PRETTY AND Proup. By Corinne Cushman. 
6 Tue Brrrer Frup. By Mrs. Jennie D. Burton, 
77 A Woman’s Work. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
78 THE BLACK RIDDLE. y Corinne Cushman. 
79 CoRAL AND Rupy. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton, 
Drvorcep But Nort Divipep. A Parson’s Daughter. 
1 ALMOsT Marriep, By A Parson’s Daughter, 
82 Two Farr Women. By Wm. Msson Turner, M.D. 
83 Tae INHERITANCE oF Hate. By Mrs. Burton. 
84 Peary or Praris. By A. P. Morris, Jr. 
85 For Honor’s Sake. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
86 Lance Urgumart’s Loves. By Annie Thomas. 
87 SareLty Marriep. By the author of “Caste.” 
88 FLoretrr, CaiLp or THE StreET. By Ingraham. 
89 THREE Times DeEap. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
90 For A Woman’s Saxe. By Watts Phillips. 
91 ‘He Cometu Nor,’ Sx Sarp.’? Annie Thomas, 
92 Tak New MaapaLen. By Wilkie Collins. - 
93 AN Open Verpict. By Miss M. BE. Braddon. 
94 Sworp AND Gown. By George A. Lawrence. 
95 A Braagar on HorsEpack. By James Payn. 
96 Her Face Was Her Fortune. F. W. Robinson. 
97 Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. 
98 WreckeD IN Port. By Edmund Yates. 
99 THe CoLLEEN Bawn. By Gerald Griffin. 
100 An Amprrious Grru. By A Celebrated Actress, 
101 Foun Puay. By Chas. Reade and Dion Boucicault. 
102 Carira. B rs. Oliphant. 
103 A Woman Hater. By Charles Reade. 
104 Arrer Dark. By Wilkie Collins. 
105 Harp Times. By Charles Dickens. 
106 Grir. By B. L. Farjeon. 
i0? Fenron’s Quest. By M. E. Braddon. 
108 Turer Fratuers. By William Black. 
109 Jonn Haumrax, GENTLEMAN. By Miss Mulock. 
110 MurpHy’s Master. By James Payn. 
111 Hears or Mongy. By W. E. Morris. 
112 In Morran PERIL. By ees Crowell. 
118 Tae Dgeap Secret, By Wilkie Collins. 
114 PLayine To Win. By G. M. Fenn. 
115 Dents Duvat. By W. A. Thackeray. 
By Katherine S$. MacQuoid. 
By Wilkie Collins. 


116 Too Soon, 
117 Tux Two Drstinies, 

118 Ar His Mercy. By Corinne Cushman. 

119 Crom’s Tryst. By James Payn. 

120 CLoups AND SunsHIne. By Charles Reade. 

121 Vateriz. By Captain Marryat. 

122 Bounp By A SPELL. By H. Rebak. 

123 Tax Gotpmn Lion or.Granpere. By A. Trollope. 
124 Toe Crrate iN Caarce. By Mrs. Oliphant. ~ 

125 Tux Mipnianr, Sun. By Fredrika Bremer. 

126 Tax Prrerms or THE RHINE. . L, Bulwer 
127 Fourp Dnap. By James Pa: 


7 . By ny Trollope. 
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130 Tax Brest of Husspanps. By James Payn. 

131 In Dury Bounp. By author of ‘‘ Mark Warten.’” 

182 Cartyon’s YEAR. By James Payn. 

133 Gone To THE BAp. By Edmund Yates. 

134 Tarn Lapper or Lirs. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

135 ane ee of THE Dancina-MastTeR. By Charles 
. Ross. 

186 A TERRIBLE TeMPTATION. By Charles Reade. 

137 Tum Mouicans oF Paris. By Alexandre Dumas, 

138 Tar Prey or THE Gops. 

139 THompson Haru. By Anthony Trollope. 

140 JuLe, THE Jewess. By Dr. Noe] Dunbar. 

141 A Woman’s Sorrow. By Mrs. M. V. Victor. 

142 East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

143 Mrs. AnTHUR. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

144 OswaLtp Cray. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

145 Paut Currrorp. By Lord Lytton. 


For sale by all newsdealers, price ten cents, or 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of twelve cents. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, PUBLISHERS, 
98 William street, N. ¥. 


Half-Dime Singer's Library 


1 Wxoa, Exma! and 59 other Songs. 

2 Caprain Curr and 57 other Songs. 

3 Tae Garnsporo’ Hat and 62 other Songs. 

4 Jonnny Morcan and 60 other Songs. 

5 liu Srrixe You Wits 4 Frarser and 62 others. 
6 GEORGE THE CHARMER and 56 other Songs. 

7 Tue Berie or Rockaway and 52 other Songs. 

8 Youne Freiian, You're Too FresH and 60 others. 
9 Say Youne Grr and 65 other Songs. 
10 I’m THE GoveRNoR’s ONLY Son and 58 other Songs. 
11 My Fan and 65 other Songs. 
12 Comin’ Touro’ Tue RyxE and 55 other Songs. 
13 Tue RonucKine IrisHman and 59 other Songs. * 
14 Ory Doe Tray and 62 other Songs. 
15 Wuoa, Cuaruiz and 59 other Songs. 
16 In trH1s Wueat By anv By and 62 other Songs. 
17 Nancy Ler and 58 other Songs. : 
18 I’m THE Boy THar’s Bounp To Buiazx and 57 others. 


19 Tae Two OrpHaANS and 59 other Songs. 


2) WHAT ARE THE Wi~p WAVES SayING, SIsTER? 
and 59 other Songs. 

21 InpiaNantT Potty Woe and 59 other Songs. 

22 Tue Otp ARrM-CHarr and 58 other Songs. 

23 On Conry Istanp Bracu and 58 other Songs. 

24 OLD Simon, THE HotT-Corn Man and 60 others, 

25 I’m in Love and 56 other Songs. . 

25 ParapE oF THE Gusrps and 56 other Songs, 

27 Yo, Hrave, Ho! and 60 other Songs. | 

28 *T'witt NEVER po To Gre iT up So and 60 others, 

29 Biur Bonnets Over THE BorpER and 54 others 

30 Twe Merry LavGHiIne Man and 56 other Songs. 

81 Sweer Forart-me-Nor and 55 other Songs. 


_32 LeEeTLE Bapy Mine and 53 other Songs. 


83 De Banso AM DE INSTRUMENT FoR Mx and 53 others, 
34 Ta¥ry and 50 other Songs. ; 
85 Just ro PLEASE THE Boys and 52 other Songs. 
36 SKATING oN ONE IN THE GuTTER and 52 others, 
37 Kororep Kranxs and 59 other Songs. 
38 Nit DespExANDUM and 53 other Songs. 
39 Tux Grew I Lerr Bexinp Mx and 50 other Songs. 
40 "Tis sur A Lirtie Fapep Fiower and 50 others 
41 Prerry WaILneiarna and 60 other Songs, 
42 DANCING IN THE Barn and 63 other Songs. 
43 H. M.S. Prxaror®, COMPLETE, and 17 other Songs. 

Sold everywhere by Newsdealers, at five cents 
per copy, or sent post-pcid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt 0: Sia cents per number, 

BEADLE AND ADAMS, Pus.isHers, 
98 Wituiam Ceieen: , New York. 


THE soil 
Sunnyside Library 
1 Latta Rooxs. By Thomas Moore........-... 10¢ 
2 Don Juan. By Lord Byron... ...-.----- i> OS 
3 Parapise Lost. By John Milton ......... ipsa RO 
4 Tue Lapy or rae Lake. Sir Walter Scott.... 10¢ 


5 Lucie. By Owen Meredith... 
6 Unvine; on, THE WATER-SPIRIT. From the 
German of Friederich De La Motte Fouque.... 
For sale by all newsdeal or sent, postage 
on receipt Bt twelve conte for single num 
double numbers twenty-four cents. 
ADAMS, VICTOR & CO., Publishers, 


98 William street N. ¥. et 
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ea, % to 28 inclusive. 15 to 25 #opular Dialogues and Wramas in each book. Each volume 100 12mo pages, sent 


re. 

og ‘ . post-paid, om receipt of price, TEN CENTS. az 
At , . ° ° ° 

ie BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William St., N. Y. 

“Aptis : : 

: : These volumes have been prepared with especial reference to their availability for Exhibitions, being adapted to schools and parlors with, 


Bre i, : wr without the furniture of a stage, and suited to SCHOLARS AND YOUNG PEOPLE of every age, both male and female. It is fair to assum 
that no other books in the market, at any price, contain so many useful and available dialogues and dramas of wit, pathos, humor and sentiment. 7 
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Dime Dialogues, No. 1. ‘Young America. For three males and two females, | The Golden Rule. For two males and two females, ° 
‘ espe Josephine’s Destiny. For four females, one male. The Gift of the Fairy Queen. For several females. 
Meeting of the Muses. For nine young ladies, The Folly of the Duel. For three male speakers, Taken in and Done for. For two characters, © 4 
Baiting a Live Englishman. For three boys. Dogmatism. For three male speakers. Country Aunt’s Visit to the City. Several characters) 
_ ‘fasso’s Coronation, For male and female. The Ignorant Confounded. For two boys. The Two Romans. For two males. 
_ fashion. For two ladies. The Fast Young Man. Fortwo males. Trying the Characters. For three males, |. 
_ he rehearsal. For six bapa. The Year’s Reckoning. Twelve females, one male, | The Happy Family. - For several “animals.” 
? ; ich will you Choose? For two boys. The Village with One Gentleman. Foreight females | The Rainbow. For several characters, 
. tC) gaat) of May. For two little girls. j and one male, How to waite ‘‘ Popular’ Stories. For two males, 
Theee Scenes ia Wedded Life. ¥ le and femal AS enki: fi ats Fontana 
ree Scenes e. For male and female. i i . 2. ensation at Last. For two eg, 
! bn Sniffles’s Confession. For male and female. Dime Dialogues, No.2 The Greenhorn. For two males. 
Mission of the Spirits. For five young ladies, | The Genius of Liberty. Two males and one female. The Three Men of Science. For four males. ig 
_ Babnobbing. For five speakers. Cinderella , or, the Little Glass Slipper. The Old Lady’s Will. For four males. 
$e Secret of Success. For three speakers. Doing Gocd and Saying Bad. For several characters, { The Little Ee eonrere, For two little girls, 
$e How to Find an Heir. For five males. 
5 : The Virtues. For six young ladies. : 


A Connubial Eclogue. 
The Public merase Yor five males and one femal, — 
The English Traveler. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 3. 


The May Queen. For an entire school. 

Dress Reform Convention. For ten females, 
Keeping Bad Company. A Farce. For five males. 
Courting Under Difficulties. Two males, one femala, 
National Representatives. A Burlesque. Four males, — 
Escaping the Draft. For numerous males. ; 
The Genteel Cook, For two males. 

Masterpiece, For two males and two females, 

The Two Romans. Fortwo males. 

The Same. Second Scene. For two males. 
Showing the White Feather, Four males, one femaie, 
The Battle Call. A Recitative.” For one male, 


The Frost King. . For ten or mor? versons, .., 0 © 
Starting in Life. For three male: id two females, — 
Faith, Hope and Charity. For three little girls, 
Darby and Joan. For two males and onétemale, 7- 
The May. A Floral Faney. Yor six little girls. d 
The Enchanted Princess. 2 males, several females. — 
Honor to Whom Honor is Due’ 7 males andifema’s — 
The Gentle Client. Several males anc one female. 
Phrenology. A Discussion. For twenty males. 
The Stubbletown Volunteer. 2 males and 1 fe . 
A Scéne from ‘ Paul Pry.”? For four males. . 
The Cha?ms, For three males and one female, 
Bee, Clock and Broom For three little girls. , 
The Right way. A Colloguy. For two boys, f. 
What the Ledger Says. For two males. : 
The Crimes of Dress. A ear For two boys, 
The Reward of Benevolence, For four males, a 
The Letter, For two males. ’ 


‘Dime Dialogues, No. 5. 


7 Bas ws ’ 1 - _ tceapherginie get et school or = agi ; 
ry, toate BEADLE ASD ADAMS, ILLIA EE : t } Three Persons’”’ Farce. 
re Se * } | . ait . ey 98 Ww ; M STR T, N. Y. t Behind the Curtain gor males ane Seo ae ' 
: ve bee + yO 5 ' , e Eta Pi Society. For five anda er. 
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ainst Wile. For three females and one male. 
udden Recovery. For three males. 
ty Bue Double Stratagem. For four females; 


y 


p Dime Dialogues, No. 22. 


The Dark Cupid. For 8 Gentlemen and 2 ladies, 
That Ne’er-do-Well. Two males and two females. 
vey art. For two girls. 
i he Re Adventures. For two boys. 
he King’s Supper. For four girls. 
A Practical Exemplification. For two boys. 
_ ditania’s Banquet. For a number of girls. 
a Monsieur Thiers in America. For four boys. 
, ber of “ incidentals.” 
Frenchman. For two ladies and one gentleman. 
_ oys Will Be ta For two boys and one girl. 
a ny Day. For three young ladies. 
| diIs Love. For a number of scholars. 


s 


‘the Way He Managed. For two males, two females. 
wise 


1e Little Doctor. For two tiny girls. 
A Sweet Revenge, For four boys. 
_ & May Day. For three little girls. 
ftom The Sublime to The Ridiculous. For 14 males. 
» leart Not Face. For five boys. 
“- : 


Dime Dialogues, No. 23. 


Rhoda Hunt's Remedy. For three females, one male. 
Hans Schmidt's Recommend. For two males. 

Cheery andGrumble. For two little boys. 

The Phantom Doughnuts. For six females, 

it Pay? For six males 

Company M 
Males, two females and two children. 

ihe lad Days. For two little boys. ’ 
Teortunate Mr. Brown. For one male, six females, 

A e cost. For two girls. 
meat Garden. For three males and two females, 
he Busy Bees, For four little girls. 
§ he kmate. For numerous characters. 
De 0ol-Time,’ For two little girls. 
heey ne, Two principal charaeters and adjuncts. 
Cont and Gold. Several characters, male and female. 
Lenorance 3 am For By pa eine two females. 

: 8. ce. For eleven males. 
edants All’ For four males. 


t 


os Birth A Dutch Cuye, 


eb Telian Gerace”, | Ponarcere’ erm 
6 Italian Struggle, losophy 
Independence, An Old lad ; 
Our try, Penny Wise, Pound Fool- 
The Equality of Man, True Cleanliness, __[ish, 
Character of the Revo’n, | Sat’d’y Night's Enjoy’ts, 
The Fruits of the War, | ‘In a Just Cause,’ 


The Sewing-Machine, No Peace with Oppres- 
Fy cages ‘ sion, “id 
The Mystery of Life, A Tale of a Mouse, 
re The Ups and Downs, A Thanksgiving Sermon, 
Ase reat, ‘ | The Cost of Riches, 
fie Ret ng and Ris’g, | Great Lives Imperishable 
-, Ward’s Oration, The Prophecy forthe Y’r 
rue Nationality, Unfinished Problems, 
-ur Natal Day, Honor to the Dead, 


_ Iferino, Immortality of Pat 
1 telligence the Basis of | Webster's Polit’! ayant, 
e War, iberty, A Vision in the Forum, 
Charge of pent rigade, | The Press 
4 ao, ae Battle, ms ones Z hts, 
 1ie Glass Railro ight of the Governed, 
_ Case of Mr. Macbeth, My Ladder, 
oman, 
+ 


Prof. on Phrenology, 
‘Fpnabel Lee, Alone, 
r 


peble gions Name The Rebellion of 1861 
_ The Boy’s Syren, | Disunion. ‘ 


xa Dime National Speaker, No. 2. 


Union and its Results, Tecumseh’s Speech, 
Country’s Future, Territorial Expansion, 
The Statesman’s Labors, | Martha Hopkins, | 
- srue Immortality, The Bashful Man’s Story, 
’ oot the Childless Weep, | The Matter-of-Fact Man, 
ae ountry’s Gio: ich and Poor, 
Gnion a Household.” Seeing the Eclipse, 
mace anaes ie Beauties et sie Law, 
Scholar’s nity, e-lang! Git Up, 
ihe cles of Prd ess, | The Rats of Life, 
y aS ese haere oe Rearing Clary of U.S., 
Phe Tne Higher Ea Malia ptons , ; 
the One Great Need, | Our Great Inheritance, 
_ *he Ship and the Bird, Eulogy on Henry Clay, 


1 


” 
/ 


" Sal Pies 
Fy ht Bye, : 
* ee La Shee | 

a eA A ese ER 

GQ ES.- 
. ee 3 3 i we 


Dime Dialogues, No, 24. Allis Fair in Love and War. 3 ladies « 2 gentlemen. 
The Goddess of Liberty. For nine young ladies 
The Three Graces. For three little isn 

The Music Director, For seven males. 

A Strange Secret. For three 
An Unjust Man. 
The Shop Girl’s Victory. For 1 male and 3 females. 
For 2 gentlemen and 2 ladies. 
For four ladies. 


peeaing @hickens Before They were Hatched. For For four males. 
our males. The Psycbhometiser. 
Mean I; No Word For It. 
Whimsical. A number of characters of both sexes. 
Blessed Are the Peace-makers. 
The Six Brave Men. 
Have You Heard the News? A gossip’s catastrophe, 
A colloguy in verse. 2 young girls. 

4 males, 1 female, and several 


Seveu young girls. 


The True Queen. 
A Slight Mistake. 
| Lazy aud Busy. Adialogueinrhyme, 10lit#e fellows. | Discontented Annie, For several girls. 
The Old and the Young. 1 gentleman and 1 little girl, 
That Postal Card. For 3 ladies and 1 gentleman. 
Mother Goose and Her Household. A whole school 
fancy dress dialogue and travestie. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 25. 


| The Societies of the Delectables and Les Miserables. 
For two ladies and two gentlemen. 


idango. For various characters, white and other- | What Bach Would Have, 


Oxy’s Diplomacy. For three females and a num- | 


For six little boys and 


Sunshine Through the Clouds. 
| The Friendin Need. For four males. 

| The Hours. For twelve little girls. 

In Doors and Out. For five little boys. 

Dingbats. For one female and three males, 

The Pound of Flesh, For three boys. 

Beware of the Peddlers. Forseven mixed characters. 
Good Words. For a number of boys. 

A Friend. For a number of little 
The True Use of Wealth. For a whole school. 
Gamester. For numerous characters. 

Put Yourself In His Place. For two boys. 
For four little girls. 


¥or four ladies. 


Little Wise Heads. 
The Regenerators. For five boys. 
Crabtree’s Wooing. 


For several characters. 

Integrity the Basis of All Success. For two males, 

A Crooked Way Made Straight. Gentleman and lady. 

How to “Break In” Young Hearts. For two ladies 
and one gentleman, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 26. 
For three ladies and two gentlemen, 
Mountains and Mole-hills. For six ladies and several 


A Test That Did Not Fail. For six boys. 
Two Ways of Seeing 


moby, anners and Home Impoliteness. For two 


Poor Cousins. 


. For two little girls. 
Count Your Chickens Before They Are 
Hatched. For four ladies and a boy. 


THE DIME 


ne Numbers 1 to 23, incl usive, 
late ES male eects crveingel gs! = Cee 2 2 ee BN 
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Oliver Hazard Perry, 
tems of Belief, 


The Independent Farmer 
Mrs. Grammar’s Ball, 
How the Money Comes, 
Future of the Fashions, 
Loyalty to Liberty, 

Our Country First, Last, 


British Influence, 
Defense of Jefferson, 
; National Hatreds, 


Dime Patriotic Speaker, No. 3. 


America to the World, 
Love of Country, 
Right of Self-Preserva- | We Owe to the Union, 


Gates of Sleep, 


A Hoodish Gem, 
Purity of the Struggle, 


’ 
| Beautitil and True. 
| The Worm of the Still, 
Man and the Infinite, 
age of the Eagle, 


ory of Our FI 


A Kentuckian’s ap 
Kentucky Steadfas' 
Timidity is Treason, 


he Alarum, 
April 15, 1861, 
The Spirit of ’61, _ 
The Precicus Heritag 9, 
The Irish Element, 
Train’s Speech, 
Christy’s Speech, 
Let Me Alone, 
Brigand-ier-General, 


Great Bell Roland, 
The New Year and the 


Battle Anthem, 

The Ends of Peace, 
Freedom the Watchword 
Crisis‘of Our Nation, 
Duty of Christian Pa- 


ts, 

Turkey Dan’s Oration, 
A Yearless Plea, 

The Onus of Slavery, 
A Foreigner’s Tribute, 
The Little Zou 
Catholic Cathe: 
The ‘‘ Speculators.” 


Union Square Speeches, 


Our Country’s Call, 
The Story of an Oak Tree, 
L-e-g On My Leg, 


Dime Comic Speaker, No. 4. 


Klebeyergoss on the War, ' Romeo and Juliet, 
Age Bluntly Considered, _ ts aoa 


The Wasp and the B 
Comic Grammar, No. 
I’m Not a Single Man, 
ard’s Advice, 
Buzfuz on Piekwick, 


The United States, 


| Puff's Ace’tof Himself, | SEC. V. Ossrrvations or Goon Avr#onrrrms, 


eer oor, 
Ry ee 


; 
. 


ive ‘ Past for la» 7 

5 es gc a ooo ke " . * 7.24. 
ed. ot i « 
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Contin 


How Uncle Josh Got Rid of the Legacy. For two By 
males, with several4ransformations. yee a 
The Lesson of Mercy. For two very small girls, ag ve! 
Practice What You'Preach. For four ladies. ; war 

Politician. For numerous characters. 

The Canvassing Agent. For 2 males and 2 females. 
Grub. For two males. 

A Slight Scare. For 3 females and 1 male. < 
Embodied Sunshine. For three young ladies. j 
How Jim Peters Died. For two males. 


Rls Sit 


Dime Dialogues, No. 27. 


Patsey O’Dowd’s Campaign. 3 males, aud 1 female,’ 
Hasty Inferences Not Always Just. Numerous boys. — 


wn 
ig 


- 
* 


FTE A tes 


ah ee 


A Double Surprise. For four males and one female. 
What Was It? For five ladies. 

What, Will Cure Them. For a lady and two boys. 
Independent, For numerous characters. 

Each Season the Best. For four boys. : 
Tried and Found Wanting. For several males, _ , 
The Street Girl's Good Angel. 2 ladies & 2 little girke, | } 


“ie 


A Boy’s Plot. For several characters. ne 
“That Ungrateful Little Nigger.” For two males. — “e 

If I Had the Money. ' For three little girls. wins 
Appearances Are Deceitful. Several ladies &lgent- 
Love’s Protest. For two little girls. Sf a 


An Enforced Cure. For several characters, FO 
Those Who Preach and those Who Perform. 3males. 9 
A Gentle Conquest, For two young girls. . 


Dime Dialcgues, No. 28. a 
A Test that Told. For six ladies and two gents, cree. 
Organizing a Debating Society. For four boys. + i ee 


The Awakening. For four little girls. re 
ee Proper. For three gentlemen and two 
es, 


Exorcising an Evil Spirit, For six ladies. ay - 
Both Sides of the Fence. For four males. veil font 
The Spirits of the Wood. For two troupes of girls 

No Room for the Drone. For three little boys, ah 
Arm-chair. For numerous characters, oe Yay 


Measure for Measure. For four girls. 
Saved es Dream. For two males and two females, — 


An Infallible Sign. For four boys. : A 
A good Use for money. For six little girls. : Mens 
An Agreeable Profession. For several characters. ) See 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent, post- ae : 
paid, to any address, on receipt. of price, ten cents. ae 

BEADLE AND ADAMS, PusuisHers, rg. 

98 William Street, New York. , or 


SPEAKERS, 


\ “ees 

parsersessyteets rea ements Se Se : 
Practical Phrenology, Brian O'Linn, ear 
Beautiful, Crockett to Office-seekers y 
Cabbage, Who Is My Opponent? re 
Disagreeable People. Political Stump 8 1, Sone 
What.is a Bachelor Like? | Comic Gramm Oy. 
Funny Folks Farewell tothe Bottle, | 
A Song of ‘Woe, The Cork Leg, ' ieee 
Werd’s Trip to Richm’d, | The Smack in School, i 
Parody, Slick’s Definition of Wife, =, 
The Mountebank, Tale of a Hat, oA Oe a 


Compound Interest, The Debating Club, Sa 
A Sermon on the Feet, A Dutch Sermon, are S| 
Oid Dog Jock, Lecture on Locomotion. 7 hee 
The Fishes’ Toilet, Mrs. Caudle on Umbr'lla. Em 


Dime Elocutionist, No. 5. eae 


SEC. J. Princrpues or True ENuNciaTion.—Faults 
in Envuciation; How to Avoid Them. Special Rules. (h 


and Observations. os ee 
SEC. I. Tar Art or Oratory. Sheridan’s List of | Peek 


the Passions: Tranquillity, Cheerfulness, Mirth, 4 

Raillery, Buffoonery, Joy, Delight, ‘Gravity, n- = 
biry, Attention, Modesty, Perplexity, Pity, Grief, = 
elancholy, 


Despair. ear, BSBhame, Remorse, 
Courage, ting, Pride, Obstinacy, Authority. , i 
Commanding, Forbid » Affirming, Denying, | et 
Difference, Agreeing, Exhorting, Judging, Approv- 
ing, Acquiting, Condemning Teaching, Pardon- 
ing, Arguing eocrmmonge Refusing, Granting, De-. 
pendence, Veneration, Hope, Desire, ‘Dove, Re 7 ie 
ct, Giving, Wonder, Admiration, Gratitude,Cu 
r sity. Persuasion, Tempting, Promising, Affecta- 
tion, ioth, Intoxication, Anger, ete. ie 
Y ~ 


SEC. I, Tue Component ELEMENTS OF AN ORA- 


TrIon.—Rules of Composition as appliedto Words = 
and Phrases, viz.: Purity, Propriety, Precision. (op 
Asapplied te Sentences, viz.: Length of Sentence, _ 
Clearness, Unity, Strength. ae See the. <, 7_ Gaia 
Exordium, the Narration, the Proposition, the ais 
Confirmation, the Refutatien the Peroration, 


SEC, IV. ReprESENTATIVE EXERCISES IN PRosE y 


Verse.—Transition; A Plea foi: the Ox; Falstaff’s ; 
Soliloquy on Honor; the Buria’ of Lincoln; the 
Call and Response; the Bayonet Charge; History 
of a Life; the Bugle; the Bells; Byron; Macbeth 

and the Bagger: Hamlet’s Soliloquy; Old Things; 
Look Upward; King William Rufus, the Eye; am 
Essa Onto Musik; Discoveries of Galieo. ee 


£ 


» 


Ave i 
re 


' 
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HG Sad an Be tains oe SN Sa caps Dag Pr an tarts UR NE IS peered ee My ecg 
Sik ; a THE “DIME SPEAKERS S—Continued._ boy 
Fs 
ah pa Humorou a Meodloens N The Neck, ~ The Bisiney Stone, The Cold-water Man, John be ae aa Daw'r, 
ree te 0. 6. F Thoughts, The Student of Bonn Far of States, | House 
re age" Run The dies Skah, | The Broken Household, Libe: jpeech, ItIs Not Your ess. 
a ‘ x String oO. Dnions,. Right Names, Life, The Bible, 
Barer 3 fume Story, prleniiiie Lectures, oe re, 5 ia Fe and the Sword oan Juvenile Speaker, No. 9. 
a) e Ager, e Un paisa untry, 
: Courtship, The Cocke ey, The Two eas Moral Courage, a - Sa an ophy, How the Raven Becamé 
a Debt The Codfish, The True Rehotan, What is ar? is CY u Old’ A Moahtr’s W. 
A Fate of Sergeant Thin, Judges not Infallible, Butte | The Suicidal € Protest, The 8 er’s Work, 
-. Dow, Jr.’s Lectures, The Features’ Quarrel, Fanaticism, My Debarah Lee, he v aledic rr Cat, wit Same, 
ie Ego and Echo Hamerican Voodchuck, _ | Instability of Successful | The Race, e x0 on, ? i 
eg “ashionable Women, The Harp of a Thousand abe oa Crime, \“The Pin and Needle, Poe Sm A Sheep Sto 
Li 
loa dbatees . The ig noy f the Sarpint Te an Al Co Lt sitelity of the doul, The same, ‘in rhyme, One ie Correspondent, 
| “f ood-Nature, e Last of the Sarpints, e People whe n- mortality of the » 
ee, Ajottlieb Klebeyergo The March to Moscow, Musie Seales {quer, | Occupation, hg = SP Ae on oe My Dream, [Anoter, 
on ‘Schlackenlichter ssnake, | The Mysterious Guest, Prussia and Austria, Heroism and Daring, Pp se 0 ri N 
ra Hosea Biglow’s O ewe The Pum mp, Wishing, A Shot at the Decanter. The H n, ever Use Tobacco, 
% f= , al te 4 Se Fourth urth of ae aoe ia The Semis in the Grass, The 8 Old Bachelor, 
. mae Ri ond 's ‘0 oO Ay Be tate! Dime Stump Speaker, No. 8. Tale of the Tropics, Prayer to Light, 
ape if you Mean No, Say No, | The Useful Doctor, _. | Hon. J. M. Stubbs’ Views | New England and Union, | Bromley’s ps pan Little Jim, 
2 Jo Bows on Leap The Waterfall, on the Situation, The Unseen Battlefield, ' | The Same, *s Onil een Angelina’s Lament, 
yor Lay of the Hen ed, | To the Bachelors’ Union | Hans Schwackheimer on | Plea for the Republic, The Fisher’s Fai , J ey Shrimps on Boots 
as Lot Skinner's Hegy. uted St Woman’s Suffrage, America, [Fallacy, | Shaksp enyigook of Lif Oh ercy, 
ps - Matrimon; ny United States Presidents, | All for a Nominatio ‘Right of Secession” a | 4 Maiden’s Th OF EMEC, Pp oice of eee 
e -Nothing Vi aris ot Popping the | Old Ozean, Sea, | Life’s Sunset, A Mixture, Wee Late SFR s Sayings, 
is, Old Gasdle’ s , Umbrella, ‘Guest The Sea, the Sea, the open | Human Nature, Plea for Skates, mated ied Tom Reper, * 
. Old Grimes’s Son, What 1 T Wouldn't Be, Star Bangled Spanner, | Lawyers, Playing Ball, ie ng to <2 5 
ta Paddle Your Own Canoe, | Yankee Doodle Aladin, | Stay Where You Belong, Wrongs 5 of the Indians, | Ab, fs ati Bonen Best Policy, 
mS on “ Araby’s Ze fe Moskeotare, Life’s What You Make It peal in behalf of Am. Live for Someth Sie, eh a * 
was / aathter, whee s My Money, ’ | Mieries of War,[Liberty, | Lay of the Hen-Pec o for the Fields, 
ar eech from Conscience, | A Lay Sermon, The Outside Dog, Fashion on the Brain. 
v* Dime Standard Speaker, No. 7. Man's Helation to Society | A Dream, Wolf and Lamb, bie! er Shanghais, 
The Limits to Ha apres Astronomical, Lion in Love, ' a e, 
The World We Live In, | John Burns, Gettysburg, | Good-nature a B The Moon, [zens, | Fr oe Asking for a King, Pe spat 
_ Woman’s Claims, No Sect in Heaven Sermon from Hard- shell Duties of American Citi Sick Lion, omceo c cree 
Authors of our Liberty, | Miss Prude’s Tea-Party, | Tail-enders, (Baptist, | The Man, ee and Town Mice, ed an 
Conqueror, The Power of an Idea, The Value of Money, Temptations of Cities, Home, and Woman, 7 Es [Come, 
Citizen's eritage, The Beneficence of the | Meteoric Disquisition, Broken Resolutions, Th 1D Th undred Yi to 
Suffrage, [i Be Sure You are Right, | There is no Death, | sites ae Tite Madman and his 
The Mechanic, Dream of the Revelers, ” | Be of Good Cheer Races, aes at hings. i Tapia a [Razor, 
Nature and Nature’s God | HowCyrus Laid the Cable | Crabbed Folks, _ (Shrew, | A Fruitful Discourse, i hie Soliloquy, te et ectricity, ~ 
, The Modern Good, [Sun, | The Prettiest Hand, Taming a  Masculine| A Frenchman’s Dinner, ‘A Plea tor The Ocos oe 
"3 Ad the | Paradoxical, Farmers, [Our Country, | Unjust National Acqui 1, | 5 oy “gt if ‘ e Ocean Storm, wil 
fndependence Bell—1777, | Little Jerry, the Miller, | The True Greatness of | The Amateur Coachman, Night ry? He otism, iy Ky. Tittle—Be it We 
: 
Short Legs, Base-Ball, ‘ever, 
Shrimps on Amusements, | Prescription for Spring 


JUST PUBLISHED, CONTAINING 17 NEW DIALOGUES. 


‘DIALOGUES No. 29. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, 98 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 
General Dime Book Publishers. 


Dime Spread-Eagle Speaker, No. 10. 


Organization of Delibera- 

ve Bodies, Conven- 

tions, Annual or Gen- 
eral Assenublies. 


Latin, 


Ben Buster's Oration Drum-head Sermons, 
Hans Von Spiegel’s 4th, Schnitzerl’s Philosopede 
Josh Billin, gS 's Advice, ‘*Woman’s Rights,’ 
A Hard-shell Sermon, Luke Lather, 
The Boots, e Hog, 
The Squeezer, ack Spratt, 
Noah and the Devil, New England Tragedy, 
A Lover's ee The Ancient Bachelor 
Hifalutin Adolphus Jacob Whittle’s Speech, 
Digestion and aradise, Poa Ls osticates, 
Distinction’s Disadvant- with nase 
mith, [ages, |) gut paper 

Gushalina Bendibus, A Mvle 

A Stock of Notions. Josh Billings on Buzzers, 
Speaking for the Sheriff, | Il Trovatore, 

Daking a Shweat, Kissing in the Street, 

Then and we Scandalous, 

Josh Billin, my a wag 4 Mixed, 

Doctor De lister’ sAnn’t, | The Office-seeker, 

MS . away Ieee ee 

ar 
Dan B rants Speech, The } Mins Niams, 

A Colored View, | People Will Talk, 

Original Maud Muller, Swackhamer’s 

Nobody, | Who Wouldn’t be n. 

bes ire a Circumstances, ee —— d on Dadda, 
usic 0} 

The Itching Pal, The American epdonatpo. . 
Debater and Chairman’s Guide No. 11. 
i.—Dxpatine Socrrry. | Preliminary Organization 

‘| Its Office and Usefulness, ig jeties: 0 
Formation of, Gon i er of = 
Constitution of, ms poring Repor, 

WS 0) 

Rules of Government, oP Subsididry Motions, 
Local Rules of Order, The Due Order of Con — 
Local Dales ot Debate, c Reseed ene 
faa TO Lie ig Objects of a Committee, 
Why there are few good | Their Powers, 
penne Who Not t6 Sit, 

ee tie to Oratori- Rules of Order ‘and P 

The Logic of Debate, | ot port, 
e Rhetoric of De 
Maxims to Observe, te, The abana of the ; 
e Preliminary Premise, 
Order of ‘Angra t, Miscellaneo 
Summary, FE raat! of} Petitio’ 
rum of Deba 
m.—CmarrMan’s GuIpE. Fin to a Chairman. 
Ordinary Meetings and 

mpssomblies, Iv.—DEBATES. 

The Organiza Debate in full: : 
Order of tee and Which is the Greatest 

Proceedings, Benefit to his Country 

— as Question. ” Howit|—the Warrior, States- 

Trea man, or Poet? 

The “ A ee pony ” How to pele on. Brief: 

Rights to the aoa, Works of meter be 
hts of a Speaker as Pe eee 

oauganat the r, Are Lanyers ¢ Peat ey 

Yeas and Nays, Tha or a 
Interrupting a Vote, ciety? 


¥.—Quorkm0%a AMP 


ops 


‘ 


= 


TRUTA 


MESA ee ee 


1 Adventures of Buffalo Bill. From Boyhood to Man | 
hood. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
The Ocean Hunters; or, The Chase of the Leviathan, 
Captain Mayne Reid. (G8 An extra large number. 3 
Adventures of Wild Bill, the Pistol Prince. Remarkable 
career of J. B. Hikok. By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. 


By | 


By | 


or, Mountain Paths and | 


4 he Prairie Ranch; or, The Young Cattle Herders. By Jos. 
. Badger, Jr. | 
5 Texas Jack, the Mustang King. Thrilling Adventures in | 

the Life of J. B. Omohundro, “ Texas Jack.” By Col. P. Ingraham. | 
6 Cruise of the Flyaway; or, Yankee Boys in Ceylon. By C. | 

Dunning Clark. a 

Roving Joe: The History of a Young “ Border Ruffian.” Brief | 

Scenes from the Life of Joseph E. Badger, Jr. By A. H. Post. 

8 The Flyaway Afloat; or, Yankee Boys Round the World. | 
Pe. 3 C. Dunning Clark. “ 
/ 8 Bruin Adams, Old Grizzly Adams’ Boy Pard. 
Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
i0 The Snow Trail; or, The Boy Hunters of Fur-Land. A Narra- 
11 Old ¢ Sport and Life around Lake Winnipeg. By T. C. Harbaugh. | 
i Grizzly Adams, the Bear Tamer ; or, The Monarch of | 
; he Mountain. By Dr, Frank Powell. 
2 Woods and Waters; or, The Exploits of the Littleton Gun 
Club, By Capt. Frederick Whittaker. 
13 A Rolling Stone: Incidents in the Career on Sea and Land as | 
Boy and Man, of Col, Prentiss Ingraham. By Prof.Wm. R. Eyster. | 
14 Adrift on the Prairie, and Amateur Hunters on the | 
Buffalo Range. By Oll Coomes. 
15 Kit Carson, of Guides; 

Prairie Trails. By Albert W. Aiken. 

16 Red River Rovers; or, Life and Adventures in the Northwest. 

By C. Dunning Clark. 

17 Plaza and Plain ; or, Wild Adyentures of ‘“ Buckskin Sam,” | 

(Major Sam 8. Hall.) By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

18 Rifle and Revolver; or, The Littleton Gun Club on the 

Buffalo Range. By Capt: Frederick Whittaker. 

19 Wide-Awake George, the Boy Pioneer. By Ed. Willett. 
20 The Dashing Dragoon; or, The Story of General George A, 

Custer, from West Point to the Big Horn. By Capt. F, Whittaker. 

Deadwood Dick asa Boy ; or, Why Wild Ned Harris, the New 

England Farm-lad, became the Western Prince of the Road. By 

Edward L. Wheeler. 

ae poe Bow Exiles of Siberia. By T. C. Harbaugh. 
aul De Lacy, the French Beast Charmer; or, New 
York Boysin the Jungles, By C. Dunning Clark. 
24 The Sword Prince: The Romantic Life of Colonel Monstery, 
Be (American Champion-at-arms.) By Captain Fred. Whittaker. 
~S Round the Camp Fire ; or, Snow-Bound at “Freeze-out Camp.” 
a A Tale of Roving Joe and his Hunter Pards. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
iG Snow-Shoe Tom: or, New York Boys in the Wilderness. A 
% Narrative of Sport and Peril in Maino, By T. C. Harbaugh... 
87 Yellow Hair, the Boy Chief of the Pawnees. The Ad- 
e venturous Career of Eddie Burgess of Nebraska. By Col. Ingraham. 
8 The Chase of the Great White Stag and Camp and 
Canoe. By ©. Dunning Clark. 

29 The Fortune-Hunter; or, Roving Joe as Miner, Cow-Boy, 
Trapper and Hunter. By A. H. Post. 

30 Walt Ferguson’s Cruise. A Tale of the Antarctic Sea. By 
C. Dunning Clark. 

31 The Boy Crusader: or, How a Page and a Fool Saved a King. 
By Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

32 White Beaver, the Indian Medicine Chief; or, The Ro- 
mantic and Adventurous Life of Dr. D. Frank Powell}known on the 
Border as “ Fancy Frank,” “Iron Face,” ete. By Col. P, Ingraham, 

33 Captain Ralph, the Young Explorer; or, The Centipede 
Among the Flees. By C. Dunning Clark. 


—WelVie s.*. 


NOW READY AND IN PRESS. 


ts 


34 The Young Bear Hunters. A Story of the Haps and Mishape 
of a Party of Boys in the Wilds of Michigan. By Morris Redwing. 

35 The Lost Boy Whalers; or, In the Shadow of the North Pole. 
By T. C. Harbaugh. 

36 Smart Sim, the Lad with a Level Head. By Ed. Willett. 
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64 The Young Moose-Hunters; or, Trail and Camp-fire in the 
New Brunswick Woods, By Wm. H. Manning. ‘ 
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